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The Qurjara-Pratlharas 

BY 

B. G. Majumdab M.A., Fh.D. 

The Garjaras are one of those central Asiatic hordes 
that ponred into India from time to time through its north- 
Avestern passes, became a prominent political hictor for 
some time, and ultimately merged into her vast popula* 
tion, hardly leaving any trace of their foreign origin. 
Tlie very important part played by the Gurjaras in 
ancient Indian history had lieen scarcely recognised till 
the brilliant researches of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson and 
Prof. ]). R. Bhandarkar.’ The former recognised, 
for the first time, the existence of an early Gurjara 
empire in Northern India, while the latter gave the 
correct identification of the Gurjara princes referred to 
in contemporary inscriptions. The last named scholar 
further established the identity of the Gurjara princes 
of the copper-plates with the homonymous kings mention- 
ed in the atone inscriptions, and also gave for the first 
time the true interpretation of the dates in their records. 


■ A M. T. Jackgoti in Bmnhiiy OosifefT, Vol. I, Pnrt I, App. Ill ; Prof. 0. B, 
Shnudorkor in J. B* Br. H. A. 8., Vol. XXI, pp. 4(1511., m ff. Two other important 
contribntiaM on the Huhject nre by Dr. V. A. Smith in J. K. A. 8., W09, pp. 58-76, 
247-281 ! nnil Dr. Hoornle in J. H. A. 8., 1004, pp. 639-602 1 /. B. A. 8., 1906, 

pp. 1-32. 
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With these fixed points, it has become possible to in* 
terpret aright the records relating to the Gurjaras and 
furnish a connected narratiTe of their achievements in 
India. This is the task 1 have set before me in the 
following pages. 

The name Gujarilt still preserves the memory of the 
important tribe that must have once held sway over the 
province. The settlement of the tribe further north 
is indicated by place-names like Gujranw&lS, Gujarit, and 
Gujar-khan in the Punjab. The district of Sbaharanpur 
was actually called Gujarat in the 18 th century and one 
of the northern districts of Gwalior is still called Giijar- 
gar. Intermediate between these, the territory corres- 
ponding to the northern and central llajputanS is refer- 
red to in some inscriptions of the ninth century A. D. as 
GurjaratrS' and must therefore be looked upon as a 
settlement of the Gurjaras. These places roughly indi- 
cate the main stages in the onward progrc>Ks of the 
Gurjaras from the north-western frontier of India to the 
Kathiawar Peninsula. 

A study of the geographical distribution of the 
Gujars, the modern representatives of the Gurjaras, also 
leads to the same conclusion. They are now found in 
great numbers in every part of the north-west of India, 
from the Indus to the Ganges, and from tliu Hazara 
mountains to the Peninsula of Gujarat. They arc pretty 
numerous in the western Himalayas, in the Punjab, 
United Provinces and western Uajputana. Towards 
GujarSt they form a large part of the population and it 
is held that a Gurjara element underlies all the chief 
cultivating classes of Gujarat above those traceable to a 
distinctly Eol origin. They are specially numerous along 
the banks of the upper Jumna, in the upper Doab, 


> J. Bo. Br. a. A. 3.. Vul. XXI, p. 4U. 
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Shaharanpur, Mozafifinmagar, Mirat and Bulandshahar. 
They occupy the petty state of Samptar in Bundelkhand 
and one of the northern districts of Gwalior. Their most 
southerly settlements are in the Nerbudda valley and the 
district of Nagpur to which they migrated in the tenth 
century A. D. They are not now found south of the 
Vindhyas where those returned as Gujars are traders 
from Gujarat who retain traditions of cognate origin.' 
Even in ancient times small bodies of Gurjaras must have 
in this way settled in far off provinces. Thus we read 
in Ma^imekhalai, a poem composed in Tamil country 
before the 6th century A. D., that the Gurjaras built a 
temple at Puhar on the Kavery.* Again, an individual 
called Gurjjara, and probably 1)elonging to that tribe, 
was employed to engrave a copper-plate charter of 


' TIir Bliort iiceount of the present distrifiution of the G’lrjaras is based on the 
followiiif^ aiitlioritios: — 

(t) Ciinnin^liniii, Arrk. Snrv. Hep., Vol. II, p. 71. 

(ii) Kuiini'dy, J. Ji. A, S., 1007, p. 085. 

(lit) ihiincs, Efhnttyrajthtjf p. 4L 

(iv) Biililer, Ind. AuL, Vol. XVII, p. 102. 

According to BAliler. (he Oiirjarns are at present pretty nuinorons in E. Kajpntana, 
but this is denied by Ciiniiiiighani and Kr?iinedy. For farther particulars about the 
]irescnt settlement of the (lujnrs, see Bomhny CSazetteer^ Viil. IX, Part T, p. 481 If. 

* This iRiiiil has caiisod a great deal of discussion among the European and 
l^iinil sehuiiirs. Thu actual expression that is the cause of so much trciublo, is, to 
tmiuilitei'atu it ns near ns ]Hissihle, " Kiiehehnrakiidihiii/’ which the editor explains as 
a toriiplu of Giirjara workmanship. The normal equivalent of Oiirjara or Giirjjam is 
in Tamil Kiu hchant^ KmUhai ib the Sanskrit G/iafiAd. Dr. V. A. Smith and Prof, 
Macdonald, however, quote the occurrence of this expression in Maniiiiekhahii as 
arguing a latu date for the Tamil Classic. The Tamil scholars, on the other hand, 
convinced as ihoy are of tho antiipiity of the Classics have tried to explain away the 
meaning of the expression. Mr. K. G. Soshs Aiyer now derives it from Kudhra 
giving ihu smisc for the coiiipoiind us a M'hole of something like a c-ave temple or 
something near it. Mr, Krishiinswaniy Aiynngar, to wlioin 1 am indehted for tho 
above, note, tdiserves as follows “ I do not offer it as a definite eonclnsion, but I do 
liclicve that tho immigration of tho Oiirjams is nut such a settled fact of history for 
deductive applications." I entirely agree in Mr. Aiyangar's views, and take this 
opportunity of thanking him for having kindly supplied ino with fall information oit 
the ]X)inl under discussion. 
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Harshayardhana’s found in a village 32 miles north-east 
from Asamgadh.* 

Opinions differ as regards the origin of the Gurjaras. 
Cunningham was of opinion that the Gurjaras were 
descended from the Yueh-ohi, and belonged to the same 
stock as the well-known Kushanas.* He appears to 
have been led to this conclusion mainly in view of the 
fhct that the copper-plate grant of the third Gurjara 
chief of Broach was dated in the &ika year 400, thereby 
pushing back the date of the advent of the Gurjaras into 
India before tbe fifth century A. D. These copper-platrs 
have, however, 1)een proved to be forgeries/ and the 
available records show that the establishment of a ruling 
dynasty of the Gurjants at Broach cannot be pushed 
beyond the end of the sixth century A. D. There 
remains, therefore, no ground for connecting the Gurjaras 
with the Kushanas except the fact that a division of the 
Gurjaras on the Imnks of the Ganges and the Jumna is 
called Kushane ; but this by itself cannot l)e looked upon 
as a convincing proof. 

It is now generally held that the Gurjaras entered into 
India along with the HQnas * and were a branch of that 
race. The close proximity of the periods when the two 
tribes first emerge into our view on Indian soil no doubt 
lends strength to this assumption, but there docs not seem 
to be any independent ground for this conclusion. On 
the other hand the Hiinas are clearly distinguished from 
the Gurjaras in Indian records.^ 

' Ep. Ind,f Vol. T, p. 72. 

■ Arch, Rep., Vol. II, pp. 70 If. 

> Kielhorn's Northern FM, Noi. 347, *148, 349. 

* Baines, Ethnoyraphif, p 44. V. Smith in J. R. A. 1909, p. 54. Tho 
question has bnon miniitoly discuBRecl in Bomb, Gnz., Vol. IX, Part T, pp. 471-478. 
The writer contcnilH that the Ourjara is an liulinniaed fonii of “Khaasars,** n tribe 
that entered into India along with the W-hito Huns. 

■ Cf, Bayabhatta's Ifarnhacharita, translated by Thomas and Cowell, p. 101 ; also 
Terse 13 of the Gariuja pillar inscription of BAdal, Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 160. 
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On the whole the question of the origin of the 
Gurjaras must still be held to he an open one. The same 
renuurk applies to another cognate point, viz., the time 
when they immigrated into India. Apart from their 
supposed connection with the HQnas, there remains no 
ground for looking upon the middle of the fifth century 
A. D. as the upper limit of this date. As will be shown 
below we can trace two definite stages of their settlement 
before the middle of the sixth century A. D., by which 
time they had imbibed the culture of the land to a fair 
degree. It is indeed difficult to form an estimate of the 
time required by a nomadic horde for these purposes, and 
although one century may be just possible two centuries 
or even more appear to be more likely. 

As has already been noticed above, the Gurjaras first 
settled in the Funj&b, but practically nothing is known 
about their achievements in this part of the country. We 
road, indeed, in the RajataruAgiQl that ^Akaravarman, 
“ bent on the conquest of Gurjara, uprooted in battle in a 
moment the firmly rooted fortune of Alakbana, king of 
Gurjara, who humbly gave up to him the Takka land, 
preserving his own country as if he had saved his own 
Iwdy at the sacrifice of a finger.”* It is, however, diffi- 
cult to determine whether Alakhana really belonged to 
the Gurjai-a tribe, or was merely the king of a country 
that derived its name from the settlement of the tribe in 
the pa.st. 

Although we possess but meagre accounts of the early 
settlements of the tribe in the Punjab, more reliable 
information is available regarding the progress of the 
Gurjaras further south. Several inscriptions supply us 
with the account of a long line of chiefs belonging to the 
Pratihara clan, and ruling over central and northern 


■ Stoin'i translation, pp. 2(Vt-6. 
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RftjputanS. That the PratihSras belonged to the Guijara 
tribe is proved beyond all doubt by such expressions as 

occurring in Mathanadera’s in- 
soription.) The settlement of the PratihSras in Bsj- 
putans thus serves as a landmark in the forward move- 
ment of the Gurjaras, and, as subsequent history will 
show, their future political greatness, leading to their 
wide spread in Northern India, is, to a great extent, due 
to this event. Again, so far as is known to us at present, 
the PratlhSra clan, alone among the Gurjaras, ‘ played 
an important part in ancient India, and hence an 
historical account of the early ruling dynasty of this 
clan is of surpassing importance in the history of the 
Gurjaras. 

Our knowledge of this dynasty is based upon six 
inscriptions, viz . — 

(T) Jodhpur inscription of Biluka, published in 
J.R.A.S., 1894, p. I ff. The inscription is dated, but the 
portion containing the date has 1)een variously interpreted. 
Thus Munsi Beviprasad, Dr. Kielhorn and Professor D. ll. 
Bhandarkar read the date respectively ns Samvat 940, 4, 
and 894.’ 

(II-VI) The five Ghatiytila inscriptions of Kakkuka. 
One of these was published in J.R.A.S., 1895, p. 513 IT. and 
the remaining four, in Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 277 if. Three 
of these five inscriptions bear the date Samvat 918. The 
other two have no dates. 


> £p. Ind., Vol HI, p. 266. 

[l is trnc that tho orif'iii of othnr impf>rtiint irihus in Inili i has bcun triired 
totho Gnrjaraii. Riit wliilt* nil tlifso thfonpH iiniy lio na ^ood vr«rkinf( 

hypothiisfa, hardly any of them can claim to hv an cafuliliBlic-il fm.t, 

> 1894, p. 3; Protj. Rep. Arch, Surv , W. CireW, 1900-7, p. 30. 1 am at 
preaent onf^nged in oditinK tliia inscription Cor Ep. Ind. and liavo accepted Prof. 
Rhandarkar'a interpretation of tho data as the correct one. The topic will bo fully 
diaenaaed in my paper in Ep. Ind. 
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The inscriptions supply us with (he following genealogy 
of a line of kings belonging to the FratlhAra dynasty. 

Brlhmana wife + Harichandra + BhadrB (KehatriyS) 


Pratlhita BriHiroanas 


Bhogabhata Kakka 

1 

Kajjila 

Narabhata 

Dadda 


1 

N&^bhate 

* 1 ■ " — 



T»a 

Yadovardhaua 

Cliandiika 

iSiluka 

Jhota 

Bhilliditya 

1 

Bhoja 

Padminl + 

Kakka + 

Durlabha Devi 

1 

1 

BSuka 


Kakkuka 

All the above names except that of 

Kakkuka occur in 

inscription No. I. In 

the GhatiyAlA inscriptions of the 


PrntlhSra Kakkuka dated in Y.S. 918 some names arc 
slightly modified, such as iSilinka for Siluka and Bhilluka 
for Bhilladitya. As they trace only the line of descent, 
they omit the names of the three brothers of Rajjila 
and the brother of Tata. They add a new name to 
the dynastic list, oiz., that of Kakkuka, the step-brother 
of Bauka. 

The inscriptions thus furnish ns with a line of kings 
extending over tweh'e generations. Taking twenty-five 
years as an average for each generation, the total reign- 
period of the dynasty would be about 300 years. As the 
known date of Kakkuka is Samvat 918 or 861 A.D., and 
that of hb step-brother BAuka, Samvat 894 or 837 A.D., 
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the founder of the dynasty Hariobandra may be placed 
at about 550 A.DJ 

The Terse 9 of inscription No. I tells ns that the four 
sons of Harichandra built a large rampart round the fort 
of Mapdadyapura which was gained by their own prowess 
{mja-bht^Sfyjite). Mandadyapura must be the same as 
Mandor whence the stone bearing the inscription was 
probably brought to Jodhpur five miles to the south.* 
It is thus proved that the Pratthfira clan of the Bajputs 
had advanced as far south as Mandor in the heart of 
BSjputana shortly after the middle of the sixth century 
A.D. This part of iiiljputan& is referred to in inscrip* 
tions of the ninth century A.D. as Gurjaratra *, and must 
therefore be looked upon as a stronghold of the Gurjara 
power. It is permissible to hold, then, that the historic 
origin of the name is to be traced to the Pratlhara clan 
of the Gurjaras Avhich strongly established itself in the 
locality and ruled there for three hundred years up to the 
middle of the ninth century A.D. It is further legitimate 
to identify it with the Gurjara power to which various 
references are made in the records of the seventh century 
A.D. Let us discuss these one by one. 

• nr. Hoemie rcm.irkii " Tlio two lialMirutlicni Kakkuka ami Bauka formed 
the twelfth Renetatiun of tho I’lirihSr dyimaly. Thin fart at llie iiauul rata of 
twonty years for a reign will place Haricliainlra, the rnnmli-r of the ilrniiMy, at alwut 
<140 A.U.” (J.R.A.S., IIKR, p. 28.) Ur. ilocmh- hi-io overloulsa the differciire betweim 
‘reign’ and ‘generation.’ A coiiaiilcration of llie duration of tlio well.kiiown liietorical 
dynaeties would show that the average duration of a generation niiiat ho taken to be 
at least 25 years. 

Thus (0 Kight goncrationsof P4U kings from Dhnrmapaia to UahlpUa I ruled 
for more than 20$) years. 

(ii) Seven generations of Chlliikya kings from Kirtivnrmun I to Kfrtivarman 
11 ruled for in on? than INO years. 

(i«) Nino generations of RSahJrakuia kings fnim Dantidurga to Indiarkja 
IV ruled for niuro than 229 yean. 

(fr) Ninegencralionsof rratlhnra kings from Vntsariija to Trilochsna|Ala 
niled for more than 2'H years. 

These give an average dnratioa, for a gen^mtinn, of 27, 20, 25, and 27, reinoclirely. 

' frog. Rep. Arch. Snrv., Vf. Circle, 1000-7, p. »>. 

• J. Bo. Br. R.A.B., Vol. XXf, p. 414. 
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(1) The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang visited a 
Qurjnra kingdom which was alwitt three hundred miles 
north of Yalahhi.' The direction and the distance lead 
us to the territory round tfodhpur over which Hari- 
chandra’s dynasty was ruling at the lime of the pilgrim's 
visit. There can be scarcely any doubt, therefore, that 
ilie Ourjar>i kingdom visited by Iliuen Tsang was the 
principality ruled over by the Frntiht&ra line under con- 
sideration. Xay, I believe that we are even able to 
identify the king whose court was visited by the pilgrim. 
“ The king,” says he, “ is of the Kshatriya caste. He is 
just twenty years old. He is distinguished for wisdom 
and he is courageous. He is a deep believer in the law 
of Buddha and highly honours men of distinguished 
ability.” - Now, as the pilgrim visited the kingdom about 
100 years after the foundation of the dynasty we may 
reasonably e.xpect four generations of kings to have passed 
away during that period, and the young king may be 
looked upon as belonging to the fiCtii. On referring to the 
dynastic list wo find king Tata occupying this position. 
The verses 14-15 of tlie inscription No. 1 inform us that 
the king Tata, considering life to be evanescent as light- 
ning, abdicated in favour of his younger brother, and 
himself retired to a hermitage, practising there the rites 
of true religion. Tlie curious confirmation about the 
religious fervour of the king who may be held on other 
grounds to have been a contemporary of the pilgrim gives 
rise to a strong presumption about the correctness of our 
identification. 

It has Iwen urged by Buhlor* and V. A. Smith* that 
the kingdom visited by Hiuon Tsang was that of king 
Vyaghramukha, who belonged to the Chftim dynasty. 


WaUcri.. Veil. H, p. 2«*. * P- 

Im/. iliiJ, Viil. XVII. p. 192. * /. if. .S. a. IWTi P 923. 


9 . 
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The theory rests upon the fact that Braliinogiipta, the 
astronomer, who wrote his astroiiomiciil work Brahma- 
sphuta-siddhanta under the patronage of king Yyaghra* 
mukba of the Chapa dynasty, was known ns Bhillamala- 
vaki&charya. It hiis been contended that Bliillamaln 
which is thus proved to be the capital of Vyaghraraukhn, 
is identical with Pi-lo-ino-Io, the name given by Hiuen 
Tsang to the capital of the Gurjara kingdom visited by 
him and tliat the latter is Ihcjretoni the principality ruled 
over by Vyaghraniukha. Frofi^ssor Bhnudarkar has 
pointed out several dr.awbacks in this explanation.' It 
will suflice here to point out that the identilication of 
Pi-lo*mo-lo with Bhillaiuala is far from satisfactory in 
view of its distance from Yalabhi as given by liiiuui 
Tsang. Besides, the Chavotakas, who are looked upon ns 
identical with the Chiipas,^ are clearly distinguished from 
the Gurjaras in the Nausari Grant of th(i (iujarat 
Chalukya Pulakesiriija,'' and the Chapa kingdom cannot 
therefore be ideutilied with the Gurjara kingdom visited 
by Hiuen Tsang. 

(2' The feudatory Gurjara chiefs of Broach claim 
descent from a race of Gurjara kings {(Jnrjurn-iifipa- 
"Now the earliest known dale of the third oE 
these chiefs is .V.l).-' Allowing fifty years for the 
two generations that preceded liim we get the date, oSO 
A.l)., for the feudatory (mmniifa) D.ulda who founded the 
line. This date corresponds so very well with that of 
J)adda, the youngest son of llarichnndra, that the identity 

* J. U'K \«il Wl, jip. tiT-S ; Mr Jiirk.'iiii ri'inrii-kH '* I). I*. Hliniiilar* 

kar liaM ilniilitc:! ]fraliiii:i;!!iji(:rs I'niiiiiMMinii wiiii liliiinn.il, Iml. I tliiiik, willamt 
Hiiffiruiit roascjii.” Ur. V. A. Siiiiili iv.inarK.-*, “ I ni'.li Mr. .1 ark miu tliat. Oia 

objuctioiiH raiai'il hy Mr. ilh;iiiilarkar an* nf liltlc wi I'uriit ' SV, liuM). |i. sVi, 

f.n 3), But iifitlipr i>f ilii?.-,i! srhularif ha.s atifiii}ii.fil m lui-ft tlic arL'iiiiicntH uilduotMl 
by Prof. I). B. Bbniubirkiir. 

■ J./s..4.(S., |) I * Kifllifirii'ti .Vurf/uTii /.iV, No. .;r ! 

• lioml. Vol. I, Part IF, p. Ul.'t, • Ihid, 
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of the two may be at once presumed. It has been already 
suggested, on general grounds, that the Broaeh line was 
feudatory to the main line of the Gurjaras further north, 
and the proposed identification shows that the main 
Gurjara poAver in the north was the Pratlhara line under 
consideration. An important piece of evidence in support 
of this has recently been brought to light by Air. A. 
Venkata Subhiah. We learn from the colophon and the 
opening stauKas of the commentary known as Luyhuvritti 
on Udbhata’s KaoytilathkaraHmhgnihu, that it was written 
by Indurajn, who wan a I^ratlhnra and an inhabitant of 
Konkana.' This goes a great way towards proving that 
the Gurjara rulers of Broach belonged to the PratlhSra 
clan. 

(R) It is recorded in the Aiho]e inscription- that the 
Latas, Afalavas and the Gurjaras submitted to the 
Chaliikya hero Pulakesi II. The Gurjaras must 
h<*re he taken to refer to the Pratlhara dynasty under 
consideration, for it cannot denote the feudatory lino 
foundivl by Dadda as it is included under the Latas. 
The mention of the Gurjaras along Avith the Aliilavas 
and the lAtas clearly show that they occupied a territory 
contiguous to these tAA'o provinces, and the kingdom of 
the Pratlhara line under consideration exactly corresponds 
to this. 

(•I<) BiiiAabhatta refers to Prabliakaravai-dhana’s success- 
ful Avars against the Gurjaras. Prof. 1). H. Bhandarkar 
has shoAvn, on general grounds, that the Gurjaras in this 
IHissage mn.st refer to those in Rajputana.'' This conclusion 
is supported by another consideration. The feudatory 
Dadda II of Broach is said to have protected a lord of 
Valabhi against the Kanauj emperor.* Surprise has 


' /hi), .'iiil., 1019, p. IR2. 

• J. Bo. Br. «. .1. S., Vdl. X.XI, p. U.A. 


» t'r- !«<'■, Vol. VI. p. I. 

' liomh. (jrr.., Vol, 1, I'sirL H, pp. 315-0. 
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justly been expressed how a small state like Broach 
could withstand the force of the mighty emperor. 
Everything however appears quite clear if we admit 
Broach to have been a feudatory state of the dynasty 
of Hariohandra and remember its hereditary enmity with 
the royal house of Thaneswar. That the Gurjanis were 
not worsted in their struggles with 'Ihaneswar kings 
appears quite clearly from the fact that they retained 
their independence, as Ilinen Tsang informs us, till at 
least a late period in the reign of Harshavardhan. The 
struggle between Dadda II and the rulers of Kanauj, 
incidentally referred to in inscriptions, may thus be look- 
ed upon as an episode in the long-drawn iiattle between 
the two powers. 

The various references to the Ourjaras in the records 
of the seventh century A. 1). may thus 1)e held to apply 
to the FratihSra line under consideration. It may of 
course be argued, in the absence of jHtmpoiis and high- 
sounding titles in the inscriptions of this line of rulers, 
that they were only small feudatory chiefs ' ; but the 
contention can hardly be maintained in view of the fiict 
that in this respect our inscription No. T l)ears a close 
resemblance to the Gwalior inscription of the emperor 
Bhoja.* Inscription No. I applies the term riijiii to 
Bhadrft, the queen of Haricbandrci, and to .lajjikadevi, 
the queen of Nagabliabi, and the term uiaharajiti ^ to 
FadminI, the queen of Kakka. It refers to the I'ajailliml of 
N^abhata and the rsjya of 'l\ita, .Thola and Bhilladitya. 


* ('/. e. !/.| Dr. lIoLTiile’s n'liitirka in J. /'. A. .S., I'JfKi, |i. 'jx. 

* Arch, Surv. p. 277. I am at pift^Piit in (.'ilitiiig iliiii iii- 

scriptioD for Kp. Iml The mailings anil inirrprrlnliniiH of the ri'imnl, ilifforent fnini 
those in the published rersinn, am msiiltH of my ntvn Hiinly. 

=> Dr. lloernic’rt idea thai ihv term .MahilrljAi .ipplicd in rjidiiiini ili-iifUi's her 
father’s rank dues iifii (‘oiiiiiieiid itsflf tn me. It is iiiorr reaKimilile tu tnke it ns 
denoting her hiishniid's stntiiM. Kesifles, there is ii'i (ivideiiee at present in slinw lhal 
Kakka whs the son-iiidaw of Uhoja 1, 
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The sons of Harichandra are called B/iMItara^thhamS, 
Kakka is styled bhupati, and liauka is called urisithAaJ 
The Gwalior inscription gives no royal epithet to 
Nsgabhata, the first chief, calls the second and fourth 
chiefs respectively as kahhmabhridlHa and kahmiapala^ 
while Nagahhatu II and Ilhoja, the greatest kings 
of the dynasty are introduced without any royal epithet. 
Whatever might bo the rca.son8, the close parallel l)etween 
these two contemporary records would preclude any 
conclusion regarding the subordinate rank of the chiefs 
under consideration on the ground of the absence of high* 
sounding royal epithets. It may also lie observed in this 
connection that the inscriptions do not assign any such 
subordinate titles to these rulers as are used by the 
feudatory Gurjara chiefs, and this contrast between the 
two lines of rulers undoubtedly testify to the fact that 
the rratihara rulers under consideration U’erc indepen* 
dent and not subordinate. 

Having discussed these preliminary points w'e are now- 
in a position to reconstruct the history of the Pratih&ra 
rulers of llajputana. 

It w’ould appear that tow'ards the middle of the sixth 
century A. H. the Curjarns advanced from their settle* 
ments in the Punjab towards the heart of India. The 
period w'as indeed a suitable one for their conquering 
e.Ypeditions. After the downfall of the sbort*lived em* 
pircs of Yasodharman and Alihiraknla, Northern India 
must have presented a favourable field for the struggle 
of nations, and the (iurjaras thus found a favourable 
opportunity to press forw-ard. It may be readily imagin- 
ed that their advance tow-ards the east w'os checked by 
the rising power of the ruling house of Thftneswar, and 

' Dr. llorriiluB hiiitoiiioiit that tin? prnRnsiiii of tlio JocUipur rratiliSraa 
them no territorial litlcH wliat«(M?ver, not even raja" cannot thug be accopted aa 
quite correct. 
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that WHS probably the oi'igin of the hostility between the 
two powers. In tlio sonlh, however, there was no great 
power to oppose any successful resistance to them, and 
hence tlioy u'cre able to make rapid advances in this 
direction. Harichandra must have been the leader or 
at least one of the principal leaders of this advanced 
section of the Gurjaras ; in any mse bis family emerged 
as the most powerful of the clan and established itself 
in the territory now roughly represented by the Jodhpur 
State. 

We possess some information about this Jrarichandra 
from inscription No. T. He was a brohmaim, versed in 
the Vedas and other Sfislras and is descri1)ed as a pre- 
ceptor like I’rajapati. It is interosting to note that he 
married two wives, one from a llrahniaiui and the other 
from a Xshatriya family. 1’he sons, “ born of the Hrah- 
ma^a wife, became Fratfhara Unlbniaiias,” “ while those 
Ixirn of the Kshatriya, the queen Bhadra,” became the 
founders of the royal line of the Pratiharas. A word of 
explanation is given in inseriplion No. 1 as recanls the 
origin of the name Fratlbarsi. I'liis, nd(1(‘(l to what we 
learn from the GAvalior inscription of Bho,j:i, informs us 
that the clan claimed descent from the epic he.ro T<!iksh- 
maijA, and the fact that he served as a door-keeper (pm- 
llhfn'a) to his brother Bania on a inunir)rable occasion, 
gave rise to the epithet assumed by it.' All (liese serve to 


' STn-lilii'jitriK llniiialjlinclriisya iiratiliaryuin kptain yntalj 1. 

Sri (pni) UiliMra. Tani9o-v.'iiii-H(nH-fbn-iiiiatirii- j1|)nuvfi(; If. 4. 

(Jo(lli}iiir iii8rn'|if inn of rraliiiilni niiiikn.) 
yat:-fiiqr>ilriiijo*8nii innf'liavaiiindniniitilio Mpirliniiililn.vy i pniiikltyt* I 
iSfiiiiiiiKi'is-tTvra-flaiirJal.i iiratili.'iniana\ i(llii'r-\nl,t |iraiiliAr‘i AhIi II. o. 

(liwnli ir iiiM'ripiinii nf Hliojn), 
T tlo iifil. .H'cr'iit. tliP iiilpr|ii'fhituiii |iiii ii|miii i)ii> ahovi' |•a8^a;fl• liv Kirllidrii 
liufUifjt-H, IIKl.';, |i. :I0| ), Pandit lliraii!iiid!i Surr. P.Nt.‘).f, ji. :j77) 

and Dr. .Stoii Kotiow (A/*, /m/., Vnl. XII, p. ;jinn, a^ iiniifrir tlwMii lia.s laki'ii tlin lirHl 
liafHHffR iidii (.•iiiifiidt ralioii. Tin* point Hinild hv riilly diKCiiiisi d in my papi-r mi 
Lliu (iwalior iiiNcriptiuii of lUiojii. 
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show tho gront extent to which the Gurjaras had imbibed 
the culture of the land in their settlements in the Punjab. 
Then, again, it is Nignificant that the Kshatriya wife 
of Hariebaudra is called a queen, while no such royal 
epithet is added to his Eruhmana wife. The fact possibly 
was, that ITarichaudra, versed in the Astras, began his 
life tks a preceptor in one of the peaceful settlements of 
the (iiirjaras in the Punjab ; hut when the trilies once 
more I'csumed their military campsiign, his racial instincts 
triumphed over the veneer of his borrowed culture and 
he changed th($ Stutni for the He proved to be 

the most successful military leader among the Gurjaras 
and established a royal line that kept alive his name and 
fame tor generations to come. 

The onward rush of the Gurjaras Avas not stopped 
Avith the death of JIarichandra. The verse 9 of inscrip- 
tion No. 1 informs us that his sons conqueivd ^ifa^Ada- 
dyapiu*a (Mandor) and built a fortress there, to keep the 
enemies in check.' Again, aat are told in A'crsc 12 of 
inscription No. 1 that Nagabhata, the fourth king, fixed 
his ciipilal at tho large city of ^feejantaka,' Arhich has 
been idcntiiied by ^fiinslii llevlj)rasftd Avith Sferta, 120 
miles north-east of lirandor.® 

The territorr round ilandor is almost due south from 

« 

the (lujarat and (iiijmnAA'aljT districts of the Punjab. It 
may he ludd, therefore, that the Gurjai'cis jiroceeded, 
generally speaking, toAvards the south from these strong- 
holds. Their gradual advance in this direction ultimately 
led them across the* Nerhudda as far ns the river Kim, 
and possildy even l)e.voiid it. Our knoAvledge about the 

* r/. Vi'i'tip 0 of the Jodlipiir iiisiT:]tlioii of I'ratiliffKi BAiiku. Miiiiahi 
Dovliirnslind ri*iul« ** MaiH.lavvapurn,” but llu? third lelter is iiol rija. It may bo 
ri'iid iiB dijti or d/i i/:i. 

* (If. veiw 12 (if the Jodhpur inscription. 

J.R.A.S., ISfU. p. «. 
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different stages of this extensive conquest is as yet 
imperfect, but some main facts may be brought out by a 
study of the contemporary records. 

As has already been noted above, these southern 
territories were ruled in the seventh century A.D. by a 
feudatory line of Gurjnra chiefs wlio traced their descent 
from SSmanta Dadda. This person 1 have already 
identified with Dadda, the son of Haricliandra. It is 
legitimate to infer, that, iulopting a practice afterwards 
followed by both the ChAlnkyas and the llfishtrakQtas, 
Kajjila created a feudatory principality in the south 
under his younger brother Dadda, evidently as a check 
against the rising power of the Valabhis and the 
Chalukyas, .iVltogethcr six rulers of this line are 
knoM'n to us, ri;., Dadda T, Yltart!ga>.lnyabhatn T, Prastin* 
taraga-Dadda IT, Jayabhata 1 1, !Rahusid)ayn>T)addn ITT, 
and Jayabhata III, each of these being the son of his 
predecessor.' The earliest records of tho family, dated 
G29 and 641 .V.1)., belong to the time of Dadda IT, and 
wc possess also several giants of the last king Jayabhatti 
111 dated 706 and 7S6 A.D. ^ The identilication of the 
villages mentioned in these grants enables us hi form an 
estimate of the extent of the feudatory Gurjara princi* 
pality. As Dr. Fleet remarks, “ these records cover the 
country from the north bank of the river Kim to the 
south bank of the MAhl, and so show the extent of the 
Gurjara territory in the neighbourhood of the const ; 
inland it doubtless extended to the Ghats.” '' 

Now, it is a noticeable fact that all these territories 
lielonged to the Katachchiiris or Kalachuris. The 8an> 
kherla Grant of tkntilla ' shows that tho territory round 


‘ Biutih. iinz.t Viil. r, Pnrt. Il| |i. 

* IviollifirnH Xur/hi'ra Xiw. 3!)"#, -lill', -111:1. 

■ fiVi'.., Viii, I, Puli. M, |i. yiri. 

• Iml Vnl. II. p. 21 IT. 
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Ilabhoi were ruled by Nirihullaka, a feudatory of 
^Akaragaoa. Again, the SarsavqiT plates of BuddbarSja ' 
prove that the districts of Kairti and Broach were under 
his possession. It is quite clear, therefore, that the 
Gurjaras must have come into possession of these terrU 
tories after the Kataohehuris, and this is in full agree* 
ment with the evidence at present available to us. The 
last known date of the Katochchuri family is 609 610 
A.D., while, as has been mentioned above, the earliest 
Ourjara record is dated in 629 A.'D. It must be held 
therefore that the feudatory Giirjara principality, under 
Diulda, in the last quarter of the sixth century A.D., did 
not originally extend beyond the Mahl. The inevitable 
quarrel that must have at once ensued with their southern 
neighbours, tbc Katachchuris, ultimately resulted in the 
overthrow of the -latter and the extension of the Gurjara 
principality south of the Mahl, sometime after 610 A.D. 

Br. iricet has expressed the opinion that " Dadda I 
and .Tayabhaia I must have l)een vassals” of theKalachuri 
king Buddha.' T cannot find any grounds for endorsing 
this view. The fact that their successors ruled over the 
Kalachuri territories does not prove anything, for .such 
was also the casu with Yijayai'ftja, a ruler of the Gujar&t 
branch of the Western Chalukyas of Btldaml. Br. Riel- 
horn h>is raniarked, while editing the Sarsav^T plates of 
Buddliar&ja, that “ the eulogistic part of this inscription 
or of some similar Katachchuri grant was known to, and 
made use of by the authors of the corresponding portions 
of the grants of Gurjara Badda IT. In my opinion, it 
tends to indicate that the family of these chiefs rose to 
independence only after the time of the Katachchuri 
Buddharaja. If Badda Pra^lntaraga had l)een preceded 

> Cj>. luJ. Viil. VI, p. SU4 IT. 

* Honib, Oaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 315. 
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by other Gurjara kings, a eulogist of his, in drawing up 
Ilia praijsii, most probably would have taken for his 
model some older Gurjara grant, and would not have allowed 
himself to lie inspired by a Katachchiiri grant.” ' The 
force of this argument is, however, considerably weakened 
by his own admission that the inscriptions of the Chalukya 
VijayaiSja also show the same characteristics. These, 
therefore, cannot be held to imply that the Broach rulers 
were dependent upon the Kataehchiiris at the beginning. 

The extension of the Gurjam power in Lata brought 
it into conflict with the ChAlukyas who had conquered 
the Kalachuri territories in southern Lfita and advanced 
beyond the river Tapti liefore the year 643 A.1).* The 
Aihoje inscription of the year 634 A.l). refers to the 
LRtas, MAlavas, and Gurjaras in terms which prove that 
they were not subjected by force, but, h(*ing impressed by 
the majesty and power of Pulakesi II, had voluntarily 
submitted to him, or sought his protection.’' The cause 
of this voluntary submission is not far to seek. If we 
remember the hostility of the royal house of Thaneswar 
against tlie Gurjaras and the ^lalavas, it may he readily 
imagined that these two powers had turned towards 
Pulakesi as the only hero capable of checking the aggres* 
sions of ^rl Harsha. Probably, as a result of this, 
the Gurjara kingdom retained its indeiiendenco as 
testified to by the Chinese traveller lliucti Tsang. It 
must have been in course of this conflict that the Gurjara 
prince Dadda II gave protection to a Valabhi king when 
the latter had suffered defeat in the liands of Harsha* 
vardhana of Xanauj, There are also reasons to believe 
that king Dharasena IV resided for some time at Broach 
enjoying the hospitality of Badda II. ♦ 


• Kp. iHd., Vol. VI, |i. 2»i. 

* Eji, Inil , Vol. V r, p. 10, and f. n. 5. 


• Kiflhorii’n Sutthan No, 3US 

• (7rt .. Vol. I, run II, p. aifi. 
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The Gurjara alliance with the Valabhie and the 
Chftlukyas was at an end as soon as the danger had 
passed away with the downfall of Harsha, and the 
inscription of Dadda III, dated 700 A.D., represents him 
as waging war against the kings of the east and the west, 
meaning certainly the king of the Yalabhis in the latter 
case and probably the western ChRlnkyas in the former. ‘ 
An inscription dated 730 A.D. refers to a successful 
struggle of Jaj abhata III against the king of Valabhi. 
The struggle possibly took place sometime lx)fore 725 A.D. 
for, as we shall just see, the Gurjara power was over* 
thrown in Luta, shortly after that time. 

There can be scarcely any doubt that the Gurjaras in 
L&ta were able to hold their own against the royal houses 
of Thaneswar, Valabhi and Badilml simply because they 
were backed by the main power of the Pratlhilra ruling 
family at Me(}nntaka. Tor, otherwise it is difficult to 
explain how such a small principality could manage 
to maintain its independent existence against such power* 
fill foes. "VVe liave already referred above to the first 
four kings of this main dynasty. Verses 13-17 of 
inscription Xo. 1 describe the next four kings, of whom, 
however, nothing of particular importance is known. 
The next king Siluka Is described in verses 18-20. The 
verse IS tells us that he li.\ed the perpetual boundary of 
the provinces of Strava^T and Amalia. Now these two 
provinces, along with a few others are said to have been 
included in the territories of Kakkuka,^ the 14th king 


> Ihi'l. 

‘ Kiulhcirn’H Svrtheru Lift No. 401*. 

» Ypua praptrt iiinliflkliyitis-Tnivanyfnn Viillsi-MflOiiyiih | 

Arrofilin Gurjjanittrilyflin i-lia {mrvnie II 3 

ffi*. / hi?.. IX., p. 2S0. 

MnruniftcIn-Viillii-TaniAi.ii-piiriyiiiikA-iijjii-liujjiirnttABii | 

Jiiniyo jpita jii^ilQnui nivlicliana-giiiiehi anurtlo I 

J. A. A. 3., 1805, pp. 617-8. 
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ofthe^d^n^y. It may be held, therefore, that there 
yns^^llli^ disturhanoe in the kingdom. That some 
^t^ger had befallen it is also implied in the next yerse 
wherein we are told that the protector of Vallamaodida 
gained the confederacy of the Bhattis by overthrowing 
^vaiftja.‘ Here the, Bhattis seem to be the name of 
the sab-clan to which the rulera belonged, for in verse 
26 of inscription No. I, FadminI the queen of Kakka, is 
said to be the purifier of the Bhatti clan. These facts, 
by themselves alone, are not easy to understand, but 
when taken along with other known facts, they yield 
interesting information. These facts are ; — 

(1) The Arab raids. 

(2) The rise of a new ruling dynasty among the 
Pratiharas. 

(I) It is a well known fact that the Aralm had 
established themselves in Sindh at the beginning of the 
eighth century A.l). and used to .send military expeditions 
into the interior from time to time. The Nausarl plates of 
the Gujar&t Chfilukya Pulakesirfija,- dated in 738 A.D., 
refers to an expedition of the Arabs in course of which 
they are said to have defeated the kings of the Saindhavas, 
the Kachchhellas, Saurfishtm, the Chavotakas, the 
Mauryas and the Gnrjaras. It seems very likely that 
the Arab invasion i-eferred to in the grant, was that 
undertaken by the officers of Junaid, the general of Kalif 


Tbolo vencs which ucTiir in the GhntiyiilA in^rriptionA of Kakkiika icrni 
undoubtedly to impl}' that Knkknku nih'd i>ror tin? coiiiilriofi nirnlioiicd therein. 
Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar hohlH the finnif> view in J. Nik Nr. if. .1., S., Vol. XXT, 
p. 414. For the idcniilication of the enuntricH bcp Kp. Inif . Vul. IX, p. 27N. 

> Bha((ikiiih DcvarAjain yo VallamaQdala-iirihiknb | 

Ni(pa)tya totkaha (?) Qaiii bhrininu prAptiivAn-chchhatm-chihiiaka^ I 19 

(Jodhpur inarription.) 

In thii, aa well aa in olhur inatanceR, the difforoucoa from the piibliahed 
reraioB are reanlta of my own atiidy of the original record. 

• TranMrfion$ of the rienna Oriental Congress, Oriental Sec., p. 231. 
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Hasbdm (724>743 A.D.). BilAduri gives a short account 
of these expeditions, and mentions, among other things, 
that Junaid sent his officers to Marmad, Mandal, Bards 
and other places, and conquered Bailam&n and Jurz. ‘ 
There can l)e no doulit that Marmad is the same as 
Maru-Mara which is referred to in the 6ha(iya]a inscrip- 
tion No. II a1x>ve, and includes Jaisalmer and part of 
Jodhpur State. ^ Bards is undoubtedly Broach, and 
Mandal ])robah]y denotes Maiidor. It is now a well 
known Tact that Jurz was the Arabic corruption of 
Gurjara. Bidlamdn probably refers to the circle of states 
referred to in inscription No. I, as Vallama^d&ht. It 
would thus appear that the Arabian army under Junaid 
conquered the main Gurjara states in the north as well 
as the feudatory state of Broach in the south. 

This catastrophe must have taken place about the 
beginning of the second quarter of the eighth century 
A. D. According to Bildduri, the Arab expeditions were 
arranged by Junaid during the Caliphate of Hashdm who 
ruled from 72.1 to 743 A. D. According to Elliot Junaid 
was succeeded by Tamim about 723 A. D.’* Evidently 
this last date is far from being definitely known and we 
may therefore conclude that the expeditions were under- 
taken shortly after 724 A. B. The Nausarl plates show, 
however, that the expeditions referred to in them took 
place between 731 A. D. and 738 A. B. Eor, according 
to the Balstlr plates,'* AvanijanRsraya Pulakediraja did 
not come to the throne till the year 731 A. B. and as 
he himself takes the credit of having repelled the Arabs 
from NausSri the event must be dated after that year. 
Noav Biliidiiri tells us that besides the Gurjara territories 

' Elliot, UiHtorij of iNciia, Vol 1, \\ 126. 

> Kp. inci., Yol. IX, p. 278. 

* Elliot, Jlistortf of India, Vol. I, p. 442. 

* Beferrccl to iu J. Po. Br. R. «4. 8., Vol. XVI, p. 5; imd Ep, /net,, Vol, VIII, 
p. 231. 
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notedabove Junaid aent officers against Ifzain, and against 
the country of Maliba (evidently meaning the eastern and 
western Malwa), but Junaid’s successor was feeble and in 
his days the Musulmans retired from several parts of 
India, and left some of their possessions.' If we consider 
together the informations supplied by the Indian inscrip- 
tions and the Arab historums, we may safely conclude 
tliat the Arab expeditions which began shortly after 721 
A. D. lasted for a period of about ten years. During the 
first part of this period, under the direetion of Junaid, the 
Arabs achieved great successes and overran the neighbour- 
ing provinces as far as Ujjain in the east and Lfita in the 
south." But the force of the first onward rusli was soon 
spent up, and under Tamiin, the feeble successor of 
Junaid, they had to retire from their newly conquered 
territories. In the south they were defeated by the 
Oujarat Ghalukyas under AvanijanSs'raya Fulakes'irfija, 
while in the east they met with a new power which not 
only checked their proscut aggressions but was destined to 
prove one of the strongest bulwarks against the advance 
of the Islamic power in future. This was the Pratihftra 
dynasty of Avanti, of which w'e next procetnl to give some 
detailed account. 

(2) It has been already noticed a1x>ve that the Gurjaras 
advanced southwards from the Punjab till they sotthd in 
and about Mandor in llajputuna, and that from this place 
they not only continued to advance towards the south but 
also moved towards the etist. The available evidence 
shows that they settled in various ptvrts of the country 
in both these direction.s. Thus Dr. V. A. Smith hiu 

* Elliot, IliaUtnj of India^ Vol. f, p. I2fi. 

» The Chincin niinHiii cumiimme thin vieir. Wu aro toM that (lariiii; the 
period Kui.jrneii (713.741 A.D.; an amlmaRador fmm the kinic of Central India 
demanded military aid fnini the Chiiiemi emiiemr for piiniahiii!; the Tilietani (who 
had conqnerod Central India) and another ciinmy, Mill miiru powerful, which had 
recently made iti appearance, ti;., the AraU (Ta-chi). U Sepal, Vol. If, pp. 174 . 76 . 
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shown that there are consistent traditions, current in 
different parts, of Bundolkhand, to tlie effect, that the 
Farih&ras settled there almiit the eighth century A. 1). ' 
Towards the south their occupation of Liita has already 
been referred to and it is not impossible that they 
proceeded even further south ; for Mr. A. Venkatasubbiah 
has traced the existence of Pratihara chiefs even in the 
Kanara country.^ But hy far the m(Mit important settle- 
ment in this direction was that of Avanti, or western 
Malwti, for the PratihAra chiefs of this place were the 
founders of the great imperial family at Kanauj. This 
fact, so far as I know, has not been recognised by any 
historian, but it seems to me to rest on unimpeacliable 
grounds. 1 shall therefore deal with the question in 
some detail. 

Mr. K. B. Pathak brought to light a passage in 
Jaina Harivaihsa of Jinasena which gives the precise 
date of its composition as follows’: — 

^keshv => alxlasiitcsbu s<aptasu disarii panchottareshQ 
= ttaraih 

Pati-Indrayudha-namni K rishi.iaiiripaje l^rlvallabhe 
daksbiuniii | 

Pflrvam ^rlmad^ Avanti-bhubbriti nripe VatsA^ 
dirajes pariiih 

8auryanam=adhima^iale jayayute virc A^arahe= 
vati H 

The passage was subsequently noticed by Peterson ' 
and .Fleet ’ and the following I’emarks of the last named 
scholar may be taken to fairly represent the views of all 
the three regarding its interpretation. “ A passage in Jaina 
Harivaiii^ of Jinasena tells ns that the work was finished 

■ J. A. S. n., 188!, Part I, pin :« IT. • l».l A„f., lOlil, p. WS. 

» Iml. AnI., Vol. XV, p. I H. Itomb. Vol. I, Pnrl II, p. IW, fn. 2. 

* Petonon’a foiii'lh «« SniiAitil MnitHivrij'li*, Kxtnivttf, p. 17S. 

‘ Bp. Vol. VI, pp. llB.a 
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in i^ka-Samrat 703 (expired), A. V. 783-78i, when 
liioro ivero Mijfuing', — ni various diroctions deterttiiued 
with reference to a town named YardhamSnapura, which 
is to be identified with the modern Wa(}hw&i|^ in the 
Jh&l&vfli} division of KAtiu&wfir,— in the north, Tudrftyudha ; 
in the south ^rlvallabha ; in the east, Yatsar&ja, king of 
Avanti (Ujjain) ; and, in the west, Yarfiha or Jayavarnha, in 
the territory of the Sauryas.” This seems to have been 
the accepted view till 1902 when Prof. D. It. Dhandarkar 
gave a somewhat different interpretation of the passage.' 

“ The second half of the stamsa,” said he, “ beginning 
with Sakeahe-abda-aateshu, etc., does not appear to me to 
have been properly translated. The word ttfipa in my 
opinion, shows that Aefitili-bbTibhrifl is to be connected 
with purvatk and T a(Maifh‘<ij'f‘ witli tifjiiriiifi. The transla* 
tion would then be sis follows : “ in the east, the illustrious 
king of Avanti; in the west king Yatsaraja (and) in the 
territory of the Hauryas, the victorious and brave Ynraha,” 
T)r. V. A. Smith writing in 1909, accepteil the inter- 
pretation of Prof, llhandarkar with tin* pj*efntory 
remark ‘'that the translation Inis l>een tlie subject of 
dispute.” Latsr on Mr. 11. Chanda,'' Mr. 11. 1). lianerji ' 
and Sten Konow '* accepted the translation given by 
Prof. Bhandarkar, which may thus said to have held 
the field till now. " In my humble opinion, however, the 
views of i'leet and Pathak .seem to be preferable. For, 
in the first place, the author evidently seeks to describe 
the four kings in the four directions ; but according to 
Prof. Bhandarkar’s view, — apart from grammatical 
difiiculties, there iMjing no object of the verb neati , — we 

‘ J. IK lit. n. A. S, v.il. XXI, |.. 121, fii. I. 

" J, n, A. R, IJMjy, |i. 2.13. * iSnntju.riiJu.luala, lili. 

‘ Palatt of hfiiifal, ji. «». - Kp, /wA, Vul, XIII, \t. 2iKi. 

" Kul Ur. iiocriilu uccopiud thu ulil iiitiirpreiniiiiii in nmi, Hliliuiijfh tin* 
vi«WB of Prof, lilianrlarknr were kiioivii to liim. 
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get a fifth province and there remains no name for the 
king of the east, the only exception of the kind. Secondly, 
as the writer wtis indicating these directions with refer* 
once to Yardhanianapura, modern Wac^wfiQ, in the 
Jhalawar division of Kathiawar, “ the west ” can only 
refer to SanrAshtra and cannot l)e taken to apply to a 
country like Gurjaratrii or even to any part of lUjputAna 
Avhere Vatsaraja is supposed to have l)een ruling. Accord- 
ing to the interpretation of Dr. J'^lcet, Vatsaraja, the 
king of Avauti, would bo the king of the oast, and king 
of Saiuya — or Sauraniairdala, evidently Sauraslitra, the 
king of the west, referred to by the author. It will be 
observed that this is fully in keeping with the geogra- 
phical position of Warjliwaiji where the author wrote 
his book. 

Quite recently, Prof. I). K. Bbnndarkar has drawn my 
attention to a passage in an unpublished copper plate 
grant in his possession,' which runs as follows : — 

I[irai;>yngarbl)nih rajanyaij^ GjjayiuySmyada^sitam | 

Pratlbrirl(b) ki-tam vena Giirjjaros'=adi rajakaihn 

This 2><>bits to a (}urjara Prallbara kingdom in 
[Jjjain, for the word Pratihara, apart from its usual 
meaning, is evidently an allusion to the name of the elan. 
Professor llhandarkar admits that this (iually settles 
the 2>()bit, ill re<;ard to the interpretation of the 
passage in Ilarivaihs'a, in favour of Pathak, Peterson 
and I'^loid. 

Xi)w. an aeeoniit of the Pratihara dynasty to which 
this A'atsarnja. king of Avnnti, belonged, has been 


‘ Tliin wiiH foniiprly in liie n»MHie.woii of his i*l«lor brother, late Mr. S. K. 
Blininlnrktir. It will hoiipcforth be rofeiwii to ns Sniij.iii copiier plate. Prof. D. B. 
Dhiiii(1nrkar in LMlitiin; If for tlio Kp. Iml. I take fills opporl unify of expressing my 

iiulebtotlness lo hini for hiix r-rkinilly prriiiitteil 1110 fo nso fhe inscription hrforo 
its publicutioii. 
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preserved in the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja.' It tells 
us that, NSi^abhata, the founder of the family, defeated 
the powerful forces of a Mlechohha king.* •* 'I'he manner 
in which this solitary fiict is mentioned with regard to the 
founder of the royal line seems to show that it was looked 
upon as of great importance in the history of the family. 
Now the locality of Nilgabhata’s kingdom and the period 
when he flourislied, may be gathered from the passage 
ill the Jaina Harivathsa referred to above. It lias been 
unanimously held by scholars that the Yatsaraja, referred 
to in the aliuve passage, is the Pratihara king of 
the same name, the grand-nephew of Ntlgahhata. As 
Yatsariija was ruling in 783-78 1 A. I)., Niigabhata 
may bo taken to have flourished about 72-) A. I). 
Again Avanti must be looked ui>oii as the home 
territory of the dynasty, for although Vatsaraja ruled 
over an extensive kingdom, he is called the ruler of 
Avanti in the aliovc passage. It may be held therefore, 
that Niigabliata was ruling over Avanti alnmt 725 
A. D. 

As we have seen above this was the period when the 
great Arab raid took place, and Biladurl clearly mentions 
Uzain as being attacked by the Arabs. Uzain is no doubt 
the same as IJjjain, the capital of Avanti and there can 
scarcely be any doubt, therefore, that the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion, like the Xausarl plates, refers to the Arab expedi- 
tion described by RiladurT. 

According to the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja, the 
Arab forces were defeated by Niiirabhata and this is fully 

* See f. n. 2, p. 12 iibove, 

• Gwalior inac-ription, vrrso *. Tlio lottara rend b; I'nndit IliriiiMnik im 

•*Val*iin.mIeohohliii,” alionUl, 1 think, lio read na ■■ Vnliirn (ii).inlcchohha.” 
Profemr D. it. Rhanitarkar mail tho third lotii>r aa ' (.■hn '(/»(!. I01l,p, StO) 

and takea • Valaohn ’ to moan Baiuoliw. Thia vi-w lian Iwon awptod’ hjr lir. Stnii 
Konow {Ep, [nd,, Vol. XTT, ]». 200). 
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in keeping with the account of Bilfldnri, who observes : — 

*' They the Ara1)9) made incursions against Uzain, 
and they attacked Baharimand and burnt its suburbs. 

Junaid conquered Al BailamSii and Jurz ” Thus 

whereas other places were conquered, the Arabs merely 
sent incursions against Ujjain, and if we remember that 
this is from the pen of an Arab historian, it must be 
looked upon as a tacit admission tliat the Arabs failed in 
tlieir expedition against Ujjain. It is also significant 
that the Nausftrl plates do not include the king of 
Avanti among the list of those that were defeated by the 
Arabs. 

We are now in a position to follow intelligently the 
account of the Pratlhilra dynasty of Jodhpur. It is pos- 
sible that from the very beginning their kingdom con- 
sisted of a numlier of hnidatory principalities wliich to- 
gether composed ti manlaln. At least the expression 
eallamawfalfipalaka,' applied to one of the kings in verse 
19 of inscription No. I, seems to show that they were 
looked upon as the head of the confederacy. The disrup- 
tion of this confederacy must have been one of the dis- 
astrous consequences of the Arab expeditions by which 
the whole country was overrun. In .-my case the out- 
lying principality of Llta docs not seem to have been 
ratained long, for 730 .V. D. is the latest date obtained 
for the Gurjaras in this quarter. Siluka who occupied 
the throne in the second quarter of the eighth century 
A. D. seems to have been able to avert a total wreck of 
his empire, and preserved the provinces of StravanI and 
Valla to his family. Fortunately for him the fury of the 
Arab invasious pa.s.sed away in a few years ; but a nevr 
danger w'as ahead. The rival Fratfhara line of Avanti 
had acquired prestige and renown by hurling Imck the 


' cy. f. n. 1| |i. 20 above. 
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Islamic hordes from their frontier, and it was inevitable 
that they should seek to'wrest the supreme power from 
the Jodhpur Pratiharas, whose power must have been 
considerably weakened by the recent reverses. As noticed 
above, the verse 19 of inscription No. I informs us that 
diluka, possessed of the sign of umbrella, gained the 
confederacy of the Bhattis by having defeated Bevai^ja.” ' 
It appears to me that this Devan'ija is identical witli the 
king of the same name in the Avanti family, who was 
the nephew of Nagnbhata. This assumption rests upon 
three grounds : — 

(1) The contemporaneity of Siluka and Dcvartlja, 
both haring lived about 7o0 A. I). 

(2) This DeVi'irnja is described in the Clwalior iii> 

scriptionof Bhoja as having laid the foundation 
of the futuni greatness of his family by defeat- 
ing other kings. 

(3) Yatsaraja, the successor of Devaraja, is said in 
the same inscription to have wrested the eni])irc 
from the famous Bha]).di elan.' It seems to 
me very likely that this famous Bhainli elan is 
no other than the Bhat,ti clan to Avhich the 
Jodhpur Pratiharas belong('d. 

The whole history of the period may then Imj construed 
as follows with the help of the data i-eAwred to abcive. 
As we have seen, shortly after the beginning of the 
eighth century A. B., a Pratiham dynasty wtis ruling in 
Avanti or western Malwa. That this dynasty was closely 
allied to the ruling dynasty of Jodhpur admits of no 
doubt, for both possessed the common tradition of heiiig 


> Ihitl. 

* Cj\ vrrrto 7 in ihfj Gwalior iiiKfniii;i.m i>f BlKijji. 
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descRnded from Lakshmaoa tho brother of llama ; both 
traced the common name Pratlliara to the fact that the 
hero once served ns a doorkeeper to his elder brother 
llama ; and the two families contained such common names 
of kings as Kakkuka, Nagnbhata and Bhoja, the first two 
of which are not to be met with anywhere else. It is not 
definitely known in whnt relation the new dynasty stood 
to the old one, and when it advanced as far ns Western 
IVIalwa. It is not of coui-se impossible that the same wave 
of con(]uest which brought the Ourjaras ns far as Lata in 
the south also estiiblished another Iiranch in Avanti, a 
little to the east of it. This su])position is strengthened 
by the consideration that both these territories belonged 
to the Katachchuris just when the CJurjaras were advan- 
cing from llajputana. That the Katachchuris had to 
give way bcjfore the advanced hordes of the Gurjaras 
apjwars (piite clearly from the occupation of Ijala by the 
latter some time before 020 1)., as has Ixseu already 

noticed above. It is cpiite probablo that the conflict 
bedween the Gurjaras and tliu Katachchuris continued 
even after the occupation of Ijata by tho latter, till they 
had also wrested AVestern Malwa from their enemies. In 
the century, (i2.”i-723 A. D., then, the Gurjaras held sway 
over an tsxtonsivc territ«iry, and so far as is known to us 
at present, there was something like a confederacy of 
states over which the Pratlhara family of .lodhpur ruled 
as suzerains. But then came the disastrous Arab inva- 
sions when the mighty Gurjara p)wer lay prostrate Ijofore 
the vanguards of Islam. One of the Gurjara principa- 
lities, however, sucee.ssfully withstood this terrible shook. 
The natural defences, as well as its remoteness might 
have contributed towards the result, but in any ease the 
(lurjara-Pratlhara ruler of Avanti hurled back the forces 
of Islam and probably also cau.sed the ultimate retreat of 
the marauders not long afterwards. This triumphant 
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success of one of the Gurjara. principalities must have 
eadlj contrasted nritli the serious reverses sustained by 
others and in particular by the ruling family which had 
hitherto exorcised the suzerain power. It was inevitable 
that the successful power should make a bold bid for the 
supreme position, and it was natural that the Gurjara 
states should favourably entertain this claim of one who 
had proved to be their true saviour. That explains the 
struggle between Devarftja of the new family, and ^iluka, 
who possessed the sign of umbrella, /.e., hitherto held 
the supreme position. Devarsja was however defeated and 
Siluka regained, or rather retained his suzerainty over at 
least a part of the Gurjara states. The rising PratihSra 
power of Aranti was not, however, to be cheeked 
by a single reverse. Vatsarlija, the son and successor 
of Devaraja, continued the struggle, and at length 
“wrested the empire from the famous Bhu];u}i clan.” 
Thus passed away the glorio.<< of the family of 
llarichandra, after it had succe.ssfully ruled as suzerain 
power for about two hundred years. The altered condition 
of the family is faithfully reilcctcd in inscription 
No. I. After describing the military exploits of Siluka, 
the poet tells us that " his sou Jhota proceeded to the 
BhSglrathl ” and his gRindson Bhilladitya “ pos.ses8ed 
of mtm qualities and disposed to nu.steritips bestowed 
the kingdom on his son and proceeded to GangSdrara ” 
(vv. 21-22). This seems to indicate that the Pratlhara 
family of Jodhpur was politically insignificant during 
the latter part of the eighth century .V. D. The history 
of the Gurjaras henceforth centred round the rulers 
of the Avanti line, and wo shall therefore proceed 
with their history, touching only incidentally upon that 
of the older family. 

The early kings of this dynasty, their relation 
to one another and the known dates wo possess 
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of 

them may 

be represented by the following 

table : — 

Ijakshmaua 


Nft^bhata 

- J 

I. 

1 

(Unnamed brother) 

. J 


Kakkuka 

II. 

III. Dovaraja 

IV. VatBaraja (763-784> A.D.) 


V. Nfiji'akbata II (815 A.D.) 

VI. KSniabhadra 

VII. Bhnja (843, SO'!, 876, 877, 882 A.D.) 

I 

VIII. llaheiulrnpSla (S9S, 80S), 904, 908 .\.D.) 

[Tho third kiti" Devaraja is also known as Deva- 
Mkti, and the seventh king is relerred to under four 
difTcrent names such as, .Mihira,, Adivarftha, PrabhSsa and 
Bhoja. Mahendrapala is called Mahendrayudha and 
Nirbhaya Narendra by his court poet Bajas'ekliara. The 
Bfth verse of the Gwalior inscription may be taken to 
imply that the second kin^ Kakkuka was also known as 
Kukiistha.] 

Wa have already seen that Nagabliata, the founder of 
the family flourished about I’lii A. D. and established its 
{;reai ness by his triumphant success over the Arabs. The 
Hansot plates of the Chahamana feudatory Bhartriva4dha 
If ' records a "rant that was made at Broach, in the 
increiisiii" rei^n of victory of the glorious Nagavaloka, 
in the year Tod A. D. Prof. J). It. Bhandarkar upheld the 
view that this Nag&valoka is no other than Nagabhata 
I ■ and Dr. 8ten Konow has accepted it. * It 


> £/ lad., Vul. \n, p. 197. 

• tnd. int., >911, p. W>. 

• Ky. lad., Vol. Xil, p am. 
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would then follow that ho re-established the PratlliSra 
suzerainty over Broach which the family of Jodhpur 
must have lost during: the Arab expeditions. A remini- 
scence of Nilgahhata’s struggle with the neighbouring 
powers seems to have been preserved in the llagholi 
pliites of Jayavardhana II, a king of the ^lihi dynasty 
ruling over part of Central Provinces. We are told that 
Prithuvardhana, a previous king of tln^ family, conquered 
the Gurjara country.' 

Practically nothing is known of the second king 
Kakkuka. Thu third king Devaraja is described in the 
Gwalior inscription as a very powerful ruler, wielding 
sovereignty over a number of chiefs. But, ns noted above, 
he failed in his attempt to establish his suzerainty by 
defeating the .ludhpur Pratiharas. 'I'he cause of this 
failure is not far to s<?ek. Almost at the saim? time when 
XRgabhata was laying the foundations of the future 
greatness of his family, a new power arose in the south. 
This was the Bashtrakiita dynasty of ^falkhcd. The 
Siinjan plates of Amot'havarsha informs us that king 
Uantidurga, the founder of th<‘ new power, conquered 
Avanti and performed a sacrilice in which a Gurjara king 
served as the Pratihfiri or door-keep(n’.“ This event 
possibly took place some time after Tot A. 1)., ns it is 
not mentioned in the iSilmanga<l ]ilates of Dantidurga," 
dated in that year, [t is likely, therefore, that the 
Gurjara-Pratlhara king who siillcred defeat in the hands 
of the Bilshtrakilt'i^’^ was Devaraja. Thus began that 
hereditary struggle hetwtsen the two powers whitrh lasted 
for about two hundnsl yeaw. For the present, it must 
have considerably weakerutd the- newly risen power. But 


' fi'yi. liitl,. Vol, IX, |f. 11. 

’ Si.H ilirM>r8«' r|uote*JMljiiii« fill |) a:i. 
- Ki-lIioniH U»l, Vo ft;!. 
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fortunately, confusion shortly broke out in the BSshtra* 
ksta affairs, and a palace revolution placed Krishna I on 
the throne.' 

VatsarSija, the son and successor of DevarSja, was thus 
in a more favourable position than his father, and success- 
fully accomplished the task left unfulfilled by the latter. 
He was undoubtedly one of the greatest heroes of the 
family and his reign constitutes a definite landmark in 
its history. The passage in Jaina Uarivaihda, quoted 
above, definitely locates him at Avanti in the year 783- 
78 1 A.I)., but, as a matter of fact, his power extended 
beyond its limits. The Gwalior inscription informs ns 
that he took the empire from the Bha^dls. As T have 
iilremly indicated above this probably refers to liLs suzer- 
ainty over the (Jnrjara states in Itajputilna. In any case, 
tlio Osia stone ~ inscription and the DaulatpurS cupper 
plate ^ clearly show that ho exercised sway in GurjaratrS, 
in central lltljpuUlna. 

We gather some important informations almut Vat- 
saruja from the lliishtrakota records. The eighth verse 

• Dr livid the viow tiint, DaiitMiir^ii was dvj'nsvil in favour of his 

iiiiclv Kfiblina 1. (lintuh. (Vir:,, Vol. F., I'urt 11, p. 390-301). Sir 11. U. BliRudarkar 

lliis I'ii'W {U'iiif p. lOri) ninl is siipportvil l>y Trof. D. K. BliamlHikar 
(P/*. /«■!., Vol. Vr, p. 20;)) StiMi Koimw XIII, p. 277) aiui Dr. V. S. Snkthanikar 
(//ill/, Vol. XIV, p. 123), Bill the* morn nsiivrliun in tliv vurlivr plaloH that Krishna 1 
bornino Kiiii; nl'li'r l);iiitiiliir"A had nscviidod to honvoii ur (lint the latter is called 
8LUi-KuIiinibhojft-bhnsktii'ti does nut tako away from tho force of Dr- Fleet's arguments. 
For it iM very lik»»ly that Kpsln.iit I Imd iiiurilen'd Dnntidurga who had inken to 
viviouH venrFos during i-ho IiirI pari of his reign iiud thvn usurped hia throne. Thus 
liu would naturally ascend the throne after Dautidiirgn hud gone to heaven. But 
whntovcr of tliesu theories l)0 correct, the view I have taken above, rir., that there 
wuB n palace rcvuluticii in the llashtrakiita Kingdom, rest upon the clear statement 
of Iho Burodn platen that” Krishujnnljn uprooted his relative who had rt*sorted to 
ovil ways, and appropriated the kingdom to himself, for the benefit of his family.” 
(/nd. AhL Vol. Xll, p. 102.) 

• Xanh.II, J. R. A. S., HUff, p. I0U>| Pnv- PP- 16, SS. 

• Sp. hH., Vol. V, p. aos. rho ilato mint now bo rma at 000 and not lOQ, 

For tliia and oilier corrccliou. in the datoa of tlio (luijara inacriptiona Prof. 
D. H. Bhnndarknr tj. J. Bo. Hr. B. A. S., Vol. XXI, pp. 410.11. Tho correctiona woe 
accepted by Kicihom in Xach. K.ihiV. Ott. ll'wmi. OoUingen, pp. 300-304. 
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in the Badhanpur plates of Ctovinda III, which is also 
repeated in the Wa^t grant of the same monarch refers 
to the defeat inflicted upon him by the Bashtrakuta king 
Dhruva in the following words : — 

“ By his matchless armies having quickly driven into 
the trackless desert VatsarSja, who boasted of having 
with ease appropriated the fortune of the royalty of the 
Gauda, he in a moment took away from him, not merely 
the Gaiida’s two umbrellas of state, w'hite like the rays 
of the autumn moon, but his own fame also tluit had 
spread to the confines of the regions.” ' 

This passage certainly proves that Yatsarftja had 
defeated the King of Gauda, ^ before he was himself defeat* 
ed by Dhruva. It has been generally concluded that Yat- 
saraja invaded Gauda and must have of course conquered 
the intermediate states. This view, how'ever, hiis prolxibly 
to 1)0 given up in view of a verse in the Sunjan copper 
plate of Amoghavarsha I. It tells us with referonen 

* Ep. iHil., vr, 24K. 

* T havn no hesitation in taking (iniirja ns the nniiie of a imi't nf Kongal, which 
generally indicated ai thiri period the wlmle of thi.x kingdom. Tlio Into A. M. T. 
Jackson opiiosed this curn-iit view, apparently on the aiithnriiy of AI IliTiini'H atate- 
ment thal ThSiieswar was called tJiula in hia days. (J. H. A. S., IrtC*. ]»p. IfkMU). 
Mr. B. C. Musumdar supported Mr. Juck.«on by filing a verse from 1 ho Mat sya 
rnraiiB to the effect that liajii Sravasta founded Sravastl in daiida ilesn, the evident 
conclusion being of course that “ Cbnidii iniifst have? been lying to ihe norrh of Kowila 
and to the iiorih-wost of MilhiM’* (J. If. A. 5., p. -US). It w. therefore, rpiilc 
clear that there wei*o more than one Gaiicln, hut ihi* real point for ilecisioii is, which 
is the famous kingdom of Gnuejn n-forrcMl to ill tho rcrords of the eighth contiiry 
A. D. With tho evidence iit present avnilahli! Ihi re can. I think. I.m only one answer 
to this (piestion. The PhIa kfngsi of Bengal arc rallcti flaiitjeswar in their inscrip- 
tions whereas tho rulers of no other province aretiH yet known to have aviiincil this 
title. Besides the H.cently dmeovered llnrahil inHci-iptinii shnw.^ tiint Reng.il w.tH 
referred to in tho inscriptions .as Giuida us early at leaMtaatlie middle of tho sixth 
century A. JJ , for wo have u vcr.‘»o with refereniu to Tsiliiavariiiiiti which runs as 
follows 

“Kri/i’u rhaijalhnoc/iiiSit/hMhibhHVo Onufliln Hanunlrninnjan*’ 

Ai tho Gandas arc said to havo tukcii ihe shelter (Kp. Ind. Yol. XTV, p 117) of 
the sea, Qanda hero can only refer to Bengal wliich has a Hoa coast, and neither 
Thancawnr nor any country north of Kofi.ila. (For a ilifTercnt inti^rpretiitloii of tho 
verso quoted by Mr. B. 0, Maxuindar r/. A>. /mf., Vol. XlJf, p. 28fl). 
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to DhruYo, that ‘he took away the white umbrellas 
of the King of Gaw^a (who was) destroyed between the 
Ganges and the Jumna.* This verse seems to refer to an 
encounter between Dhruva and the King of Gauc}a some- 
where between the Ganges and the JamunA.' That the 
KashtrakQta king had actually proceeded so far in his 
career of conquest is also proved by a veme in the Baroda 
plates of Karkarfija.^ The important points established 
by these references may be summarised as follows : — 

I. That the kingdom of Gaiuja stretched as far at 
least as Allahabad in those days, 
ir. That Vatsaruja defeated the King of Gauda. 

III. That, probalily not long afterwards, A'^atsaraja 
as well as the King of Gamla were defeated 
by Dhruva. 

It appears that while Vatsaritja was laying the found- 
ations of the fuiuro greatness of his family in the west, 
the riilas had established a strong monarchy in Bengal 
in the cast. The former gradually expanded his kingdom 
towards the cast while the latter did the stime in the 
opposite direction. Under the circumstances it was 
inevitable that there would Ixi a trial of strength between 
the two. In the fimt encounter the lord of Gaiula was 
defeated '* ; but M'hile the rivals were thus fighting with 

' (isiiij'a-V.aTiiiinayoniiiiiiulhye rAjkfici— (fautlHEyii un8yata|i | 
Tj:iki<liiiiMi1il-ravliii1(lQi 8vc(a-clilintrjini yo-liarat II 144. 

- Vo-=(jiiiii;'il-V:iiiiriio tarAngn-Hiiliha!^ griUniKn-parubhyalj luuiiaih I 
RtlkHliArh-cliihiia-iiililieiia di tat-i'rSptavari-aisvararii I 

l)oh-ilsuiiiiiiitu-viiibliavuii'-ivii giiiiiiir-yynEiya b1iniiiiutlbliir-ildi&> I 
VyA|iius-laRya bubhuva kIrtti-piiru«ho Uoviiida-riljii^ suUlj II 

hid .Inf., Vul XIT, p. lo9. 

Dr. Fleet ivlio eilitiMl tlio iiiKcnptioii look the firdt two liiips as referring to 
(Soviiiilii 111 (Ibid,, p. I<i3), iiiid Mr. R. Glinmln aldo adopted the ftonio view (lfanii«T, 
Vul. Vll, \\ 5RR). In my bu.;.ol« opiidnn tbia is A miaiako and ilio last line clearly 
abtivta that llio refereneo ia not lo (.iovindari&jii but to bis fatbor, Dhruva. 

" It. iH tbiirt not iioeoifKary to aiippoao tliat- VatMirAja nctiinlly .ndvnnccd ns far iii 
(iuiidn, for the buttle might have taken pliice far nwuy fraiii its bordera. It Was 
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each other, a common enemy appeared from the south, 
involved both of thorn in a common ruin and pushed as 
far as the Ganges and the JamunS. 

Thus began that tripartite struggle between the Gur* 
jaras, the Palas and the llSshtrakatas which may be looked 
upon as the most important factor in the political history 
of India during the next century. The key-note of this 
straggle seems to have beep the possession of the Ganges 
and the Janmnii, or more properly speaking, Kanauj, 
for which each of these tried and succeeded in his own 
turn. In order that the account of this struggle might 
be intelligently followed we arrange below, in a tabular 
form, the list of kings of the three riviil dynasties, so far 
as w'e are concerned with them here. 

(inrjitra, /faxAhutiuhi, Vain. * 

Dovnritja ... ... (7r>:i A. D.) ... fio|iulii ((.' A.ll.) 

Va<«irflja (7M.7^*1 D.) .. Dliniva (I7. 77ll-7y*l) IJlninnapUa (f*. 7w)-hl.’>) 

A. ]). 

Nagtiblia^a (81o A. U.) ... (Joviiula III (C. 701 Sl.() 

Rtliiiribliiiilrii ... ... Ainr.-;'fiavai>hu (Si J.877) .. Dcvajiala .\. D.) 

Rliuja (G. 8i3-8!X) A. 1).) ... ... ... (s.7()-.Siii.) A.D.) 

^Iaheiif1ra|j3la (C. 8!K)-010 Ki'islina 11 (0i(2 A.i).) ... .VyitrAyiiii-ijmla (G. s(>i)-WI5 

A. D.) A.D.) 

It will appear from iho above sehemo that the first 
encounter took jilace between tlie liashtniknta king 
Uliruva, the (Jurjara king Vatsarfija, and the Vfila king 
Dharmapala.* Hut the death of Dhruva, sometime 

furWierhcld by A. M. T. JaokMiti (Ih.whnj f/,/:., Vol. I, I'nrt i pii. KMi- ttiK), l)r. 
V. A. SmiOi (/. W J. 8., MHW, |i. LTi.’i), rimI I)i-. Ifm-riili- (./. /f. .1. N.. p. CUI) 
that Vatsarilja alHo rfiiiqiiLrf.al Thw vii.-w ivitt.s ii|i.iti a in 1.30 of 

t.io Baroda ]ilalc-s of Kaikarajii in tvliirh iln? Oiirj:ir:i.'t arr saiil i«i Iiavi? i|i‘fi‘Hird tlio 
lords of Ganda and Vaiijf i. B-it as NdsfuMiabi in known fit)in ihi* Gwnlhir iiiHCiip- 
tioii to have dufoalcd f)io lunl of Buii'/ul, 1111 * 1 * 1 ! is no rvaiiuii to OKMuidali! Vatcinriljn 
with the.' curirpiuHt of tho jirijviiK.*i!. 

« For the diilc8 »gsi}{in-.| to til.) Pita kiiigt ,/. my aitiulu “Tl.c c]iroti..l.«y ..f 
the Min kinsii ’’ in J. A. S. It., Vol. XVII, VMl, |i. I. 

Dr. V. A. Sniilh ri.-innrlcii : I>li:trinn|i.Uii, iiHwoKlinll |iri‘M)ntly Hno, wnn ii 
Bionorrh of Knot powor, nnd it is tinlikoly llm‘. |,n s|iuii|.| havo siicciiiiilioii lo tlio 
Gnrjnm attack ■' (J. It. A. S., IttC, 2.-^). fl„i tl.„ i.|,„.tiiie., on p. 317. tho kin;; 
of Bengal defeated liy Ndgablmta with Uiiurinatuila. 
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before 794 A. D., ushered in a period of confusion in the 
Eashtrakata kingdom. A confederacy of twelve kings 
in the south was formed against the new king Qovinda 
111, and he had, besides, to copo with the treacherous 
hostility of the Ganga king.' While his own hands w'ere 
busy in the south the northern possessions seem to have 
been left in charge of his younger brother Indrariija. To 
the northern kings this was a good respite and they were 
not slow to take advantage of it. Dharmapala who was 
probtibly less affected by the Uashtrakata blow, seems to 
have entered the Acid first and made his suzerainty 
acknowledged by almost all the important states in north- 
ern India including the (inrjara kingdom of Avanti. 
In particular, he conquered Kanauj by defeating ludra- 
raja and others, and thus reached what scorns to have 
been the goal of royal ambition in those days.' 

The ever-shifting political combination of the time, 
however, made it diUicult, if not impossible, for any king 
to enjoy undisturlxid a long and prosperous reign. 'I'lie 
(iurjara power was merely stunned by the Itashtrakuta 

* JJinitbaii f I ft :cff iVt'f Vul. I, l*art H, |i. ROi'i, 

* Cf. viTMO J3 ill KIi:llim|iiir co]i]H>r niiil viTtse •') in the Bliilgnl|iiir roppor 

plulu Ilf >i'aribyuii»]i<Uii. It has been goiiriitlly iisMiiiieil Unit this liidniiAjii is ideii- 
(ii'iil with hiilnlyudliii iiiriiliuiuMl in the piiFRup* i||iii1lm1 aVuvr on p. !23 fioni Joina 
llarivnihra. ])ut apart from the close rrspnililniu'o In the two names, there is no 
otiicr i^asfin to establish this identity. For, there Is iibiEoIiitely no evidence to show' 
that IndrAyiidha ev.>r ruled iit Kiinniij, the term “in tlip mirth/* liciiij; not merely 
viiffiio and iiidelinite, but hardly applicable to Kanniij, when spoken with refereiico to 
\Yndliwlli.i in KillliiAwAr. On the other hand wo know that the KCshtnikritn Indmrajn, 
brother of (iovinda III was II contcnipomry of Dhnriiiapaia. The Bnvodii plates of 
KurkarAja iiiforni us that Dliruva hud conquered the buBiii of the (jlnii^cs and the 
Jiimiin mid that Iiiilm was npimintcd by his brother to rnle over the liSteavarn- 
ina^fjnln, which i.ecmH to iiienii the northern itossessions of the Basil trakiitns with 
the province of I«A(a ns the centn*. Tho probability, tlierofore, is that it was by 
defontiii^ the IMshtrakula priiico liidnirAjn (hut Dlinrinnpilla refmiiicd KAiiyaknbja 
and bestowed it upon (■liakrAymllin who was probably kept nut of liis imssessions by 
tlic Rftshtnikfita power. In aiiy case it B«*enis to me tbot with tbe available data it 
is more rcnsonablo to idetilify lndrarAja of the BhAgnlpur copper pinto with the 
UAshtrakula priiico of tho inmo nniiio than with liidrAyudlia incutioiicd in tho 
llarivttiftsB, 
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blow, not killed, and Nsgabhata II, the son and suceessor 
of Yatsaraja, set himself to the task of retrieving the 
fortunes of his family. His aehievements arc described 
in four eloquent verses in the (Iwalior inscription. By a 
careful examination of these as well as the data supplied 
by the Baroda plates of Karkaraja it is possible to form a 
fair idea of the history of his reign. 

It appears in the first place that Nagabhata II suc- 
ceeded in allying himself with several other st}ite.s. This 
follows from the statement in the Baroda plates that “ by 
him (i.e., Indraraja, the Rashtrakuta ruler of Lata) alone, 
the leader of the lords of the Uurjaras, who prepared 
himself to give battle, bravely lifting up his neck, was 
quickly caused, as if he were a deer, to take to the 
(distant) regions ; and the army of the Ilahfisamantas of 
the region of the south, territied and not holding together 
and having their po.ssc.s.sions in eoui'se of lieing taken 
away from them by ^rllKillabha, through (.shewing) 
respect obtained protection from him.” ' The .same eon- 
elusion also follows from ver.so S of the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion.^ The poet tells us that kings of Sindhu, Andhra, 
Yidarbha and Kalinga succumbed to the power of Naga- 
bhata its moths do unto fire. Now, moths are attracted 
by the glare of the tire and approach it of their own 
accord, although it leads to their ultimate destruction. 
The force of this simile is preserved if wo suppose that 
the kings of the four countries wero not eon([uer(nl by 
Nagabhata but joined him of their own accord in the first 
instance although ultimately they last their power thereby. 
The position of these four countries confirms this view. 
Joined to Avunti and the Gurjara states of llajputiinA 

' XII.ii. IfB. 

* AflyaV puiii.lii |)iin)i-ni|ii xiiliutn-kirllir nRiiiAj-jAliiN gn vvii kil:i Nilf;nl>linlfli> 
tfid.lkli\'ap, I 

kiiiiiii-'ini-diinfiiiii 

KfiiiMir -tipaii, n H. 
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they form a central belt right across the country bounded 
in the north by the empire of the Falas, and on the south- 
by that of the UsshtrakQtas. It appears, therefore, to be 
quite likely that they formed a confederacy against the 
two groat powers that pressed them from hvo sides, al- 
though, as so often happens, the most powerful memlier 
of the confederacy ultimately reduced the others to a state 
of absolute dependence. 

At the head of the confederacy thus successfully 
launched by him, Nagabhnta tried his strength with both 
the rival powers. It is likely that he at first attempted to 
secure his position in the north by defeating the imperial 
schemes of the rival lord of Bengal, and like Bharinapala, 
he too first turned his attention towards Kanauj ; for we 
arc told in the (Iwalior inscription of Bhoja that Xaga- 
bhata defeated “ Chakrnyudha, whose lowly demeanour was 
manifest from his dependence on others.” * As we know 
from the Blitlgalpur plate of Xarayai^apala that Dharnia- 
plla placed one Chakrayudlia on the throne of Kilnyakubja 
after haring conquered the place, it may l)e held as certain 
that the Chakrayudlia, defeated by Niigabhata, was this 
very ruler of Kilnyakubja who owed his throne to the 
favour of the Pala emperor. According to this point of 
view, Ki&gabhatn's war against Chakrtlyudha was but a 
challenge to the cmiieror himself. The war between 
Nagabhala and the lord of Bengal is described in the tenth 
verse of the (Iw’alior inscription. Niigabhata is said to 
have achieved the victory, but the way in which the poet 
describes the array of the mighty hasts of the lord of 
Bengal * contrasts strangely with the “ easy capture of the 
Gauda sovereignty ” by Vatsaraja, and may be looked 

■ Jiivil-paruprayakrita-sp1iiitii-iiTL'1ui.bbftvniiiC1inkr»lyiulhaift vinaya-ranira-vfipiir= 
vvyarftjal II 0. 

* DurvvSrn • vairT-virana - vAji-rSn-yan - aufrha-aaiiifrlin^na-gliora - glian - Andlia 
kAraift II 

Nirjitya yaAgApatim.ATiraliliiicl-riraRvAn.iii1yan-iiiva Itrijagadoka-VikAaako- 

yalu 
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upon as an index of the change that had come over Bengal 
.in the intervening period. The battle probably took place 
at Mongbyr, for the Jodhpur inscription of Bftuka in< 
forms us that his father Kakka “gained renown by 
fighting with the Gaufias at Monghyr (Mudgagiri).' ” As 
Prof. 1). E. Bhandarkar has shown, the inscription of 
BSiika is dated in 837 A.D.’‘ Kakka may be tlius looked 
upon as a contemporary of Ni^abhata, and as it does not 
appear likely that Kakka could lead an expedition ip to 
Monghyr on his own account, it may be assumed that he 
accompanied his Gurjara overlord in liis Bengiil campaign. 
Another chief that pro1)ably accompanied Niigabhata on 
the same occasion was Vithukadhavala, the feudatory 
chief of Surashtra. Pur we learn from an inscription of 
bis great-grandson Avanivarman 11,'' a feudatory of 
Maheiidrapaladeva, that lio defeated king Dhariua in 
))attlo, and as Kieihorn o1)serrcs, this king Diiarma may lie 
identified with the FAla emperor of tlie same name. IVo 
can still traco a third chief who joined Nugabhata in his 
expedition against Bengal. This is Saiiikaragana, the 
Quhilot priuee, referred to in the Chuisu inscription of 
Biiladitya.' 

* C/. footlKiio 3, p. (1 illlOVt*. 

* Cf. von*} 24, Joilhpnr inimptirm of Pnililinm niiiika. 

=* Kp. Iml, Vol. IX, ]ip.2 IT. Kielliorii ligld that VAliukmlliavaln lived in tho iiiiddlo 
of thi; Dill coiitiiry A.D., :ind wmh a ffiidalory of Ilhoja {ihid p, M). |ir. V. A. Smith 
(J.KiA.S., lOIJO, p. 2lili) and Mr. It. Chanda ((iiiiida*i'Ajn>niiihi p. 2tSj hnvo 8iip|Hirtcd 
this view. Hut aa hin gn^nt -grand -sou wuh n fnidnlury i.f Miihfriidni|K'lla .*il the end 
of thn ninth ceidur}' A.I)., it is inoro ron.'^onahlr lo hold, ns .Mr. It. 1). HniirTji hfta 
done (Dangliir itthann, p. 107) thni VAhnkadhiiv.'ilu was a foiidalorv of Nilgribhn^i II 
nt tho hegiiiniiig of I hi; ninth ''fiitiiry A.I). 

* Ep, Iml, Yol. XV, pp. 1(1 IT. It enntaina Ihu following vitfo with rcfercnco to 
&iiikarng.'in.‘i 

Pratijffffrii prakkritvo.dhhnta-knrighaW-wiinkiil;i.rn 5 e hhatam jilvA Gaw]a- 
hshitipamaavaiilifi fiaingaradiritAm, | 

BaUd-dasiia diokro (imi) bhn.clinraiiiiyor-=ynli iironayinldi lato-bliS|iii(r .o-bhiij. 
jita-bahn-ra^al; Samkaragaiiah, | || 4. 

Prof. 1). S. Hhandarkar who cditiiil this inarription coiicliulod from tlio above 
that Saiftkamgana oon(|ncn;d Hhntn, Ihi* king of (hn Gawla country, anti mndoa 
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These scattered notices are sufficient to indicate 
the extensive preparations of NSgabhata against his' 
adversary, and the very fact that he could advance as far 
as Monghyr seems to indicate that the ruler of Bengal 
was worsted in the fight. The simile by which the 
poet of tlie Gwalior inscription describes the triumph of 
NAgabhata seems to be a significant one. We are told 
that after defeating the dark dense array of the lord of 
Yaliga, Nagabhata revealed himself, even as the rising 
Sun reveals himself by dispelling the dense darkness.’ 
This means, in plain language, that the rise of Nagabhata 
was possible only if he could defeat the king of Vafiga 
and that explains why he first turned his attention in 
this direction. The Sun of Gurjara glory had set in 
with Yatsaraja, and the fortunes of his family, crushed 
by the lord of A'ailga, lay enveloped in the darkness 
of night as it were, till a defeat inflicted by Nagabhata 
upon his enemy ushered in a new dawn for the Gurjaras. 
Soon the dawn passed away and the Sun reached its 
noonday height, for the next verse informs us that 
Ndgnbhata captured the strongholds of Auartta, Mslava, • 
KirAta, Turushka, Yatsa and Matsya countries.* The 
poet leave.s bis hero at the height of his glory but it is 
quite clear from other records that the Sun had reclined 
to the west, and dusk set in, even in the lifetime of 
Nagabhata. 

presrnt of thin kingdom to hiii overlord. He fan her siigii^Btcd thnt this Rho^ might 
he tho BAiiio ne fiurEp&hii I hog to differ from these views of the IcBmcd scholftft 
Tho verso scciiis to mo to iiiean that SafhkaragaQa defeated the king of Qaiida. a 
great warrior (Blin|a), awl made tho whole world, gained by warfare, snbsoTvient to 
his overlord. Secondly, fiaiftkanigapa was the grcat-graiid-son of Dhanikn one of 
whoso known dates is 72o A.D. (ibiil, p. 11). Saihkaraga^n, ahonld, therefore, be 
taken as a eonfem|iornry of Nigahhota II and Dhnimapiln at tVe beginning of the 
ninth contnry A.D. Tho verb- -hns shows that SaiiikamgaQa helped his overlord 
NffgHbhntii to wrest the empire from DharmapAla by defeating the latter. 

* C/. Footnote 2, 9 . 311 above. 

* Gwalior iuscriptioii of Bboja I, verso 11. For tho idontiftcation of the 
localities boo J. It. A. 8., 1009, pp. 2o7>9. 

G 
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It has been already remarked above that the 
BSshtrakata king Govinda III had been busy with turmoils 
in the south from the commencement of his reign, and 
it is undoubtedly to this fortunate accident thatNSgabhata 
owed the respite which enabled him to carry on his 
brilliant military expeditions in the north. But the 
inevitable war between the two hereditary enemies broke 
out at last and we can gather some account of it from 
contemporary records. 

According to the Baroda plates of Karkaraja, Govinda 
III appointed Indraraja ns tlxc Governor of Lateivara- 
matulttla, which iii my opinion denotes the whole of the 
northern possession of the llashtrakutas. A passage in 
this inscription, already quoted above,’ refers to a defeat 
inflicted upon the lord of the Gurjaras by Indraraja (alone). 
The lord of the Gurjaras seems undoubtedly to refer to 
Nagabhata, but the inscription of Avanivarman 11, referred 
to above, puts up a claim on behalf of VAhukadhavala, 
a feudatory of the Gurjara king, that he defeated a 
Kanjiatn army, meaning apparently the liashtrakutas/ 
A comparison of these two statements l(>ads to the 
inference, that even while Govinda III was engaged in 
the south,’ his governor of lAfa had to feel the brunt 
of the Gurjara invasion under Nagabhata after the latter 
had strengthend himself by extensive conquests in the 
north. In the struggle which thus ensued each party 
claimed the victory, and there was probably no decisive 
result on either side. 

The situation was however completely changed when 
Govinda III, no doubt after settling his affairs in the 
south, hastened to the rescue of his brother. Once more 


‘ C/. p. 1^8 abovfl. 

• Ep, Ind,, Vol. IX, p. 3. 

• This Bceini to follow from tho HtAtoniont that Indraraja alone ilnfeatcd the 
Uurjam lord ej. ji. 38 above. 
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there \ras a trial of strength between the Gurjaras and 
the Bftshtrakatas, but fortune was no more favourable to 
Nftgabliata II than to his father. 

The result of this struggle is known from different 
sources. The Esdhanpur plates of Govinda III inform 
us that when the Ibishtrakuta monarch advanced towards 
the Gurjara king, tlie latter “ in fear vanished nobody 
knew whither, so that even in a dream he might not see 
iMittle.”' Again, wc learn from verso 22 of the Sanjan 
copper plate that Govinda III “ destroyed the valour of 
NSgabhata and Chandragupta while he uprooted many 
other kings and again re-instated them.”* According to 
the I'ath&rl pillar inscription’ the Bashtrakubi chief 
Karkaraja defeated one NAgtivaloka, and Prof. D. R. 
Uhandarkar perhaps rightly identifies this Nag&valoka 
with Kugabhata II and concludes that Karkaraja accom* 
paiiicd Govinda III in his expedition against the 
PratthAra king.* 

It would thus appear that NiTgabhata II could not 
stand against the lioshtrakuta forces, although it is likely 
that ho made good his retreat. But as verse 23 of the 
Sanjan cop]ier plates imply, Govinda 111 overran his 
territory, and proceeded up to the llimillaya mountains. 

The Ntlgund inscription’ informs us that Govinda 
III also fettered the Gandas, and this is easily explained 
if we recall to mind how Dharmaptvla had provoked his 
hostility by attacking IndrarAja, bis younger brother, 
and governor in the north. The Sanjan plates, which 
contain much useful historical information not to be found 
anywhere else, are, however, much more explicit on the 

' Ep. M., Vol. VI, p. 2fi0. 

• Sa Nigabhata— Cnndrnsnpta-nTipayor ^yafaaiyyaib ra^o Svabliyyam-i 
apabtoyya dhaiiyyaTlkaHn = jih^onniiHayat. Sanjan plain, varan SS. 

* Ep. lad., Vol. IX, p. 248. 

• fad. Anf., 1011, p. 230. 

* Ep. hd. Vol. VI, p. lOS. 
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point. We learn from these that Govinda III had proceed* 
ed up to Himalayas, and DharmapAla and Chakrayudha 
waited upon, or humbled themselves, of their own accord, to 
him.* If we remember that both of them were defeated 
by Nagabhata II not long ago, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that they had made up their differences with 
the BashtrakQta monarch by acknowledging his suzerainty 
in order to make a common cause against their more 
dangerous rival, viz., Nagabhata. This satisfactorily 
explains the advance of the Rastrakfita army up to the 
Himalayas although Nagabhata had not yet been worsted 
in an open battle. 

The date of this struggle admits of being more or 
less definitely settled by a comparison of the Want and 
the Badhanpur grants of Govinda III. The latter 
practically contains the same verses as the former with 
only a few additions and alterations ; and as the Gurjara 
conquest occurs in the additional part it may be assumed 
to have taken place between the dates of these two grants. 
Now, the Kadhanpur grant is dated on the 27th July, 
808 A. D.^ and the date of the WaQi grant,’ although 
irregular, cannot be placed earlier than the 25th of April, 
807 A. D. Thus NSgabhata II was defeated by Govinda 
III some time between 807 and 808 A. D. The victory 
of the RashtrakQtas, although by no means final and 
decisive, was no doubt disastrous to the Gurjaras. One 
of their late eonquests, viz., the province of jVIalwa, passed 
into the hands of the Rashtrakntas and Andhra, Vklarbha 
and Kalinga also probably shared the same fate. The 

* Iliinavat-iMirvata-nii-jjhArrinibii turaf^ai -- pim A dm (radhafi - gajair I 
ddhTaiiiUi&.ina]]ana-t3r7yakitir»(1vif;nnitaiA lihiiyo-spi tat-kamlara il 

8vayam.ero»panaUucha yasya mahataH-tau Dhuriiia-Chakraudhau I 
HimavSn-kirtti-niiriipatam-uiNigatai-tAt kiptti nArdyapa^ II 

^ (Veriu 23, Sanjan copper plate.) 


Kiolhorn'a Southern LiV, Xo. (i-k 
» Botnh, Haz,, Vol. I, Part IF, p. 398. 
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PraiihSras, howoyer, did not cease to giro trouble to the 
R&shtrakatas, for we are told in the inscription of the 
feudatory Xarkarftja of GujarAt, that the Kashtrakflta 
king had “ caused his arm to become an excellent door 
bar of the country of the lord of the Gurjaras.”' 

But ere long the political situation changed. The 
BAshtrakutas themselves wore torn asunder by internal 
dissensions. Karkaraja, the son and successor of Indraraja 
of Lata, M'as expelled by his younger brother in 812 A. D., 
and what was worse still, the revolutionary movement thus 
set on foot afterwards developed into an attempt to prevent 
the accession of Amoghavarsha I.‘ 

This unexpected embroglio in the RAshfrakuta 
aifairaleft the PAlas and the Giirjaras free to light among 
themselves. It is difllcult to follow in detail the course 
of this struggle which continued for more than a century, 
but a few prominent landmarks may be ascertained by 
a comparison of the records of the contending powers. 

The Bliagalpur copper plate of XAraya^apala’ refers 
to Jayapala, the nephew of Dharmapala, in terms 
which seem to show that ho defeated the enemies of 
Dharmapala in battles and made DevapAla the supreme 
ruler of earth. Again the !Monghyr copper plate of 
DevapAla refers to his warlike expeditions up to the 
Vindhya mountains.'* This is fully supported by the 
Garuda pillar inscription^ of BAdal according to which 
DevapAla made the whole of northern Indio — from 
HimAlaya to Yindhya, and from the eastern to the west* 
ern ocean— tributary to him. 

As regards the Gurjara PratlhAra power, we learn 
from a Jaina liook; Parbhavaka Charita, that king 

• Bnrada platei of KarkarAja. lino 40; /ml. Sal., Vol. XII, p. 160. 

• Bomb. Cfi;., Vol. I, Fart IT, pp. 408, 400. 

’ Of. Torae S ; /ml. Ant., Vol. XV, p. Oftl. 

• Of. V. 13 of tha Monghyr copper pl.to /ml. Ant , Vol. XXI, pp. 354 If. 

' Of. V. 6 of tho Qarn^a pillar imeription of BSdal Bp. /ad., Vol. II, ^ 160. 
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Nsgavaloka of ESnyakubja, the grandfather of fihoja 
died in 8&0 V. S., and this N&gftvaloka has been rightly 
identifted with Nftgabhata II.' The Harsha stone 
inscription of YigraharSja refers to him in terms which 
show that he was a very powerful king, and GuvSka I, 
the founder of the ChahamSiia dynasty was his vassal.* 
Of Bamahhadra, the son and successor of Nsgahhata IT, 
we know very little, hut that the Gurjara power declined 
during his reign is quite evident from the scattered 
notices we possess about him. Thus the Gwalior 
inscription of Vaillahhatta informs us that he had 
been the chief of boundaries in the service of KRma- 
bhadra, and that his son occupied the office after 
him and was appointed to the guardianship of the fort 
of Gwalior by Bhoja.* This shows that during the 
reign of llamabhadra and the early part of the reign of 
Bhoja Gwalior was the boundary of the Pratlharas. 
Again the twelfth verse of the Gwalior inscription of 
Bhoja* seems to imply that llamabhadra freed his country 
from the yoke of foreign soldiers who wen: notorious for 
their cruel deeds. It seems likely that ‘the Imnd of 
foreign .soldiers by driving wliom llamabhadra got Imck 
the fame that was lost, even ns Bumachandr.a recovered his 
Slta,’ l)elonged to the Falas, for the other rival power, rtr., 
the lln.shtrakGtns are not known to have advanced as far 
as the Gurjani kingdom at this period. The DaulatpurS 
plates’' also lead to the same conclusion. It renews the 
grant of a piece of land in (iurjaratra which was origi* 
nally made by Yntsaraja and continued by Nilgabliata II 
but had fallen into abeyance in the rcfign of Bhoja. This 
seems to indicate that the province was held by Yatsari&ja 

> Ep. 111., V»I. XIV, p. 170, fn. 3. 

• Ind. AhK, IOII, p. 239; Kp. Inil., VoL 11, p. 12. 

« Ep. lad, Vol. T, pp. 164 ff. 

• daa. Rtp. Areh. 8urr., 1903.4, pp. 277ff. 

• Ep. M., Vol. V, p. 208. 
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and N&gabhata II but lost by BSmabhadra and regained 
by Bhoja, sometime before 84f8 A. D., the date t>f the 
inscription. 

With the available evidence referred to above we arc 
justified in tracing the course of the history of this period 
somewhat on the following lines. 

About 808 A. 1). the Gurjara Bratihara power suffered 
a severe blow in the hands of the llashtrakatas. Their 
rivals, the Pains, took advantage of this to establish their 
supremacy in northern India. Nagabhata retained his 
hold upon Kananj which he had conquered from Chak* 
rilyudhn, transferred his capital there and probiibly sue* 
ceeded in offering an effective resistance to the Palas till 
his death in 833-3 1 A. D. Ifis successor Baraabhadra 
was a weak nioniirch and so the Piila emperor DevapSla 
established his unquestioned suzerainty over northern 
India. His army advanced up to the Vindhyas and it 
was enough for lianiahhadra to have saved his own domi- 
nions. After a short and unsuccessful reign, the latter 
was .succeeded by Bhoja about 810 A.D. Bhoja seems to 
have inherited the ambition of A''atsaraja and Niigabhata, 
and founded an empire for which his illustrious prede- 
cessors had tried in vain. 

A reminiscence of the struggles by which Bhoja thus 
regained his power in the north has been preserved in the 
Chfttstt inscription of BalTwlitya. The Guhilot prince 
HarsharSrja, the son of that Saihkaragapa who accom- 
panied Nngabhata II in his expwlition against Bengal, is 
said to have conquered the kings in the north and 
presented horses to Bhoja, who has no doubt been rightly 
identified with the great PratihSra emperor Bhoja by 
Prof. D. R. Bluuidarkar.' As S iihkaragapa was a con- 
temporary of NSgabhata II, Harsharaja must have lived 
in the earlier years of Bhoja. It is therefore legitimate 

* Ep. 7/irf., Vol. Xn, \\ 12. 
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to hold that the wars of HarsharSja were fought on be- 
half of the overlord Bhoja in the early years of the latter 
and enabled him to make extensive conquests in the north. 
Among others, as the Daulatpurfi copper plates seem to 
indicate, GnrjaratrR Avas reconquered liefore 843 A. D. 

Tliere are, however, good grounds for the belief that 
inspito of these early successes Bhoja’s aspirations were 
at first doomed to failure. The GhatiyRla inscriptions of 
Kakkuka refer to the province of GurjaratrA as being 
held by that king of the earlier Pratihara dynasty of 
Jodhpur.' As tliis inscription is dated in 801 A. 1). 
Bhoja must have lost the province between 813 and this 
date. It lias been shown aliove that the province w'as 
held by Vatsaraja’ and Nagabhata, but lost by Bama- 
bhadra, and regained by Bhoja before 8 13 A. D. Tliis 
view entirely agrees with the condition of the Giirjara 
kingdom sketched out abov'e as well as ivith tbe inscrip- 
tions of the Jodhpur Pratlhiirus. Wc have seen that 
there iras a great decline of the Gurjnra Pratlhiira power 
of Avanti after the defeat of Nilgabhnta II in the hands 
of the BOshtrakutas. Their dilliculty must have olTcrcd 
the requisite opportunity to the Jodlquir Prntiharas to 
regain the power that they had lost. Wc have sketched 
their history up to the end of ^iluka’s reign when the 
suzerain power was taken from them by Vatsaraja. Wo 
have also noted that the two .successors of ^iluka are des- 
cribed as practising aiustcrities — an unmistakable proof of 
their political and military inanity. King Kakka, the 
third king after Siluka is however described as a great 
fighter and his queen consort is called a maharajhir 
Their son Bauka was also a great hero and his military 
exploits are described at great length in the Jodhpur 
inscription dated 837 A. 1). Biiuka was succeeded by 

* C/. footnoto S, p. 1!) allot 0 . • 

• C/. TV. 21>2e of Jodhpur liucriiitir.ii, J. U. A. S., 1S04, pp. 1 ff. 
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his step-brother Kakkuka two of whose inscriptions, dated 
861 A. D., besides referring to his great power in general, 
make specific reference to GurjaratrS and other provinces 
ns forming part of his dominions. It would thus 
follow that after the Gurjara power under NSgabhata II 
had sustained serious reverses, the dynasty of Harichandra 
had regained some of its lost territories including 
Gurjaratrii, and that with the revival of the PratihSra 
power under Bhoja it was reconquered by him before 
843 A. D., as is clearly proved by the DaulatpurS plate. 
But the inscriptions of Kakkuka show that Bhoja had 
lost it again, and even so far late as 861 A.D., the disputed 
territory was in the possession of the PratlhRra family of 
Jodhpur. This necessarily points out to a decline of the 
power of Bhoja after some preliminary successes. 

The cause of this decline is not far to seek. We learn 
from the Garutja pillar inscription of Badal' that the 
policy of the minister DarbliapSinii enabled his master 
Devapala to make the whole of Northern India — bounded 
by the Himalaya and the Yindhya, and the eastern 
and the western ocean — tributary to him. We are 
further told that the king of Gauda, meaning apparently 
Devapala, had curlied the pride of the Gurjara chief by 
following Uie advice of his minister Kedara Misra, 
the grandson of Darbhapaiii, while no glorious exploits 
are sot down to the credit of the second minister, Somes vara, 
the son of the first and the father of the second. This seems 
to indicate that DcvafAla’s rinquestioned supremacy over 
northern India was established during the first part of his 
reign but that the Gurjaras had raised their head and 
wore put down by him during the last years of his reign. 
Now ns Devapala ruled between 813 and 860 A. D., the 
deductions made from the Garuda pillar inscription 
must be held to be in remarkable agreement with the 


7 


> C/>. 7||J., Vol. II, p. nit) IT. 
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inferences we have already drawn from the Daulatpurft 
plate and the inscriptions of the Jodhpur FratlhSras, viz., 
that the Gurjaras under Rsmabhadra were shorn of their 
outlying possessions and were confined to their own domi- 
nions, that some time berora 843 A. D. they had com- 
menced an aggressive campaign under Bhoja with some 
initial success, hut that they had met with serious reverses 
and their power declined some time before 801 A. D. In 
other words it appears that Bhoja was defeated by Dcvapala 
some time between 843 and 850 A. D., and thus the * pride 
of the Ourjara chief caused by his initial successes was 
snificiently curbed.’ 

But the early activities of Bhoja vrere not confined 
to the north and east alone ; ho also tried his strength 
with the other rival poorer, riz., the llaslitmkQtas. 
As has l)een noticed above, ever since the northern 
expedition of Govinda TIT, the BashtrakQtas w'ere tom 
asunder by internal dissensions, and there were rival 
parties within the kingdom. Bhoja seems to have allied 
himself with one of these parties and attacked Dhruvariija 
II, the llashtrakQta chief of Gujarat. But here, too, he 
met with reverses. The Bagumra plates of Bhruvaraja 
II which narrate his victory over Bhoja, are dated in 
867 A. D.,’ and as we have got the date 835 A. D.* 
for his grandfather Bhruvaraja I, and the date 867 A. B. 
for his successor,’ the defeat of Bhoja in tbo hands of the 
BfishtrakQta chief may be placed between 850 and 
860 A. B. 

The early attempts of Bhoja I to rc-sstablish the glory 
of his family thus proved a failure. Ho did not, however, 
give up all hopes, for as the Gwalior inscription of the 
year 876 A. B., informs us, he w'as once more bent 


‘ Ind. Ant., Vol., XII, p. isi. 

• Vol. XIV, p. 100. 

• Sp. Vol. Vr, p. 287. 
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upon " conquering tlio three worlds,” ’ apparently some 
time in the third quarter of the ninth century A. D. 
It is probable that he first turned his attention towards 
Bengal, and so far as we can see at present, his renewed 
attempts towards an aggressive campaign must have 
been, to a great extent, inspired by the political change 
that had come over that kingdom. 

Tlio change was due to the death of his mighty rival 
DevapRla. The sudden change in the royal line of 
the Ptllas,* and the lK)aBt of Amoghavarsha, that the 
rulers of Ai'iga, Yanga and Magadha worshipped him,* 
seem to point out to an internal dissension in the Pala 
kingdom followed hy the disintegration of the Pala 
empire, not long after the death of Bevapttla. But 
whether this conjecture be true or not, with DevapAla 
was removed a imwerful rival leaving the mighty 
empire to a succe.ssion of iinw'orthy monarchs that 
inherited the throne, but not the blood, of DharmapAla 
and Bcvapdla. \igrahapiila, the successor of DevapSla 
is expressly said to have adopted the life of an ascetic,* 
a sure sign, ns w'c have noted above, of military inanity. 
Ilis son and successor NRrarya^aplla too resembled his 
father rather than his grand-uncle, for the contemporary 
records do not, even once, refer to his military 
achievements. These weaklings inilicted their unfortunate 
rule upon Bengal for more than half a century and 
the Gurjaras reaped a full harvest at this golden 
opportunity. 

* i’|i. Ini., Vol. t. p. JSfi. V. 22. 

* 1 accept the views of the lato Ur. Kiclhorn that YigrahapAla was tho s n‘of 
Jayapila (S> In, I, Vol. Vlll, App. I, p. 17). The l.ite Dr. nocrnlo waa of opinion 
that VigrahapAla waa not a nephew hut a son of DevapUa (I’cn/csiry BeriVir of the 
Amalie Soeietp of Bengal, App. II, p. 2«i), uml he has Iiccn followed by Mr. A. 
Haitreya. (Oavi/nlelhamoW, p. 07). Mr. 11. D. Bancrji has shown cogent reasons 
against this latter view , liaiglSr ItiliSfu, ],p. lOii-lSS). 

’ Nllgnnil inscriplinii, v. 0. f»tl., Vol. VI, p. 103. 

* BhSgaIpnr eopiwr pinto of Nilr#y.ii)Bpilla, v. 17 •, 1»<I. AjiI., 1 »1. X\ , p. 304. 
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In his expedition against Bengal Blioja was assisted 
by one or probably two rulers of the Chedi family that 
was gradually rising into prominence. These were 
GuQambhodhi'deTa and Kokalladova. As regards the 
first, we learn from the Ealhs plates of Sodhadeva* 
that Gnoambhodhi-deya, who flourished during the latter 
half of the ninth century A. and obtained some 
territories from Bhojadeva, snatched away the sovereignty 
of the Gaudas. As to the second we learn from the 
Bilhari and Benares inscriptions’' that bo supported 
Bhojadeva.* Now as Kokalla is also described as sup- 
porting the BSshtrakuta king Krishna II and entered into 
a marriage alliance with him, it is not likely that he 
gave Bhoja any assistance against his southern enemies. 
A fair presumption therefore arises that his alliance was 
sought for by Bhoja against the Pala king, and this gains 

* Ep. M., Vol. VII, p. S3. 

* Kiclhoni wlio editcil tlie nbovo iiipcription romrirkd : " In my o]iiiuoii 
it (the date of llio iiiFcription) slimre thnt tho founder uf this non* Lrnni:li of tho 
Knlaclinri family, lUjapiitrn, Ct^iniiot be placed later tlinii tho bef^iniiiiif? of tlio 9th 
contury A. D.” *‘( lin'd, p. 88). As Uun»liiibhudhidova w.-ib the great -^rand-aon of 
Bftjapulra ho may bo referred to tho latter half uf the ninth century A. 1). 

* £li. i#id., Vol. I, p. 251 i IwL, Vol. II, 2U7. 

* Kultalladevn's reign niusL bo referri'd to thu hitter half uf tliu ninth 
cenlury A. D. for Gfifigeyadern, who was the ninth king after liini, and belonged to 
the Boventh goncraiion, died in 1041 A. D. (!'/•. fnd., Vol. XI , p. MO). King 
Bliojaduva, luppurtcd by Kokalln, iimy thus bo identitied with Bhoja 1 uf Knnaiij. 
Ifr. B. D. Banerji, liuwover, ideutilieB him with Bhoja 11 (Biilas of iSengal, p. 05) 
and rcinarks thnt “ onu (rcfnrriiig to Koknlhidevii), who is a eoiiteiii|)orary uf 
Harsha and Krishna II can nover bo n cruiitoniporary of Bhuja I'* (lJau:/lSr 
Itihasaf i>. 202), It is difliciilt to nppreeiato the force of this objection. Kfishna 11 
must havu ascended (ho throne shortly after S77 A. IJ , tlm (I'Jiul year of the reign 
of his father. Thu Cliaiidulla King Ilarsha nlso r'rohably iloiirishcd in the la^i 
quarter of thu 9th cenlury A. 1)., an his grandson Uliafiga was ruling in 054 A. U. 
(Ept Ind,, Vol. I, p. 123). The Katnapur iiiseriptiuii of Jiijalladeva 1 Ind., Vol. 1, 
p. 34) informs us thnt Kokalla had eighteen hoiim. JIu in list ihcrcforo bo credited 
with an unusually long roigii and there is then'foru no Inherent iiiiprohaliilily in tho 
assumption that ho was tho conteni|iorary of the i’ratihilra king Bhoja I, Chaiidolla 
kiug Uursharaja, and king Krishna II. ft is of coiirso just possiblu that ho was 
a contemporary of bhoja 11 loo, and the stiitcineiit in tho Bilhiiri inscription that 
ho set up an unprecedented column of faiiio in thu north in tho shape of Bhojadeva 
might after all refer to Bhoja 11, us lloernl'o contended (J. K. A, 5., 1904, p. C51). 
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additional strength when wo remember that Eokalla was 
in alliance with one ^atbkaragaqia who was probably the 
father of GunOmbhodhi-deva. ' On the whole the 
available evidence seems to be in favour of the view that 
Bhoja was assisted by the two Chcdi ruling families in 
his expedition agnins YaAga. Another chief that probably 
accompanied Bhoja on the same occasion was the Guhilot 
king Guhila 11. He was tlie son of that HarsharAja 
who joined the campaigns of Bhoja in the early part 
of his reign and claimed to have conquered the kings of 
the north. He is said to have defeated the Gauda king 
and levied tribute from princes in the east.^ 

Assisted by these powerful chiefs, Bhoja had probably 
no great difficulty in inflicting a crushing defeat 
upon the unwarlike king that sat upon the throne 
of Bharmapala and Bevapala. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and so the circumstances were gradually turning 
in favour of Bhoja. In the south the Bashtrakuta king 
Krishna 11 was involved in a life and death struggle 
with the eastern Chalukya prince Guuaka<Yijaydditya 111 
who occupied and burnt the capital city of the lloshtra* 
kutas. Krish]>a II had to beg for the support of Kokalla 
in order to drive away the mighty foe and re*occupy his 
capital.® Bhoja was thus freed from any fear in this 

» The list of kiiijra to whom Kokalla it* saiil to have ofTcped probociion in 
▼. 7 of llic Iloiiarus con]vr platp, iiirUnlos one Haihkaragana. Dp. Kiclhorn who 
the iiiMTiptioii idoiitifiiMl him with the sou of Kokalla liiiiieclf, bearing that 
name. This souiiis to mo quite iiiaUtiiisHible, inaBiiinch as the prottfctiou granted 
by a father to his sun would ho scarcely iliought worthy of being recorded in an 
inscriptuiii. Hut ^aihkaraganni the father of (Siiniinibhodhidcva may he looked upon 
as H coiitoinporary off Koknlliii in liis early years, and ns such may be idcntilicd with 
tho king of Iho aniiic iinmo in the Benares copper plate. 

® V. 23 of the Chd(su iusciijiiioii ; Kj*. /nd., Vol. Xlf, p. Ifl. 

" Ep. Inti., Vol. VII, p. 20. Thu proposed identitieatiuii of Khe^aka with 
MilnyakhotaianotncceptedbyFloet.Ki.. /lid., XIII, p. IMh But even if we hold 
with him that Khctakii is Knini in tliijaraf, the severity of the struggle will be quite 
apimront from tho fact ihat the Eastern Chllukyas had overran tho whole of KAsb(ra* 
kuta territory, up to its weatorn border. 
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quarter, and with the two powerful rival kingdoms thus 
laid low, ho had an ample opportunity of satisfying his 
imperial ambitions. The FehevS inscriptions' show 
that the Earnal district was included within his dominion, 
and a verse in BAjataraUginl probably points to a further 
advance in the same direction.* The Una grants 
of Balavarman and Avanivarman* seem to show that the 
Saurashtra*mandttla or the modern peninsula of 
E&thiSwar also was in the possession of Bhoja. In the 
west his empire seems to have touched upon the borders 
of the Mahomedan territory of Sind.'* The l)ighwS« 
Dubaull plates of Mahendrapala* show that ^ravasti- 
vishaya was included in his dominion and it is likely that 
it was already added to the Gurjara empire during the 
time of Bhoja. For the Kalhii plates of Sodhadeva 
refer to a Chedi dymisty in Ou<Ui, one of whose kings, 
Gu^mbhodhideva, as noticed above, received territory 
from Bhojadeva. The ChaudellaH too, must be supposed 
to have been a feudatory power under Bhoja, for even 
as late as 95-li A. 1). the name of Yinayakapala, as the 
suzerain king, appears in their copperplate charters.* It is 
impossible to determine whether the kingdom of the Chedis 
acknowledged his suzerainty ; but with the exception of 
this as well as of the kingdoms of Sindh, Kashmir and 

^ Ep. IwLf Vol., I, p. IHG. 

* Seo below, |a 55 IT. 

> Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 1 IT. 

* TfauB jkl llaa’udi laya ** one of tho nei'Klibonring kitiga of India ia tho 
BafiQco, who ia lord of the city of Kanauj.” Ellinl’a IIiHlnry, Vul. 1, p. 21. Bauiira 
aeema to be . a corrupt form of Parihaia, rf. also p. and the cztracta quoted 
below. 

* Ind Ant., Vol. XV, p. m. 

" Cf, lino 29 of ibo KhajiirAbo iiiacrijilioii dated in (be Vikrnnin 
year 1011 (Ep, lud,, Vol. I, p. 129). Tho name Vindyaka, iiUlioiigli put within 
brockeia, ia fairly clear in tho accoiiqiADying pldo. My attfnlioii waa drawn 
to thia point by Prof. Hem Gbandi'a Uoy Chainllmry, M.A., who accniato bo alao 
right in contending that Dova]iaia, aon of lloranibapilla, nicntiunod in that 
inacription cannot bo identified with the PintUifim king of tho aaiiio iianio, 
aa haa hitherto bcctv done. 
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Magadha, Bhojadova’s empiro soems to have included the 
whole of Northern India. With the imperial city of 
Eanauj as his capital the great emperor seems to have 
enjoyed the undisturbed possession of these extensive 
territories at his old age, till he died at about 890 A. B., 
leaving a consolidated empire, for which Vatsarfija and 
Nagabliata had fought in vain, to his son and successor 
Mahendrapaladcva. 

Under Mahcndrapaladeva the PratlhSra empire 
reached its greatest extent. The verse 161 of the fifth 
book of llajatarahgiiii informs us that ^ifakaravarman 
“caused the sovereign power, which the superior king 
Bhoja hod seized, to bo given up to the scion of the 
Thakkiya family who had lx$coino liis servant in the 
ofllco of the Chamberlain.”' Now this passage is a 
difilcult one and has been commented upon by various 
scholars. In the present state of our knowledge there 
will probably be no hesitation in identifying the superior 
king Bhoja in the above passage with the great emperor 
of Kanauj. We learn, then, from the above verse that 
something was taken by Bhoja, and this was afterwards 
restored to the Thakkiyakns by ^aihkaravarman. The 
question is, what is this thing. According to the 
difTerent interpretations of Biihler,' Fleet ’ and Stein 
it was respectively, “ the universal sovereignty,” “ the 
dominion taken from the Thakkiyaka family,” or “ the 
sovereign power.” Now the firat seems to be out of 
question altogether ; fur, in the first place, os ^lukaravar- 
man’s conquest did not extend beyond the Punjab, he could 
hardly speak of universal sovereignty as being in his 
power to give, and secondly, even if possible, it would be 
hardly bestowed upon a family which was admittedly 


* ir‘-'itarantjinl, translatcil by Stoin, p. 206. 

• Kp. /iirf.. Vol I, p. Ii«. 

® /m XV, p. 110, fn. 31. 
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Bubordinato to the Kashmir king. This latter argument 
also precludes the third view if it means any independent 
sovereign power, and on the whole, the only possible 
interpretation ' seems to be that of Pleet, according to 
which some dominions of the Punjab which were taken 
by Bhoja were reconquci'ed by Saiiikaravarman. Whether 
this took place during the lifetime of Bhoja or after 
his death, vre cannot possibly dotormino Avith any degree 
of certainty, for the verse admits of both the interpreta- 
tions.^ The probability, however, is, that the event took 
place in the reign of Mahendrapaladcva. For ^ihkaravar- 
man ascended the throne in 8S3 A. D. and had to tight 
"numerous battles ’’ with the other rival candidates to the 
throne, before ho could consolidate his position at home 
and set out on foreign expeditions. Besides the Peheva 
inscription of Mahendraixlla shows that the Kanjal 
district was a part of the Gurjara empire even under that 
monarch, and if this was the territory taken away by 
^dikaravarinan, the event must be placed in the reign 
of Mahendrapaladcva. 

But although Mahendra{^ialadeva might have 1)een less 
successful in the west, he was more fortunate than his 
father in his nasleru conquests. The GuQoriya and the 
Baraagaya inscriptions, dated n'spcctively in the years 
S and 0 of Mahcndra))ala, seem undoubtedly to point out, 
as Mr. B. B. Banerji contended, that the province of 
Magadha had at hist passed into the hands of the 
Pratiharas.' Thus the victory over the eastern rival was 
complete after a struggle of more than a century, and the 

’ It is diflicnU to follow Dr, lEocmlo's iiilcri>n*(!i(iou of llio pamn^ in 

s, nKn,p.oio. 

* Ep.lHtl,Voi, I, p. 18(1, 

’ A'p. lull, Voi. I, p. Zit. 

* Palau of Bengal, pp. 03.4, irhcro otlipr tiows on tho subject are 
TofenecI to. Also nf, /nil. Aal., 1918, pp. 110-1 II. Tho foieo of Mr. R. Chanda's 
criticism against the view (Uimel, Vol.. Vlf, p. (jriO) is, I holicvo, consider- 
ably weakened by tho publication of tho fac-rimile of the RCm Qaya imago. 
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Fratih&ra empire reached its high watermark of saooess 
and glory. 

We are fortunate in possessing short but interesting 
accounts of this empire from the pen of contemporary 
Arab writers. The account written by the merchant 
Sulaiman about 851 A. D. contains the following note 
about the king of J urz, who is of course to be identified 
with the Gurjara Fratlhara king Bhoja : 

This king maintains numerous forces, and no other 
Indian prince has so fine a caralry. He is unfriendly 
to the Arabs, still he acknowledges that the king of Arabs 
is the greatest of kings. Among the princes of India 
there is no greater foe of the Muhammadan faith than 
he. His territories form a tongue of land. He has great 
riches, and his camels and horses are numerous. Es< 
changes are carried on in his states with silver (and gold) 
in dust, and there are .said to be mines (of these metals) 
in the country. There is no country in India more safe 
from robbers.” ‘ 

It will appear from the alrave extract that the 
Gurjara Fratthi&ra empire of Kanauj w'as rich in resources 
and for a long time stood as a bulwark against the Arab 
hordes. 'L'heir hereditary enemies, the RsslitrakQtis in 
the south, seem to have allied themselves Avith the 
Islamic power of Sind against them, but they successfully 
resisted further encroachments of the power in the 
mainland of India, and it is to them, therefore, that the 
country owes its immunity from the Moslem invasions 
for well nigh two hundred years. This part of Indian 
history still remains to be AA'ritten, but Avhen sufficient 
materials are available for the purpose, it will probably 

ingcription of tho 8tli your of Miiliondrnpilln (ArJoi* 0 / Brnyii?, XXI). Since thig 
article was written another inscription of the rcif^i of Mahon(]n»}illa incised on a 
Tm imago at Itkliori in liin Ilaxarikagli district of Bchsr has come to light. (Ann. 
Pnigr. Rep. Arch. Survey, lli?ntral Circle, for 11120-21, p. C.) 

^ Elliot, Jfixiory of Vol. 1, p. 4. 
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be found that the empire founded by Bhoja and 
Mahendraplla conferred inestimable boon upoa the whole 
of India. 

At the beginning of the tenth century, then, the 
PratIhSra king MahendrapAla ruled over an empire that, 
to quote the phraseolc^y of the court poet of DevapSla, 
stretched from the source of the Ganges to that of the 
Eevft, and almost from the Eastern to the Western ocean, 
the abode of VaruQa and Lakshmi. The struggle for 
empire between the three great rival powers of the ninth 
century A. D. had thus had its logical end. Dhruva and 
Govinda III, DharmapAla and Bevapala, Bhojadeva and 
Mahendrapaladeva, each played in turn the imperial rol6 
and satisfied to the fullest extent tlie imperial ambitions 
of the respective powers. Their umpires, however, like 
waves in sea, rose to the highest point only to break 
down. So it had proved to be with the BOshtrakutas and 
the Palas, and so it was destined to be in the case of the 
Pratiharas. Por the later history of the dynasty is but 
the history of the decline and downfall of the mighty 
empire. 

The emperor Mahcndraj^la had several queens and 
several sons were born of them. We learn from a copper* 
plate grant ‘ that his queen Debaniiga Devi had a son 
called Bhojadeva (II) while the son of another queen 
MahidevI Devl^ was named YinAyakapala Deva. 
Another grant ‘ mentions MahlpSla Deva os having 
meditated on the feet of Mahendrapala Deva, and a 
careful consideration of some isolated passages in the 
writings of poet llt&jatekhara leaves no doubt that 
Mahip&la was a son of Mahcndrapi&Ia.^ 

> /h( 1. iinf., Vol. XV, p. 138. 

■ UahUevI-devt, acoordins to PraUbgarh IiiRriplion. Kjk /ad., Vol. XIV, 
P.17B. 

* Jnd. Ant., Vol. XVI, p. 174. 

• Xp. fad., Vol. /, (ip. 170.71. 
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It has been usually held by scholars that Mahip&la 
was hut another name of VinAyakapAla. This assumption 
was first made by Dr. Kielhom on the strength of two 
passages of Siyadoni inscriptions' and the KhajurSho 
inscription of the Chandella king Yarovarman.* In 
the former, king DevapAla (91i8-9 A. D.) is said to have 
meditated on the feet of king Kshitipala, while, in the 
latter, king Yasovarman is said to liave been a contem- 
porary of king Devapala, son of lleramhapala. Assuming 
the identity of the two kings called Devapala, he had no 
difficulty in identifying their predeceasors, KshitipAla and 
Heramliapila. As Kshiti and Mahl mean the same thing 
he held Kshitipala, Malilpala and Herambapala to have 
been the names of one and the same king. Prof. D. H. 
Dhandarkar who first correctly interpreted the date of the 
grant of Yinayakapala naturally strengthened the theory 
of Dr. Kielhorn by pointing out that Yinayaka was 
synonymous with Ileramba,^ and the result has been 
that all the four names are generally looked upon as 
having been borne by one and tbe same king. Quite 
recently Pandit Ciaurisankar HiracbSnd Ojha has objected 
to this theory.* He accepts the identity of HlahlpAla and 
Kshitipala, as both words are synonymous, but demurs to 
the further identification of this king with Yinayakapala 
alias Herambapala. His grounds may be shortly summed 
up as follows : — 

(1) Tlie king Devapala mentioned in the Khajuyaho 
inscription is called Hayiipati, and as this has never been 
known to be an appellation of the Pratihara kings of 
Kanauj, he cannot be identified with the Kanauj king of 
that name. 


> IhiH, pp. 170, 177. 

» p. 1^1. 

» J, lilt. Br H. A. 8 ., Vol. XXl, p|>. 400.7. 
‘ Kr.f».e., Vol. xiv,p. ISO. 
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(2) The dates of kings MahljtBla and yinayakapftla 
do not overlap, and there are no reasons to justify thoir 
identification. 

I admit the force of these arguments and hope to be 
able to adduce other reasons in support of them. 

As regards the first point nobody seems to have yet 
considered one small detail in connection Avith the 
Khajuraho inscription of Yatovarman. The concluding 
portion of that grant runs as follows : — “ While the 
illustrious Yinayaka (?) Fala Deva is protecting the earth, 
the earth is not taken passession of by tlie enemies who 
have been annihilated. Adoration to the holy Vasudeva. 
Adoration to the sun.” 

Although Dr. Kielhorn, the editor of the inscription, 
put a query after Yinayaka, indicating that the reading is 
not certain, the fac-simile printed along Avith his fMper 
will probably convince everybody that very little doubt 
can be entertained on the point. Kven Dr. Kielhorn 
seems to have boon of the same opinion, fur in his prefatory 
remarks he observes : — “Finally in the last line the inscrip- 
tion appears to mention a princo Yinaynkapala Deva 
regarding Avhosc relation to the Chandella princes I am 
unable at present to oiler my conjecture.” ‘ 

The Avay in AA'hicli the name of Vinuyaknpala is 
mentioned almost inevitably leads to the conclusion that 
his name Avas invoked as that of the paramount sovereign 
to whom the Chandella kings owed allegiance, however 
nominal that might be. It is otherwise difTieult to explain 
why the name of a king Avho certainly did not belong to 
the family, and had apparently, nothing to do with tlie 
subject-matter of the in.scription, should bo mentioned at 
the end of a Chandella inscription, and the proud epithet 
of having successfully ruled over tlie Avhole aawW bestowed 
upon him. Chronological considerations seem indeed to 


• Sp, Inrlf VoL I, p. 124 . 
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be against this supposition, for the Chandella inscription is 
dated in 954 A. D. while Yinayakapsla must have ceasCd 
to rule before 946 A. D., the date of the Fratahgarh 
inscription of his son and successor MahendrapSla II. 
But Br. Kielhom has rightly pointed out that although 
the inscription really belongs to the reign of Yatovarman 
it was actually set up after his death, during the reign of 
his son and successor Bhaiiga. For the main portion of 
the inscription refers to Yatovarman as the ruling king, 
while three verses are added at the end to describe the 
martial exploits of his son Bhailga. The date 95-1 A. D. 
no doubt denotes the time when the record was actually 
set up in the reign of Bhuiiga, and, as extensive conquests 
of this king are mentioned therein, its actual composition 
in Yn»)varm<an’s reign may nut impossibly 1)e placed ten 
to fifteen years 1)uforc that date. As Bbahga is known 
to have ruled till at least 990 A. 1). it may appear objec- 
tionable to push back his accession still further, but as 
we are expressly told that he lived for more than 
hundred years ' a reign of sixty years may not be looked 
upon as improlKiblc. It may be readily imagined in 
these circumstances that the name of the suzerain king 
Yinayakapiila occurred in the original record and was re- 
tained in its subsequent modification in the time of 
Bhaiigadeva. Now, if w'e assume that the name of Yinaya- 
kap&la occurred in the original record of Ytitovarman, it 
is impossible to identify thellayapali Bcvajiala mentioned 
therein Avith the Kanauj king of that name, and there 
thus remains no ground fur the identification proposed by 
Br. Kielhom. 

jVs regards the second point it is certainly remarkable 
that all the earlier references give the name of the king 
08 Mahipala while those of a later period refer to 
VinSyakopfila. Thus two inscriptions of 91 1 and 917 

* Vorao 56 of the KliajurftUo Init., So. V, Kp% Ind.^ Yol. I, |i. 14C. 
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A.D.* refer to MahipSla, while an inscription dated 931 
A.D. refers to Vinayakapola.* The poet Bfijamkhara, 
who lived in the court of MahendrapSla and was his guru 
mentions Mahipala, the son and successor of the latter, as 
his disciple. Again, the contemporary of the Jl&shtrakata 
king Indra III, who must have died between 91G and 
918 A.D., is also called kfahipala as will 1)o seen later 
on. It can hardly be looked upon as accidental that if 
the sou and successor of Mahendrapala really possessed 
two such different names as Mahipala and YiiiayakapSla 
he should have been systematically mentioned by one of 
these names alone in the earlier period. 

It is therefore probable that Mahipala and Vinayakapiila 
were the names of different kings, but on the other hand 
there is one important consideration against this supposi- 
tion. In the Asiatic Society’s grant of Yinayakapala the 
king is said to have meditated on the feet of his father 
and elder step-brother Bhoja II. It is noteworthy that 
no reference is made to Mahipala. It is no doubt true 
that there are many records in w'hich no mention is made 
of the royal brothers intervening between the reigning 
king and his father. But as the grant expressly mentions 
one such brother, and adopts a somewhat unusual phraseo- 
logy to indicate the two predecessors of the king whose 
feet he meditated upon, it is difllcult to explain the 
omission of Mahipala’s name if he had really been a 
separate king. It may of course be argued that there was 
internal dissension among the brothers, that Mahipala 
and YinSyakapala were rival claimants to the throne, and 
that the latter looked upon the former merely as an 
usurper and therefore did not include his name in the 
lino of succession. Such a theory is not at all improlxiblo 
and satisfactorily explains the sudden and complete 

> /ml. Vol. Xir, |I. 1U3 : /tti(. x'lir., Vol. XVI, p. 174. 

• Jnd. Ant., Vol. XV, p. 14a 
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collapse of the FratlhOra empire in less than a decade 
after the death of MahendrapOla. But there are as yet 
no positive data in support of this, and although 
the question cannot be finally decided at present, it is 
hotter to accept the identity of MahipAla and Yin&yaka* 
pala. Tiie identity of MahlpSla and Kshitipftla we 
may accept with less hesitation as the two words are 
synonymous. 

The emperor Mahendraplla had thus at least two sons, 
Bhoja II and MahlpAla, alias Kshitipfila, alters Yin&yaka* 
pvla. Bhoja II succeeded him probably not long after 
008 A.1}., the last known date of his father. We know 
practically nothing about this king who ceased to reign 
sometime before 914 A.D. 

This date is furnished by the Haddala grant of the 
Chapa Mnhusamantadhipati Dharai^lraraha who styles 
liimself a feudatory of the llajadhiraja Mahipaladeva. It 
is thus clear that Mahipala ascended the throne in less 
than si.v years after the death of his father and that 
eastern Kathiawar over which DharaiQilvaraha ruled was 
still included within the empire. The conquests of 
Mahipala arc descrilicd in a grandiloquent verse by the 
poet Bajasekhara in the Introduction to his Flay Bala- 
bhanita or Frachapla Fapijava. “ And in that (lineage 
of B(^hu) there was born the glorious Mahipaladeva, who 
has Ixiwed down the locks of hair on the tops of the heads 
of the Muralas ; who has caused the Mekalas to suppurate ; 
who has driven the Kulingos liefore him in war ; who has 
spoilt the pastime of (the king who is) the moon of the 
Keralas ; who lias conquered the Eulutas ; w*ho is very 
axe to the Kuntalas ; and who by violence has appropriat- 
ed the fortunes of the Bamathas.” 

Now Kuluta is lepresented by the present Eullu 
district on the upper course of the Bias river and the 
Bamathas must be a neighbouring people as they are 
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placed along with the Fftnohanadas in the Western Divi> 
sion in the B|ihat Saihhits, and with the Eulindas in the 
Northern Division in Vayu Furupa. Ealinga is of coarse 
the Orissan coast probably as far south as Vizagapatam, 
and the Mekalas inhabited the Mokala hills in the north 
and west of Ghattisgarh district.* Euntala was the 
ancient name of the western part of the Deccan and the 
Eeralas lived to the south of the Euntala.s.” Whatever 
we may think of the victories claimed for Mahlp&la in the 
above passage it may not be unreasonably held that the 
countries mentioned therein bordered on his empire. It 
would thus cover the greater part of nortlicrn India from 
the upper valley of the Bias in the north-west almost to 
the'northern ranges of the Eastern Ghats in the south- 
east. The southern boundary was formed by the Euntala 
kingdom at first, but was possibly pushed up to the Eerala 
territory'at a later period. 

Mabipala is further described by lliijasekhara as the 
" pearl- jewel of the lineage of Raghu ” and the " MuhA- 
rajadhiraja of Arydvarta.” Taking everything into consi- 
deration and making due allowance for the usual 
exaggeration of the court poets, it may be safely laid down 
that the Fratlhara empire remained intact and prolmbly 
its boundaries were extended in Mahlpala’s time. 

This conclusion Is fully supported by the account of 
A1 Mas’udi, a native of Bagdad, who visited India in the 
year S03-4 A.H. (015-16 A.D.), i.e., in the early part of 
Mahipala’s reign.^ After describing the kingdom of the 
Bfishtrakatas he remarks : One of the neighbouring 
kings of India who is far from the sea is the BaiiQra, 

* J. A. S. B., 1807, pp. 00 , no. 

* I am unaljle to idimtify Miirala, hot in nnfchovathm, IV. HS, refomneo fa mado 
to a riror Morals, in or near Kerala country. Morels in the above paNaago might 
therefore mean a country adjacent to Kerala. 

* Elliot’a imory of Indin^ V«l. I, pp. 21 IT. • for liii dale, r/. ibid, p. 
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who is lord of the city of IDinauj. This is the title givea 
to all the sovereigns of that kingdom.” Thera can be no 
question that the reference hero is to the FratIhSra 
kingdom under ifahipala and 1 think Bauura was but an 
Arabic corruption of the word PratlhRra or its Prakrit 
form Padihura. According to A1 Mas’udi, then, the 
boundaries of the Kanauj empire extended up to the 
BSshtrakuta kingdom in the soutli. Again A1 Mas’udi 
tells us that “ the l^klihran of Sind comes from well-known 
sources in the highlands of Sind, from the country belong- 
ing to Kanauj in the kingdom of Bafthra and from 
Kashmir, etc.” This shows that the Pratihara empire 
must have included portions of the Punjab. Further the 
king of Kanauj is referred to by A1 Mus'udi as one of the 
kings of Sind, by which term the Arab writer probably 
means the western and south-western parts of India in- 
cluding the Punjab, Kashmir and Sind. Wc are also told 
‘ that the king of Kanauj maintains an army in the north 
to light with the prince of Multan and with the Mussul- 
mans, his subjects on the frontier.’ Thus the Pratihara 
umpire probably included a part of Sind and its south- 
western knindary was formed by the principality of 
Multan. Several remarks of Al ]Mas’udi, scattered in his 
account, refer to the power and prestige of the Kanauj 
kingdom. Thus he .says ‘ that the king has four armies 
according to the four quarters of the world. Each of 
them numbers 700,000 or 900,000 men.’ Again, we are 
told that the ‘ king of Juzr is rich in horses and camels 
and has a largo .army.’ 

Itegarding the political relations of the king of Kanauj 
we are told by Al Mas’udi that of the four armies main- 
tained by him that of the north wars against the prince 
of Multan, and that of the south lights against Balhara, i.e., 
the llashtrakuta king, while the other two armies march in 
every direction. Among the other enemies is mentioned 
9 
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the Bfthina king whose “ dominions border on those of 
the Gurjnra and tlie B>ash(rakata kings with both of whom 
he is frequently at war.” 

We have seen above that the poet Rftjasekhara has 
also referred to the conquests of Mahip&la over Kuntala. 
Thus it is clear that at the beginning of MuhlpOla’s reign 
he was at Avar with the KtLshtrakiltaH. We learn the same 
thing from the records of the llushtrakutos themselves.* 
The Cambay plates of Govinda IV refer to the victory 
of Indra 111 over the Gurjara Fratiharas. We are told 
that Indra 111 “crossed the Jumna and devastated the 
city of Mahodaya.” Another passage indicates that he 
had conquered UjjayinI on his way to the Jumna. We 
further learn from the Kanarese poet Pampii that Mahl- 
p&la was pursued by the llashtrakuta army as far as 
the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna." 

It would thus appear that the Rrishtrakata king 
Indra III had a complete victory over the Fratrhams and 
the empire of Bhoja and Mahendrapilla lay prostrate at 
the feet of their southern rivals. The Mitkodtiifa-ari Avas 
ruthlessly destroyed and king ^^lahlpfila fled from his 
capital, hotly pursued by his cnernicis. Tlie date of this 
catastrophe is not diflicult to determine. The records of 
Indra III diAted !)15 A.I>. contain no reference to his 
northern conquests unless as some scholars maintain the 
AA'ord Meru occurring therein is to be understood to refer 
to klahodaya.’ This does not hoAvever seem very likely 
and it is therefore probable that the northern conquests 
were effected after that year. Same conclusions folloAV 
from the accounts of the Arab writers quoted above. As 
Indra III must have died sometime before 918 A.D., 
the earliest date of his successor, his northern expedition 


Voi.vn,p.^ 

* Kp. Ind,, Vol. IX, p. SS. 
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probably took place sometime between the yean 916 and 
917 A. D. 

The Fratihara empire, however, survived the shock. 
Their restoration to power must have been greatly facili- 
tated by the confusion that almost immediately set in 
in the RSshtrakQta kingdom. Govinda IV usurped the 
throne of bis elder brother by directly or indirectly 
causing his death' and the vices of the king and their 
consequences are thus described in the Rashtrakhta 
records. 

“ He, too, with his intelligence caught in the noose of 
the eyes of women, displeased all beings by taking to 
vicious courses ; his limbs becoming enfeebled .as bis 
constitution was deranged on account of the aggravation 
of the maladies, and the constituents of the (political) 
body becoming non-coherent as the subjects were discon- 
tented on account of the aggravation of vices and his 
innate strength and power becoming neutralised, he met 

with destruction 

“Then king Amngh.avarsha being entreated by 

the feudatory chiefs to m.aintain the greatness of the 
sovereignty of the Rattas ascended the throne.”* 

The above description of king Govinda lY, who 
ascended the throne in or l)efore 91S A. D., hardly leaves 
any doubt that, ahnost immediately after the brilliant 
conquests of Indra III, internal circumstances proved 
extremely unfavourable for their maintenance. The 
Pratiharas must have soiztnl this opportunity, and in their 
endeavour to regain in some degrae the prestige and 
glory they had lost, they seem to have been loyally 
supported by their feudatory chiefs. We learn from a 
Khajurfiho inscription that the Chandella king Harsba 
placed Eshitipula on the throne. If, as it seems likely, 

* Bp. Iml.Vol. Vll. p. M. 

> B|>. laiL, Vol. IV, |>.388, 
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KshitipSla was hut another name of ItfahlpSla, we can, 
without much dilHcuIty, interpret the action of Harsha 
as loyally assisting the imperial ruler to re«estahlish his 
authority over the shattered kingdom. Another feuda- 
tory chief of the Gurjara empire that must have 
substantially contrihuted to the success of the campaign 
was the Guhilot chief Bhatta. He was the grandson of 
Harsharaja who, as we have seen above, assisted his 
suzerain, the great Pratihara king Bhoja, in times of 
need, and may thus he looked upon as the contemporary 
of Mahfpsla. The passage in which his heroic deeds are 
extolled is unfortunately mutilated, hut enough remains 
to show that in a time of great danger, when the kingdom 
was invaded by foreign soldiers and everything was in 
confusion, ho defeated in battle the kings of the south 
at the command of his paramount lord.' There seems 
to lie but little doubt that the Icings of the south were 
no other than the chiefs of the Rashtrakuta army by 
defeating whom king IMahipala regained his territories. 

'Whether Atahlpala w'as able to recover all the 
territories he had lost it is difficult to determine. But 
there can lie no ({uestion that the prestige of the Pratiharas 
suffered a severe blow from which they never completely 
recovered. As is usual in these circumstances, subordinate 
chiefs began to assert independence and new dynasties 
rose to power within the empire. Thus set in the decline 
and downfall of the great Pratihara empire and the 
process of disintegration presents a historic parallel to 
that which overtook the Moghul empire in the eighteenth 
century. 

The new political outlook is nowhere better displayed 
than in the changed attitude of the Chandellas. 
Yarovarman, the son of that Ilarshadeva w'ho had 
assisted Mahipala in regaining his throne is described in 

* Ibid, \oI. Xtl, p. 1C, VeiM 26 of tho ChStsQ imeription of BiUditjk. 
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a Khajuraho inscription ' as a scorching fire to the 
Gurjaras. Whatever truth this poetical description might 
contain there can be hardly any doubt that he hurled 
defiance to the imperial power. The PratlhSra ruler 
was indeed still invoked as the suzerain power * in 
official documents, probably very much in the same way as 
the rulers of Oudh found it convenient to pay a nominal 
allegiance to the emperors at Delhi, but Yasovarman 
carved out a principality whicb was independent for all 
practical purposes. 

Mabipala or Yinayakapala was the last great ruler 
of the imperial dynasty. His last recorded date is 931 
A. D. ’ So far as cpigrapbictil evidence goes, the 
PratThara kingdom at the time stretched as far -as 
Benares in the cast. The Ganges, the Jumna, the Betwa 
and the Dasan rivers seem to have formed its boundaries on 
the south-east while to the .south it probably reached the 
Vindhyas. Thus, on the whole, Mahipala must be credited 
with having restored to a great degree the fallen 
fortunes of his family. 

yinayakapala w’as succeeded by his three sons. The 
eldc.st was Mahendrapala II whoso c.vistence has recently 
been brought to light by the discovery of the FratSbgarh 
inscription dated 9 IG A. 1). * After him came Devap&la 
who is referred to in a Siyadoni inscription as ruling in 
0 18-19 A. 1).® lie was succeeded by Vijayapiila who 
is mentioned a.s the suzerain power in the Bajorgarh 
inscription of Mathanadeva, dated 960 A. D.® 

During the reign of these three monarchs the 
disintegration of the empire was all but complete. The 

* Kp. imJ., Vol. I. p. 122. 

* Sve p. Ul) above. 

> -.Hi. <la(.,VoI. XV, p. 140. 

« Up. M., Vol. XlV, p. 176. 

* ibid, Vol. 1, p. 177. 

* ibiii, Vol. Ill, p. 206. 
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Chandella power rapidly advanced and an inscription 
discovered at Mhow tells us that DhaAga, the son and 
successor of Yasovarman obtained the empire after 
defeating the Kftnyakuhja king.' Tliis bold claim is 
fully supported by the verse 45 of the Khajuraho inscrip- 
tion of the year 954 A. D. DhaAga’s kingdom is 
therein said to have extended from the river Jumna in 
the north to the frontiers of the Chedi kingdom in 
the south and from Ealinjara in the east or north-east to 
Gop&dri, the modern Gwalior in the north-west.^ The 
occupation of Gwalior must have been a severe blow to the 
power and prestige of the Fratlhoras as their powerful rival 
thereby obtained a secure footing in the very heart of the 
kingdom. In course of his long reign extending over the 
latter half of the tenth century A. D. DhaAga made further 
encroachments upon the territory of the Pratiharas and 
seems to have extended his pow'er as far as Benares." 

The success of the Chandcllas was a signal for the 
disraption of the empire. About the middle of the tenth 
century A. B. Chaulukya ^lularuja established the 
independent kingdom of Auhilwara in Gujari&t which 
included parts of southern llajpiitana.* Between the 
Chaulukyas and the Chandellas flourished the Chedis. 
The Chedi king Lakshniiujaraja who flourished about the 
middle of the tenth century A. 1). is said to have 
defeated Vanga, Tjata, Pa^dya, Gurjara and Easbmira." 
This shows that a troublesome period ensued after the 
downfall of the Pratlhara empire, in course of which the 
Chedis established a supremo position. 

Nearer home the Kaohobhapagh&tas had established 
themselves in the territory round Gwalior. This fort, as 

> A.S.n. X., Vol. XIT, p. 330. 

' Sp. Ud , VoL I, pn. 124, 120. 

> ins. XaL, Vol. XVI, p. -202. 

* K]i. Ind., Vol. X, p. 70. 

• Xp. /ncL, Yol. Xr, p. 142. 
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we have just seen, was conquered by the Chandella king 
DhaAga sometime before 95 ii A. D., but must have passed 
into the liands of the KachohhapaghStas before 977 A. D., 
and king Yajradaman of this dynasty is said to have 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon the ruler of Kanauj.' 
In the west the kingdom of Bhatinda gradually aggran- 
dised itself at the expense of the Pratihams and ultimately 
extended as far as the HakrS, the lost river of the Indian 
desert. Other powers also arose on the ruins of the empire, 
the two most prominent of them being the Paramaras 
of jllahva^ and the Chilhamanas of tiakambhari.’ 

Thus when Rajyapala, the son of Vijarap&la ascended 
the throne of Kanauj in the last quarter of the tenth 
century A. D., Iiidui presented the same political features 
as inevitiihly followed the disruption of a mighty empire. 
The Fratiliara power was confined to the kingdom of 
Kanauj wliile the rest of the Empire was divided among 
• rival independent kingdoms. As so often happened in 
the past, a political re-adjustment would probably have 
taken place, sooner or later, if the Indian states were 
left to themselves. But this vvas not to be. An Islamic 
power from the west appeared in the scene just at the 
psychological moment and changed the whole situation. 
The status tliat were fighting for supremacy were all 
involved in a common ruin. 

The Pratihuras had stood as the bulwark against the 
aggression of the Mussulmans ever since their first raids 
into India proper. It will be roiuerabcred that Naga- 
bhata, the founder of the dynasty, owed his greatness to 
a successful campaign against them early in the 8th 
century A. D. when they seemed to carry everything 
before them. In thi' following centuries during the 

' tnd. ilaf., Vol. XV, p. 36. 

< Xp. IhJ., Vol. I, p. 223. 

> Kp. iHd., Vol. II, p. 127. 
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' palmy days of the PratihSras they never forgot this noble 
mission. This is testified to by the Mahomedan writers 
themselves. Thus Sulaiman who wrote his account of 
India in 851 A. D. speaks of the contemporary Gurjara 
king that ‘ he is unfriendly to the Arabs ’ and ' among 
the princes of India there is no greater foe of the Muham- 
madan faith than ho.” Again A1 Mas’udi says ‘that 
while the BalharS king (llashtrakilta) was a graat friend 
of the Mahomodans, the King of Juzr (Gurjara) is at war 
with them.” With the decline and downfall of the 
great Pratlhara empire there was no power strong enough 
to oppose a successful resistance to the aggressions of 
Islam. In the meantime a strong Islamic power was 
established at Ghazni and two of its famous kings Sabuk- 
tigin and Mahmud seized the favourable opportunity to 
push forward, the outposts of Islam into the heart of 
India. The story is well known and need not be repeated 
here. It will sufilee to state tluit the Pratlhara king of 
Kanauj, shorn of dignity and power as he was, remem- 
bered the proud day of bis family, and when the call of 
duty came about 99 L A.D., he joined the confederacy 
that Jaipal formed against the Mahomedan foe. The 
imperial banner of the Pratlharas was , unfurled in the 
valley of the Kurram river in far distant Afghanistan 
in defence of their faith and their country, - but all in 
vain. Nothing undaunted, the Indian kings once more 
offered a united opposition to Mahmud in the neighbour- 
hood of Peshawar, and llajyapal took his due share in 
the campaign. But fate was against the Indians and 
even their united efforts failed to stay the onw'ard. pro- 
gress of the Moslems. 

The kingdom of Kajyapala had now been confined 
practically to the east of the Jumna although it included 

' RlllottV //iftorif «/ India, I, |i. 4. 

* Uid, p|i. S3, U. 
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Mathum. In the south tJio Chaiulellas were gradually 
encroaching upon his territory and h^ul conquered as far 
ns the Pathpiir District. While Bajynpala was busy 
defending liis soullicrn frontier against the Chandellaa 
Mahmud invaded his dominions in Dccemlier, 1018 A.D.‘ 
Mnlimud first attacked the fort of Daran (Jlulandsahar). 
It Avas surrendered without a blow by the cowanlly 
Hardat (Haradatta?) avIio sought safety by conversion 
to the faith of Islam Avith ton thousand followers. Kul- 
chand (Kulachandra ?) defended the next fortified posi- 
tion Avith great vigour, and finding no hope of success 
slow himself and his Avife Avith a dagger. Nearly fifty 
thousand men AA'crc killed in course of this c-impaign. 

After plundering the city of Mathura Afahmud pro- 
ceeded toAA’ards the capital. Ho left his main army behind 
and appeared before Kanauj Avith a eomparativ'cly small 
army. Uajyapal, unable to defend it with his small 
following, crosseil OA'or to Bari on the other side of the 
iGangcs. Then plunder anti massacre Avere let loose over 
the imperial city and the (‘ontenary of the Biishtrakuta 
occupation aa'us performed as it Avoro amid aAvfnl spec- 
tacles, A few years later 3L'ihmud invaded Kanauj a 
second time. Uajyapfil made a brave stand on the Bahib 
beyond thn (hinges, but Avas defeated, and Bari fell into 
the hands of the Mnhouu'dan conqueror.- 


‘ Ibid, vui. 11, tr-s. 

* Tlio account of Kiijynpuln lUlToni iiiiitcrinlly { 1*0111 thiit f'ivcii by V, Smitli 
in J. U. A. S, liKX^ |ip. 'J'lK 11 1 * hn» lim, lliat Uiijyapiil Biibniitloil to 

MsUiiniid mid wnH killi'd by tlio chii'fH for IiIb piiBillaiiiiiiiiy, anil, Bocoiidly, 

that IfiihiiiinrH next cxpciliiitiii was iiiidoiiakeii Fuloly with tbo object of piiniHliinfr 
thcBO ohiofs. Of thill there ih no imcc in the cun temporary account of A1 I'tbi. 
Nixaniuddiii, and fullowiniif him KoriMlitii, arc rc8}>oiiaiblc for tho voraion adopted by 
V. Smith, but no ffreat reliance • ':oidd Iw placed on these later authorities. How 
facts wera diitcrttid by tliein may be typically illustrated by one incident in connec- 
tion with tliii Kanauj cxpodilion. Al Utbi refers to the heroic defence of Kalchniidiir 
mentioned almvo in tho text, but Nixamiiddin rclatea the event in the followintf 
words Tho cliiof of tho place, whoso iiamo won Kulchandnr. mounted his elephant 
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The great PratlhOra empire finally passed away, but its 
oaroase remained and then followed the feast of valtores. 
The Chandellas and the KoohohhapaghStas fell upon the 
old unfortunate. U&jyap&l and the last of the great 


with the intentiou of crosBiiig over the etroBin and flying iiway, bat the Saltan*! army 
panned and when they approached him ho killed liimsolf with hia d.igger.” Beiidea 
A1 Utbi ezpreuly mentions that Pur Jai|Uil war reigning at the time of the lecond 
expedition and opposed Mahinnd on the banks of the Itahih. This niinie fans been 
construed by V. Smith as Trilochaiiapala on the strength of a variant reading Torn 
Jaibal in some manuscripts of Nisamiiddin's history. Ho ap|iarontl,v forgets that A1 
Utbi gives the same name Pur Jaipal to the king who opposed Mahmud in liis Tint 
and second exited itiuiis against Kauaiij. Besides even Nixamiiddin ii!lla us that Pur 
Jaipal who opposed Mahmud in his second expedition ‘had ofl on Hod before his 
troops.* This can haidly apply to the now king Trilocliann|)iKla and V. Smith's view 
that Trilochannpilla might have op|H)8c<t Mahmud ns u crown prince scema to bo a 
gratuitous assumption. That Nisainiiddiirs information was defective seems also to 
clearly follow from the fact that ho places the scone of battle on the banks of the 
Jnmna whereas A1 Utbi places it on the luink of the Raliib. Tt should In> borne in 
mind that Al Utbi was secretary to Sultan Miihmnd and ** enjoyed excellent 
opportunities of becoming fully acquainted with the oiieratioiis of that conqueror." 
(EUiot*8 Hwtorif oj India, Vul. 11, p. l-i). 

There is another circumstance which justifies us in rejecting Nixnniiidilin's version. 
According fo Diibkiind inscription, RAjynpSIa was killed by the KachchhapagliAta 
chief Arjiina, an ally or feudatory of the Cliandclla chief Vidyftdharu, con of fjiincJs. 
Nizamuddin, however ascribes the death of the Kanaiij king to Noii.la, who may be, 
as V. Smith suggests, a coiTiipiion fur G.inda. V. Smith expl.ains the discrepancy by 
supposing that Arjuna joined in a confederacy with ViflyAdhara who was then a 
crown prince and killed RfljyaiiAla. This is anollier gratiiitoiirt assumption which is 
disproved by the Mahoba inscription. After describing tho exploits of the 

inscription tells ns with reference to his son anil successor Vidyiiflliani, that " he hail 
caused the destruction of the king of Kiuyakubja." The achic\oiiieiit would snroly 
have been credited to (landa if it was accomplished in his time. 

On the whole 1 have thought it safer to follow tho contoniporary version of Al 
Utbi rather than the iwlpably defeetivo account of Nisumudiliii and Forishln. 
Besides, in the particular case under considemtion, Al (Hbi is sapported by Indian 
records. For, according to the two inscriptions iioteil above, ]Ujya|inia must have 
been killed in Vidyadhara’s time and was tbercfura alive at the time of Mahmud's 
second expedition against Knnauj when (Saiicia was still tho Chandolla king. There 
is moreover some inherent improbability in the story recorded by Niiaiiiiiddin. W« 
are told that the Chandolla chief puiiishod tho king of Kanauj for his submission to 
Mahmud, but the Chandolla himself h.Kl fled before Mahmud's army both before and 
after this event. Again Nixumnddin would have us believe that immediately after 
the Chandolla chief had killed the king of Kananj, his son Trilochanapflla (according 
to V. Smith’s acGoanl) came to assist tho marderor of his father ! (c/. Elliot’a iTwiony 
Iff fndia, Vol. II, pp. 403 ff.) 
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Fratlh&ras met a heroic death on the battlefield.* He was 
succeeded by Triloohanapala who is known from an in< 
soription to have been ruling in 1027 A. With him 
ended the line of the Imperial Pratlharos who had fully 
justified their designation by defending the gates of India 
for well nigh tliroo hundred years. 

The later kings of the Pratihfira dynasty, their relation 
to one another and the known dates we possess of them 
may be represented by the following table** : — 


DuhunflgA Dev? f Mulieiulra PAla + MahiJevi Dev? 

8<)8, 8{i9, grji, 

OfJH A.D.) 


Bhiijadcva (11) 


Miihi|iala, alioH niiag 

Yin&yaknpftla, aliait Ilerambupaia 
(914, 917, 981 A.D.) 


Malioiiflra Pain H 
(91U A.D.) 


Dovapala 
(149 A.D.) 


Vijnya Pala 
(990 A.D.) 


Rajya Pain 
(1019 A.I).) 


Triloclinimp&la 
(1(V>7 A.D.) 


> Sp. Ind., Vol. II, p. 237. 

* Ind. Ant., Vul. XVIII, p. 3L 

" For the earlior kiiiga, of the Table on p. .'ll nl>ove. The date 893 A.D. after 
MiilinndmpAla linM been left out there through oversight. A king Ya&i(^palaof 
KniiliAnilH ia known from tho Karra Inacription of liXl? A.D. but hia relationabip 
with the Pmtfliftra dynaaty, if any, ia unknown. A complete list of relevant 
inicriptiona, with full references, is given in V. A. Smith’s nriicle (J. B- A, S., 1909, 
pp. ri3 ff., 247 ff.) 

[IV.B. (1) Owing to a different int<»rpretatinn, proposed by Mr. II. Krishna Sastri, 
Kditor, Kpigraphia Indicn, about Verse 19 of the Jodhpur Inscription, the following 
changiw are neiressary on p. 2H above. Li. li-7— omit all the words Itetween * Siluka * 
and “defeated DevarAja.” L. 11. Substitute *two’ for * throe.' Omit lines 18 to 
23 altogether. 
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(2) The enggested location of Rama(hai and Ifnmlu on p. 64 (f.n. 2) nboTO 
ia corroborated by the geogmpbiral ohuptor (Chiip. XVII) of Kftvya Mlmildiflil, n 
work of tlio poet A&jarakhiini himaolf. I am indebted to HM. Hara Pmaad Bnatri 
fur this roferonoo. 

(3) ltenilor*8 attention ia drawn to a nomber of obvious iniRpriiita in- footnoiea 
on pp. 40 and 44. 



The Contact of Indian Art with the Art of 
other Civilisations' 

BY 

Sl'RLLil Kramrisch, Ph.D. (T*t«»Ha) 

I 

The process of art has two dimensions. The one is in* 
visible to the eye. It stretches from the object of artistic 
representation to the artist. This is the main direction of 
creativeness and all works of art lie on that route. A work of 
art however exists not only by its expressive form. It is at 
the same time a means of communication. Primarily, it com* 
prises an individual experience intimately connected with 
some concrete object; secondarily, it brings into or represents 
the contact of an aesthetic confession and a receptive mind. 
By a law which dues not belong to the physical world, the 
two dimensions, the inner and the outer, are inversely proper* 
tionate. The deeper the object has sunk into the artistic 
subject, the smaller their distance has grown, the more intense 
is the effect the work of art has, the more lasting will be the 
impression it creates and the greater will be the number of 
persons who get impressed. Duration and extension of an 
artistic tradition are thus ultimately dependant upon the 
vitality of one or a few w'orks of art. 

Indian art spread eastwards and westwards. We 
<!an follow its expansion as far as Prance and Ireland in 
the West, and Japan in the East. Prom the 2nd centnry 

' Adharohaudra llookerjee Lecture for ltfsl2 doliTercd uu the Idth and ITth Decemberi 
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B.C. onward to the fourteenth century A.B. it was a 
continuous source of inspiration to the Far East and proved 
an intermittent stimulus to Western art. India’s power of 
artistic colonisation is equal to that of Greece. Almost 
simultaneously these two centres of civilisation which stand for 
the fusion of Aryan and non«Aryan elements sent forth their 
traditions which mingled witho\it any resistance with the 
indigenous arts and crafts of any country they came to. 
Greece, before its fatal end, had extended its artistic dominion 
over Asia Minor and Italy. After its death Rome became 
the heir and colonized the whole of Europe, the north of 
Africa, Minor and Central .Asia and the Far East. The 
Indian and the Hellenistic tradition thus were for sixteen 
centuries rival missionaries promulgating their artistic 
creed over the surface of the w’hole world known to those 
ages. The equally great success of these antagonistic efforts 
is striking. The two mother countries India and Greece, 
both peninsular, both in the south of a continent h^d 
independently evolved their art, though their remote Aryan 
unity left traces in either. From these two roots art grew \i|) 
in two vigorous stems which got full growth in their own 
rail and spretul their branches heavy with fruits to sunrise and 
sunset and the twigs crossed each other and formed a bewilder- 
ing thicket. But wherever their fruits dropped the new 
seedlings bore the unmistakable features of the mother stem 
and the profuse crop which thus grew on the ground of the 
multifarious traditions outside India and outside Greece is 
called Medieval art in Europe and .Asiatic ait in the East. 

Medieval European and Asiatic art, therefore, are the 
syncrctistic periods and i-egions of art, while Greece and 
India and similarly Fgypt, .Mesopotamia and the Far Bast 
are the creative centres. (Jf these, how'cver, Greece and India 
had the most far*reaching bearing. 

Forms of art do not spread by themselves; they 
need a vehicle in which they can be carried and various 
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vehicles run from India into various directions. Ueligion 
was the driving force which moved them towards the 
£!ast. While Central Asia and the Far East were 
inspired by and became permeated with Buddhistic specula- 
tion and the pictorial forms peculiar to Buddhistic art, the 
south of Asia, Burma, Siam, Cambodia and the Sundia Islands 
shared Buddhistic and Brahmanic divinities and their corres- 
ponding forms of art with India. Indian works of art, 
however, were brought to the West far less in the service of 
rel^ion than in that of commerce. The fashionable world in 
Borne during the days of Augustus paid fancy prices for 
Indian pearls, brocades and textiles and Indian ivory work 
was as much in demand by the Christians of Egypt as it was 
liked by Charles the Great. The currents of Indian art outside 
India have thus a threefold source and speed. The one which 
links Indo-China and the island.^, aspeciiilly .lava with India, 
keeps measure with the Indian evolution and its peculiarity is 
(Jue to the indigenous art of the country which has become 
fused with Indian tradition from one centre or the other. The 
invasion of Indian forms into Central Asia on the other hand 
had to face not only the artistic traditions of every special 
country but also those currents u'hicdi came from the extreme 
East, from China and from the West from the Hellenistic world. 
Still more currents mingled in the West to the effect that 
while Indian art to the South-East of Asui means a natural 
growth and therefore a continuous unity, it become.s an 
inspiring incitement to Central and Eastern A.sia as long 
as Buddhism maintains the rule, and in the West it occurs 
sporadically and does not lose the charm of the exotic 
as long as it is not absorbed by and made into a Western 
convention. 

The transmigration of forms of art proves with accnracy 
^hich features of the natiomil spirit of any art can be trans- 
planted — the elements accepted for instance by China will differ 
widely from those which found favour in Borne. It testifies on 
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the other hand what features of the mother art resist all transfer* 
mation so that in the most complex, locally and racially remote 
combination they still remain distinct. In short, colonial art 
keeps up the salient features of the mother art ; hut as these 
enter new combinations, compelled hy merely an outer jieces- 
sity, that is to serve religion or trade or fashion, it is needless 
to emphasise tliat the works thus produced will he interesting 
documents Avith regard to the history of form hut cannot 
claim to he w'orks of art. Tor spoiibuieous growth, tlie fuiida* 
mental condition for civatioii is replaced tliere hy a clash of 
traditions and purposes. Indian art comes to an end the 
moment it leaves India. As long as it can aflord to spend it 
does so. Thu gain, howcA'ur, is not on its side and the chapter 
of Indian art clasos when the Eshin Sozii paintisl his Amida 
and Avhen the Kathedra of the Jlishop Maviinian aavis carved 
in Ravenna. These masterworks are nothing but Japanese 
or nothing hut early Christian and y(!t they could not he as 
they are Avithout that faint scent of Indian tradition Avliich 
pervades them. 

IVc have to come hack to them. Rut avc liaA'e to folloAV 
the route Avhich Indian art took. At every turning of the 
way we shall meet it olVoring an unknown mood. — A Siamese 
Buddha head, for instancci, though (»hviously deriA'cd from the 
Buddha type familiar to the seiilplors of ^lagadha is yet a 
neAV individuality. Its ruiinement is less spiritual than 
physical; all the features have grown thin, and siiarp 
accents emphasise them in pointed outlines. Tho subtle 
modelling of the Indian prototype has gh'en A\'ay to a 
strained and scnsitiA'c! definition of the Buddha’s features 
and the calmness of his mediUitiou has given Avay to a state of 
trance Avhere all nerves vibrate. 'J’his sort of sensitive rigidity, 
hardened modelling and sharp .and pointcul outlines 
are typically Siamese. Exprossioii and body, body .and dress have 
become separate features. An .almost inipcrceptihlc cruelty 
lingers for instance round Ardhanarisvara’s eyes and mouth 
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\rliilo his mulc-femalo body is equally aboro sox and above 
life on either side. It stands in hcavv stiffness, for all move* 
ment has been concentrated into the winglike folds of the 
garment. They swing to either side sharp like knives. 

The Buddha head dates back to the 9th or 10th century and 
the Ardhanarisvara iniage to the Id-th or 13th. The Siamisation 
of the Indiiin form has progressed ; sharp outlines joined in 
narrow angles have overpowered the round modelling of the 
Indian prototype. The art of the Sukotai Sarankolok, of 
which the bronze Buddha head is one of the finest examples, 
is the spontivneous Siamese continuation of the art of ^[agadha. 
The Ardhanarisvara figure however visualises the effort made 
to connect the two elemonts with the result that an Indian 
body stands on Siamese feet, Ls clad in Siamese folds and wears 
a Siamc.se hcjul. This stvle is franklv eclectic. The con- 

* fr 

elusion is that India supplied Siam with its iconography, 
Buddhistic and Brahmanical and with the iconography, the 
“ jeons " were transplanted and tr.tnsl.ited into Siamese. The 
one feature of Indian art which remained intact was the 
modelling in the round, though it h:ul to withdraw from those 
parts of the figures which received the grotitest attention by 
the Siamese artist. Tace and garment were freed from the 
Indian discipline and only those parts of the body which 
remained uncovered also remained Indian. It is the plastic 
element, the modelling in the round which asserted itself 
against the Siainisilion, and was carried along the centuries 
of Siamese art as dead weight, surrounded hy frail .and nervous 
outlines. 

The Ivhinerartof Camlwdia conttunporary with the period 
of Sukotai Savankohik let its individuality flow through 
the channels of Indian tnidition and received it kaek purified 
nnd sti'ongthened. ''’here is sctireoly any idiom of Indian art 
with which the Khmer artist was not acquainted. And yet 
his language is entirely new. AVarriors, for instance, defile on 
some of tho relief panncls of Angkor Vat. Their crowd is 
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arranged in a firm row of which foot — and head — ^line are drawn 
in straight parallelism. Tho rhythm of their bodies strained 
forward in one direction, forms pattern-like segments of the 
lowest part of the relief. Each of them has a motion of its 
own. The distorted ejaculations of limbs and faces of the 
mob come to a sudden stop where tho arrow-bearers march in 
severe dignity. Their arrows, however, reflect and repeat the 
curves of hands and fingers of the former group; while, 
on the other hand, their energetic stops become enhanced by 
a similar movement of the horses. The group of the spear- 
bearers at last throngs forward without restraint and their 
rushing bodies are bent by the hurry of their action. Yet 
in spite of all those contrasting groups and in spite of their 
arrangement is their procession but a narrow uniform strap at 
the bottom of the relief. Subtle trees of oxulK'rant growth 
stretch over the rest of the surface actiouluss, but moved in 
peaceful, playful curves. Top and bottom of tho relief at last 
are strewn over with a profuse sculptured ornamentation. 
The composition of this rcli<>f has notbiug in coinmou with 
Indian art of tho same period, but it is closely related to 
compositions met with at the time of Sanchi. There too figures 
are arranged in rows and are set before a tiipestry-like 
background of vegetation. This similarity is due to the epical 
spirit of cither school. Xarration there is the chief purpose. 
Contemporary Indian art, however, had progressed from 
narration to a canonized symbolism where such things as a 
daster of trees and the like had become sii peril nous and in- 
significant. The ago of mind therefore in which Khmer 
sculpture is executed agrees with the Sanchi stage of Indian 
art, with the dilferencc that while. tlie Sanchi artist had to rely 
on his own resourc(\s, the Khmer sculptor has the whole stock 
of tho Indian inheritance at hand. And this may lie seen in 
the supple modelling of the bare bodies and in the curvature of 
the branches. But what he had to give of his own exceeded 
that what he accepted. Again his hand similar to that of the 
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Siamese artist cannot but chisel in angular outlines, which 
subdue and surround the fine modulations of the " plastic ” and 
make the whole relief more into a drawing in stone than a 
sculpture. This, way of artistic treatment is the natural 
expression of the peoples of Further India. Another peculi- 
arity is their sense of proportion which makes the figures of 
men simply grown over with and buried under an immense 
vegetation. This way of treatment, however, has its roots in 
India, though tlie part which vegetation plays there is far less 
prominent. As a U'holo the Indian tradition and the indi- 
genous inspirations of Further India keep the Ixilance and 
make a strong amalgam l)ecausc their aflinity is close. But it 
must not bo overlooked that the active part Ls played by the 
inspiration of Further India while the Indian tradition figures 
as foundation or background, and shines through the thin 
atmosphere of Khmer art. 

The distribution, however, of creative power and the capa- 
city • for absorption is entirely different in Java. Javanese 
architecture and sculpture of the empire of Mataram 
are the works of a local school of Indian art which achieved 
its masterworks on this island, similar to the genius of Greece 
who at a time of full maturity occasionally found its culmi- 
nation on Knidos or Lesbos. The Hindu kingdom of Mataram 
most probably had its artists brought from India. Sometimes 
however a local hand is traceable even in the sculpture of Middle 
Java. A relief from Tjandi Prambanan, for instance, main- 
tains the rounded softness of Indian prototypes while a distorting 
eagerness bends arms and legs in unexi)ected angles and 
makes the physiognomies of men and auiiiials alike gi in with 
malicious cruelty. Angular distortion of the Indian limbs and 
a cunning brutiility of facial cxpi'ession makes Javanese 
reliefs and especially those of Fastern Java akin to the artistic 
ideals of Further India. This, however, was not until the 
eleventh century when middle Java had lost its power. A 
new flood of Indisin art then spread from the South of India to 
11 
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the East of Java and at this time the Indo-Javancse mixture 
produced a compromise of which the obverse has all the 
qualities of Indian form while the reverse exhibits those of 
Malaya-Polynesian conception and the truth and perfection of 
either is alike. The figure of Ganesh may stand for one of 
the purest achievements of an all-round restlessly modelled 
volume, a treatment so dear to Indhin art, yet the back view 
presents on its flattened surface the mighty grimace of a 
Kirtimukha dissolved into petty protrusions interspersed with 
holes full of dark shades ; and this appearance perturlxiting 
with its vicissitudes of clumsy sliapcs and formless holes shews 
the indigenous style of Eastern •lava. Nowhere in India 
has the head of the Kirtimukha a similar gruesome liveliness 
and it seems as if this ornamental device were given to 
India from the store of Polynesian totemistic and frantically 
phantastio animal heads. But where the grotcsipio and the 
gruesome has no right to appear, figures like that of 
Prajnapara Prajnaparamita or of Durga Mahishiisura Mardini 
attain sublime incarnation in purely Indian form. 

Middle and Eastern Java wore the Icmling centres of 
Indo-Javanese civilisation. The west of the Island remained 
more aloof from Indian civilisation. And yet itssciilptum renders 
the breathless calm of meditation but does so with means of' 
its own. The squatting figure of the man wlio holds a lotus bud 
has been laid into one vertical plan and reminds in its sym- 
metrical simplification of the sitting Buddha from Sarnath. 
But it would bo premature to draw any conclusions. It must 
suffice for the present to point out where, under what condi- 
tions and surrounded by which forms tho Indian element 
rules, influences, or is subdued! The Javanese exp(*riejic(^ is 
complex. Java proved an extmordinarily fertile soil for the 
evolution of the Indian principles of form. In tho outstanding 
works of Mataram it scarcely add«'d anything of its own but 
it is worthwhile noticing that tho ease with which the heavy 
full round figures in the reliefs of Borolmdour move is Die 
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same that gives unapproachable dignity to the Eastern Javanese 
figures of Durga and Prajnaparamita. No indigenous Java* 
nese trend of form will he found there. The extremes, 
however, which mingle with and set the limit to Indian form 
are the dissolution of the plastic volume into small sculptured 
compartments which rise as an agitated pattern over a plain 
and dark ground on the one hand, and the geometrical 
discipline of an abstract sch'^me on the other hand. But either 
convention has the two-dimensioned surface for its working 
field and it is this Malayo-Folynesian symptom which had to 
oifer the strongest resistance to the Indian perception of form, 
which comprises the thrae dimensions of space in one plastic 
volume. Java puts the fulhstop to Indian art in its propa- 
gation south-eastwards. 

Surveying the extension of Indian art in the south- 
east of ^Vsia it proves to ho colonial art in the same sense as 
Greek art in Asia 3Iinor or Italy. The indigenous traditions of 
the various centres of artistic production, as the Khmer style 
of Cambodia or the Malayo-Folynesian style of Java wore 
either subdued or remained untouched. Buddhist, Sivait 
Yisnait ideas and their corresponding images and forms 
were brought to tlio colonies. JIow readily they were 
accepted there is testified by their local taste, which in 
the case of Cambmlia and Java is far above provincialism. 
Indian art in .lava or as created by the Khmer artists 
is in a similar position ns it is in the southern port 
of the motherland. There too the Dravidian population 
had a strong personal way of artistic expression. Yet this 
was overcome by the aesthetic of Northern India. The 
contact of South Asia with Indian culture dates liaok in 
historical times to the first Christian century for Java or even 
to tlie age of Asoka with regard to Further India. Thus the 
penetration of forms and ideas in the successive centuries 
had that leisure which is necessary for a productive 
assimilation. 
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The propagation of Indian art, however, in north and north* 
eastern direction, though historically not less fragmentary, has 
at least one cause in common. It is Indian art in the service 
of Buddhism which supports the art school of Oandhara during 
the first five centuries of the Christian era, and migrates to 
Khotan where it is traceable at the close of this period, and 
takes its way through the Turpom to the confines of China 
where it reaches its climax in the caves of Vungkong and 
Longmen and in the ninth and tenth century in the 
caves of the thousand Buddhas at Tun Huang, while in Japan 
at the same time the Buddhist frescoes of the Kondo of 
Horinji were painted and Eshin Sorn got inspired by Amida’s 
glory. But tho most esscntiiil links of this north-eastern 
chain of Buddiiist art aro missing. Nepalese art is not known 
before the ninth century and the earliest Ti1)ctan painting 
was found in China in tho cares of Tun Huang, in the 
ninth century, brought or painted there when Tun Huang was 
under Ti1x)tan domination. 

We need not fight against the windmills of Gandham 
which appear to European eyes so huge becau.so their Greek 
features are so near to cherished rcminiscencas. Tlio ques- 
tion for the present moment is : What did Indian art con- 
tribute to the International school of Gandhara for such it 
was, as Indian, Parthian, Scythian and Homan colonial 
workmen and traditions met there. It gave its plastic 
conception, not at once yet in tho course of time, and in this 
way the syncretislic Gandhara sculpture became Indianised. 
Buddhism and local mythology moreover supplied the sculptors 
with Indian themes. Tho most ardent problem, however, 
involved in Gandharan production is whether, ns it is held up, 
the pictorial type of the Buddha originated in Gandhara or 
not. The question still has to remain open. But it is remark- 
able that such essential lakshtMns as the usuisa and the short 
curves of hair turned to tho right and tho elongated earlobes 
are met with in Indian sculpture of pre-Gandhara time, when 
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the representation of the Buddha was still taboo to pious Bud- 
dhists. Examples of this type are carved as detached heads single 
in lotus-medallions which adorn the railings from Bodhi Gaya ; 
there a standing figure of a Dvarapala exhibits the same 
lakahanas. There can he no doubt that these representations 
did not represent the Buddha and it is difficult to say how 
far the lahahatm of the Mahapurusba were associated with 
these unidentified heads. In any case Indian sculpture 
was acquainted with a plastic form which is identical with 
the latter at a time when neither the bodily 

representation of the Buddha nor the Gandharan produc- 
tions had come into existence ; and so much can be said that 
these distinctly Indian bodily cliaracteristics were not for the 
first lime translated in stone in the province of Gandhara ; 
on the contrary the undulated hair of early Gandhara 
Buddhas betrays Hellenism and is against the Indian 
tradition. Similar as in the case of this iconographic 
{letail is the general beliaviour of the Gandhara artisans; 
they took in every case the iconographic suggestions from 
India and as they were no longer fettered by any religious 
or artistic scruples and had the entire tradition of Hellas 
and India but also of Central Asia at their command, they 
did their best in illustrating as well as they could the stories 
and sacred heroes for which there was so much demand 
amongst the Buddhist devotees. The artistic quality of this 
market supply naturally cannot be but of the worst sort. 
The suddenness of the Indo-Hellenistic clash could not cause 
anything but disturbance on either side. The Hellenistic 
importation on the other hand got no supply on the spot and 
its fate was to bo overcome and annihilated by the living force 
of Indian art. Yet there is one scheme of composition which 
was of greatest consequence in all future arts. This is the 
symmetrical arrangement of the groups of divine personages 
for the purpose of worship. The beginning of this frontal 
symmetry can be found already in Barhut and also in 3anchi. 
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There of course somo symbol or the other takes the plaoe 
which later on is occupied by the icon. In Gandhara 
for the first time however those triads as Buddha with 
Brahma and Sudra are introduced and sometimes the 
donors represented in an attilude of worship are admitted 
into their circle. This strictly symmetrical form of composL 
tion originated in Gandhara aiid spread from here in the 
service of the Buddhist Church to the Tar East and reached its 
height in Central Asia and Japan in the 10th century and is 
alive in Tibet to the present day. This artistic achievement of 
Gandhara is of an ecclesiastic type. Though Indian art is 
religious and at times coiivcntioiiul the business spirit of a 
clerical institution was needed to invent a way of represonta* 
tion where the donor could enjoy to see himself brought into 
direct contact with the object of his worship and where on 
the other hand any number of new gods to be propitiated 
and any combination possible was easy to bo managed. This 
economical mechanism was set into working order for the 
first time in Gandham. This way of lopresentation 
became the standing type for the representation of Sukhavali, 
Amilablia’s Paradise in the IVest. The Mandala of Tun Huang 
are based on Indian painting as far ns the ^presentation of 
human bodies is concerned. Their curved outlines Iwtray 
Ajantesque tradition. 

A drawing on paper gives the key how such compositions 
were quickly supplied to the marked. It was used as pounce ; 
the one half of the pounce is pricked the other draw’n in outline. 
Variety was brought into thesymmetriciil monotony by a brilliant 
display of symbolic colours. The mechanisation of Buddhist art 
lead also to another way of vapid multiplication. Numberless 
Buddhas were stencilled and formed geometrical pattern ; for the 
greater the number of images con.sccrnted, the greater the 
merit of the donor. The caves of the thousand Buddhas, the 
caves of the million Buddhas are in this respect pure works of 
Buddhist art, for Buddhism in India had no special art of 
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its own. The forms were Indian and the iconography Buddhis- 
tic. But uprooted from the Indian soil, iconography, that is 
the prescription becomes almighty, for the creative vigour 
which soaks its strength from the soil of the motherland 
had to be left at home. Buddhistic art fostered the various 
techniques of reproduction. Clay models, stencils and pounces 
were in use and the most ancient wood-cuts known were 
current amongst the communities of Central iVsia, though 
their origin lay in the East. 

No doubt Central Asiatic art grew up in local centres 
of Buddhist worship. The forms of art we therefore meet 
with are Central Asiatic conglutinatirn) of the neighbouring 
zones of art. China and India, Persia and Greece were united 
there. In this melting pot we find tho Indian stuff to bo 
prevalent. The principle of decoration, for instance, peculiar to 
the oaves of Tun Huang is the well-known tapestry-like cover of 
paintings {cf. Ajanta) extended all over the walls and the ceiling. 
But the exuberant jungle of living forms has been cleared 
and dried up. Only what is iconographically necessary 
remained and covered the walls in stereotyped order. The 
migration of Indian models into these centres of ecclesiastic 
art is indicated by several i)aintings and sculptures which, 
though made on tho spot, keep up the Indian convention. 
These finds represent a provincial museum of Indian art. They 
mark movements of the Indian artistic evolution separated 
by thousand years and more. An ink-drawing found at Tun 
Huang for instance, repeats in free interpretation the design 
of several reliefs of the Sanchi gateway. The crowded figures 
which stand in rows and on top of one another according to 
the Indian conception of space are Indian in spirit and 
construction in spite of their Chinese features and costumes 
and exemplify a tradition at least as remote as the Sanchi 
monument. 

A carved and painted w'ooden slab from Ming-oi Kara- 
shar introduces a new and nude type of the Buddha. The two 
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upper pannele correspond with the stjle of sculpture in rogue 
in India under the early Guptas, although the faces of the 
figures do not try to hide their Mongolian origin of which the 
lowest pannel is a frank confession. Bat composition and 
movement, proportions and modelling, the treatment of cloth 
and skin coincide with that of early Indian art where no 
Hellenistic suggestions were accepted. 

Soma temple banners from Tun Huang painted on silk, 
cotton or paper represent contemporary Bengal art as under* 
stood in Central Asia and China. The Avalokitas show differ* 
ent distances of interpretation from Bengal prototypes. The 
Bodhisattvas on the banner to the loft, apart from the 
treatment of his toes and from the fiower pattern on top, 
could pass for a mediocre work of that school of Bengal paint* 
ing of which only examples three centurie.s later than the 
Tun Haung banner have come to us. 

But the most convincing taste of the archaeological and 
ecclesiastic behaviour of Central Asiatic Buddhism towards 
India is a large silk painting from Tun Huang; its inscrip* 
tiou says that the dillerent painted figures were intended to 
reproduce sculptured images worshipped at various sites of 
India. One of the figures is mentioned to represent a statue 
in the kingdom of Magadha while others arc either directly 
copied from Indian originals as the lowest figure to the left, and 
interpreted by the local painter. In none of these examples 
any Hellenistic feature is traceable. Indian art migrated 
vid Nepal and Tibet and pictorml representation was the 
most popular way through which Buddhism captured the 
hearts of simple people of Central Asia. Its rapid success 
is due to the avalanche-like course it took. Impelled by 
missionary zeal it carried away within its movement 
whatever forms came in its way. Whether they were 
Hellenistic or Persian mode no . difference. And so we 
meet not only with provincial but also with hybrid mixtures 
where a Hellenistic modelling of the body mingles with 
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the flowing style of Indian garments and Mongolian flatness 
squeezes the heads into a distorted laughter. 

The achievement of the various missionary schools of 
Buddhist art in Central Asia thus has one artistic merit. 
Subventioned by the wealth of Indian forms the local crafts- 
man was enabled to meet the demand of devotees, however, so 
extravagant in their craving for numberless figures of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. But as the directions to bo followed were all 
more or less alike, symmetry resulted as the most dig n i fifl A 
but also as the cheapest and quickest way of satisfying 
the donor. Thus a specific Buddhist art came into life in 
Central Asia which established the type of ecclesiastic 
art. The idiom of these paintings is Buddhistic and 
derived from Indian art-language. It achieved the refine- 
ment of an old pictorial tradition when com'ng to Japan ; for 
although Indian art brought the type of the Buddha to perfection 
it was left to Japan to make Buddhism visualised in the myth 
0/ a landscape which has for its biickground the mood of Dhyani. 

An inscription on the Hokke Mandala Avhich was 
added at the occasion of a restoration of that Japanese picture, 
in the eleventh century does not forget to mention that this 
Mandala is a real product of India although except the 
Buddhistic composition in frontiil symmetry, every brusli stroke 
is Japanese. Yet the sacredness of the picture wiis enhanced by 
that suggestion, which reminded the Japanese worshipper of 
remote ages, when emperor Ming ti of China had sent for the 
first time to India to seek the truth about Buddhism and his 
messengers brought back amongst other religious documents, the 
first Buddhist image from Indiii. This was in the yeJir sixt y-seven. 

The earliest trace, however, of Indian art outside India 
we find, strange to say, in a Greek work of art of the first half 
in the second century B.C. It is the relief frieze from the 
altar of Pergainmu in Asia Minor, whore in the war between gods 
and giants the threefold goddess Hekate intervenes with many 
arms. This is the most ancient document of the gods of India 
12 
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irith multiple limbs and it is preserved in Greek surroundings. 
And from this time onwards we meet with Indian motives 
here and there and now and then, without any continuity but 
brought to Europe just as pearls and pracious silk, for which the 
taste of dying Rome had so much fondness. The other factor 
which eagerly seised the oriental form are the early centuries 
of Christianity, which were groping for. some form adequate 
to their contents, and Indian or Persian, Syrian and Egyptian 
forms and symbols were welcome without discrimination for the 
expression of Christianity, the oriental faith in Western lands 
which could not be satisfied by Greek illhsionism and which 
could not derive any inspiration from a nou-extant Jewish art. 

A painted cloth of truly pagan pattern rapt round the 
mummy of an early Christian lady was found in Egypt. There 
Bacchus triumphs and Selene dances and all of them wore 
Buddhist halos aud their Greek limbs are curved with the 
voluptuousneas of Indian lines. The product of Egypto-Indo* 
Hellenistic design has a pagan freshness of vision. The later 
examples of Europeanised Indian art of the middle ages appear 
in Egypt and Byzantium, wore made in tho south of Prance, 
in Germany and in Ireland. Tho Sanchi composition of the war 
of the relics, which did not miss amongst the treasures of 
Tun Huang occurs again in an ivory carving from Trier in 
Germany. Tlie cherished motive of woman and tree, a 
leading device throughout the centuries of Indian art may be 
seen on the pulpit of the monastery at Aachen. There 
however, the female figure is changed into a male and Bacchus 
plucks the grapes whereas the Tiiikshmi touched tho tree with 
her foot. The ivory creeper of Indian art which carried there 
its life movement ornates the Kathedra of Bishop Haximian 
from Ravenna. But it is needless to enumerate the ivory 
elephant of Charles the Groat or to draw attention towards an 
ivory carving in Orleans, n here Christ and various saints fig ure 
in the canonised scene of the great miracle at Cravasti. Most 
of these medieval reminiscences of Indian art lingered in 
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ivory reliefs and the material and the form might have 
come from one source. Under the Karolingian and Ottonian 
empire the Indianisation of European ecclesiastic hook 
covers carved in ivory was at its height. One illustration 
may stand for the rest of them. It shows an altar in so* 
called bird’s-eye view according to Indian perspective, an 
altar-cloth with early Indian lotus pattern, rows of worshippers 
on top of each other, the lowest row turning their faces inside 
the relief,— all this being early Indian conventions to visualise 
the third dimension, that is, the continuity of the assembly round 
the altar. This scheme belongs to the eighth century in Europe, 
to the second century 13.C. in India. It must have come to the 
West at an early date and has preserved the memory of India 
in the seclusion of an ecclesiastic tradition of work carried on 
by the medieval monks. 

A late Mahajanist conception in a fresco from llaraklik gives 
the scheme of composition to an ivory sculpture in Gemany 
representing Christ under the form of the Armenian Yima. To 
another period of Indian art belong the frescoes in the palace 
of the Pope in Avignon. There the proportion of tree and man 
and their peaceful and decorative harmony is of the same kind as 
tliat which accompanied the representation of prince A'essantara 
in one of the wall paintings of Mirnn and is akin to the 
treatment of men and forest in early Mughal landscapes. 

The Indian element in European art was always inobtrusive 
and of no consequence. In the structure of European art it had 
the function of a loan-word. It remained a name of foreign 
origin for contents which had become familiar to Western 
thought. It disappeared completely with the liliddle Ages. 

Resuming we may state Indian form outside India 
means: full unfoldment of the national genius of South- 
east Asiatic and Polynesian races ; in Central Asia it created 
the ecclesiastic type of composition for Buddhist art and 
in Europe the Indian element acted through fourteen centuries 
ns a ferment in the abstract art of the middle ages. 
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II 

In India. 

Self-defence is a reaction of the living organism against 
irritating or destructive intrusions from outside. Without 
assimilation on the other hand life cannot maintain its exis> 
tence. The two processes act upon one another and keep the 
individual vigorous. Their balance depends upon the 
strength inborn to the individual. Artistic production as a 
living organism is obedient to these two laws. But the mean- 
ing of self-defence and assimilation as applied to art needs 
explanation. India, for instance, sending out her works and 
traditions of art to East and West was free from either activity. 
There it gave itself away to any context it entered and far 
from assimilating new suggestions it accumulated them and 
carried them on from country to country and from century 
to century. Eor Indian art there was no lunger immediate 
expression of an inner experience, but it lived on its pMt 
and used it as store from which convenient formulro could 
be drawn. It had become petrified in the service of religion 
and commerce and needed not the protection so necessary for 
growing life. 

The earliest art we meet with in India is that of the 
Asokon age. At that time it is already fully matured so that 
its early histoi-y remains veiled by ages and its movements lie 
hidden under the cover of an unknown past. The science of 
the creative genius and its work is new. Laws and periodicity 
arc not yet established, yet as far as from a comparative study 
can be judged it appears that the art of every cultural unit is 
open to extraneous influence either in its early infancy, when 
to the groping spirit who wishes to express himself every form 
wherever it comes from is welcome for that purpose, or again 
after complete self-expression is reached and fatigue has 
overcome intuition. At that, stage again foreign forms are 
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apprecintod and accepted tliouvli they cannot rejuvenate the 
senile body of art and a fresh impetus from Avithin is needed 
to start anew the game of self-defence and assimilation, 'i his 
periodicity may be verified from the evolution of Greek art for 
instance which affords the best example as its beginning, its 
height and end are fully known. In the early stag** Mediterra- 
nean and Asiatic conventions supplied the stock of forms 
to an imagination which had not yet groAA’n sure of its ciA-n 
trend. But after these external helps wore assimilated and 
digested sufficient strength was gained for self-defence against 
a repetition of a similar invasion and Greek art from the 
6th to the 3rd century B. C. attained its national form which 
after Iiaving exhausted almost all resources looked round 
to the same funds which it had used centuries ago, but neither 
freshly imported subjects nor forms could stop its decay. 

The case however of Greece is extraordinarily simple, for 
there one AA'ell dcAned mentality, we may say one creatiA'o 
ihdi vidua], had lived its life. The evolution of Tiulian art 
however contains many artistic individuals and what to the 
one may have the meaning of death reveals itself with regard 
to some other as the beginning of now life. But this vicariate 
of creative unities and p«*i'sonalities is not ])ecnliur to India, and 
the same rule is valid for Europe in its entire artistic ])roduc- 
tioiis. The marks of beginning or end are set in every case 
by the dynamic power of artUtic creation inherent in the 
single national units. Indian art thus jwssed through three 
critical ages, the Asokan and post-JIauryan age. the time of 
the Moghul Empire and the prcsmit monnmt. It goes without 
saying that apart frmr th**sc well mark*-d ptuiods of foreign 
contact some minor motives linger on and oo/.o down to the 
devices of popular art and cottage industry when* they remain 
in the vi cahulary of dtmicstic crafts throughout the centuries 
of its existence. In this way Ave llnd lor instance some 
animal patterns as those of the heraldic two-headed bird or 
fish-tailed human figures as devices knoAvn to the textile arts 
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all over Asia, Egypt and Eastern Europe and this early 
Asiatic art cannot deflnitcly bo traced to ono centre only, 
though the Persian was apparently the most distinct. The 
immortal Akanthos of Greek origin on tho other hand occurs 
at times as border on late medieval temple luinnors in Ceylon 
and the same device is (o bo seen on semi-Europeanised Bengal 
village architecture where it seems diflicult to decide whether 
its use is duo to a more recent importation or whether it linger- 
ed on as one of the hereditary motives of the unwritten 
grammar of domestic crafts. But we shall leave those un- 
essential details aside, and shirt from tlie boginning where 
mighty stones tell their message in discordant tongues. 

The lion capitcil from a broken pillar at Sarnath is 
witness of a complex artistic process. Eour lions there are 
united into an all-round pattern round the elongated shaft 
of the column. They rest on a round plinth whore four 
wheels of the law are circiimani1)ulatcd by various animals, 
the elephant for instance and the bulTulo. This pudeslal' 
with its load is superimposed to a bull-shaped flowcr-like bulb. 
The structure seems organic bccuiso it is powerful enough 
to overcome two discordant plastic princijilos. The one is 
the modelling of the lions’ bodu.*s, that is to sny, their 
artistic physiognomy. The other is the way how the bodies 
are combined in the round and how this all-sided form is 
linked to the rest of the c<ipital. 

The striking feature of head, mane and lugs of the lions is 
their distinct precision. How the faa* is kept apjirt in shar[) 
line from the mane and how nesitly but also how abruptly tho 
mane ends on the legs. Inside the clear coniines of every 
essential part thus formed an equally precise, sharp and abrupt 
modelling dlstinguLshcs forehead, cheeks and snout while tho 
eyes, moustache, teeth and mane arc articulated by minute and 
independent single shapi's. I^*gs and paws show tho leading 
features of this kind of sculpture iu the most convincing 
way. Muscles and bones are li’rmly marked by high ridges 
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and an interjacent channel, and each single tendon and joint 
of the toes is as boldly represented as the carving of the claws 
is minute. The cITcct of this plastic treatment is a vigorous 
natursUism which perceives the living form as strained by 
force and effort. No lassitude but also no softness is in these 
abrupt, strained and firm limbs. 

Compared with these lions the animals of the plinth are 
tame and gentle beasts whose trot is full of swiftness and 
lyrical tenderness. Yet their modelling is carefully articulated 
w'ith regard to joints and muscles although it is obvious that 
the fleshy ptvrt is no longer bard and strained, but has that 
healthy roundness which Iwtrays life at ease. The outlines of 
these animals in relief though characterising every smallest 
peculiarity, are as a whole continuous so that they con be 
followed by our eyes in one uninterrupted gliding movement. 
If now it has to be decided whether the structure of the entire 
capital follows the artistic principle ns incorporated in the lions 
op the top or that which acts in the animals of the plinth, the 
answer can bo readily given. I'or one uninterrupted line glides 
over the angular profile of each lion and links it with the curva- 
ture of the chest bedecked with niano, and curves from there 
in negative way along legs and pauses in order to embrace 
in a mighty bow the angle built by the plinth. Prom there 
the complete succession of curves is repeated all over the floral 
capital in a more compressed and more emphasised manner. 
Thus it is established that the structural conception of the 
capital coincides in its continuous rounded outline with the 
plastic treatment of the animals on the plinth — while that of 
the lions in its abrupt tension stands apart though it is in- 
cluded in the general scheme. 

Keeping in mind that this capital belongs to a pillar set up 
by emperor Asoka and thus represents an ofilcial work of art 
or a work of court-artists, we shall analyse the contemporary 
sculpture which has a more intimate character. The well 
known ejvrly figure of a Yaksha shall be the starling point. 
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The miniito nnal.vsis of these early Indiau works may seem 
tiresome yet iu this wiiy uuly exact knowledge can be gained 
once for ever wlietlior, how far and in what respect Mauryan 
art and henceforth the whole of ancient Indian creation was 
indebted to or dependent upon Persian form. No inscription 
and no written record can fully reveal this connection. The 
raounraents themselves have to be consulted and they unravel 
their secrets to the observing eye. The animal representations 
on the top of the columns excepted we do not hitherto know of 
any other contemporary sculptured animals for comparison. But 
this is irrolcvaiiD for we are not concerned with the subject 
represented, but with the way of plastic treatment. Any 
contemporary sculpture whatever he its subject will throw full 
light on the actual situation. 

The Yaksha fii'iira shows a fully developed modelling 
in the round. Is it the same ns that of the lion capital 
from Sarnatb ? Ilead and arms and logs obviously are isolated 
from one another hy sharp accents. Necklace and belt arc 
treated as independent plastic bands laid over the modelled 
body. In so far the two sculpturas under consideration fully 
agree. The naturalism also of the Yaksha figure is not 
loss conspiimous than that of the lions. And yet the elTect 
of the whole figure is entindy diiferont, for every detail of 
it is shaped by a new kind of life, 'i’he treatment of the legs 
for instance, makes them appear smooth and rounded. 
Neither the knees nor the ankles are accentuated hut 
one organic movement in the round moulds them into shaiw. 
Tho plastic details on the other hand as for instance 
ribbons and ornannuits are, inspite of being well marked 
M'ithin their coniines, suliordinated to tlie main modelling 
of the body which they accompany and emphasize. They 
have no value of their own and if taken from the 
body their curves would lose all sen.se for they do not belong 
to them hut reflect those of the liody. The curves of the 
li'-n s mane on the other hand oven if imagined apart from 
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the lion retain their significance for they have a plastic volume 
and movement of their ovrn. The main difference in the 
artistic treatment of the two sculptures amounts to an abrupt, 
isolated and strained modelling on the one hand and a flowing 
and therefore connecting and relaxed modelling on the 
other. Either of them however goes in the round with the 
difference that within the style of the lion-treatment 
every part whether important or subordinate is treated 
equally as fully three-dimensional volume while within the 
style of the Yaksha figure only those parts deserve a 
modelling in the round towards which chief attention 
has to be directed. In this way the subordinate parts 
emphasise those of greatest importance and this principle 
of subordinating extends equally over accessories as for example 
hiur, dress and ornaments, and the sides from which the figure 
has to 1)0 seen. Thus front and side view give an impression 
of bulky roundness while — in the case of this Yaksha figure — 
the back view appears flat. This peculiarity however cannot 
be generalised into a statement that Indian art within its own 
resources is unacquainted with sculpture in the round and 
treats its statue as a kind of two-sided relief. Other early 
Indian statues, the Yukshini from Patna for siimple, exhibit a 
view as fully rounded ns the corresponding front view. 
In fact hair, back, scarf and mH display a plastic animation 
which by its assymetrical arrangement has more charm 
than the symmetrical rigidity of the front view. Moreover 
the slight bend forwards of the back view from the 
hi])s onwards suggests the alert movement of a youthful 
walking body while the front view merely stands in 
solemn symmetry. In every other respect liowevcr the 
Yakshini figure belong to the same conception of form as 
that of the Yaksha. The difference between the artistic 
treatment of those two figures shrinks down to almost 
naught if the cubic form peculiar to tlie lion capital 
is compared vrith. 

18 
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Dcrirod from the same source of plastic form are some of 
Takshini figures from Parhut. There however they are 
made to recline against the octagonal post so that only the 
front view is visible. Put even then the plastic treatment 
remains that of a sculpture in the round. 

In sharp contrast to this ITakshini figure stand thoso of 
other Yakshas and Yakshinis, Nagas and Naginis from Parhut. 
The relief pannel representing Kuvcra, one of the most accom* 
plished pieces of Parhut sculpture, is governed by that smooth 
flatness of the modelled form which remains a leading feature 
of Indian sculpture up to the Gupta age. Still the treatment 
of the Kuvera figure from Parhut in all its novelty is impli- 
oite contained in the Yaksba figure from Parkham and the 
other statues belonging to that class. The relation of the 
accessories to the bare l)ody has remained unchanged while 
the flowing modelling has bccomo cmphasiml. Put now 
indeed the whole figure appears as if compressed between 
two plates of glass and that this flatten ing is achieved with 
full artistic consciousness is proved by the violent, and from 
a naturalistic point of view distorting turn, given to the hands 
joined in adoration and to the right fool turned outwards in 
the knee, like that of an expert dancer. 

The informations u ith which these early Indian sculptures 
furnish us are of greatest imimrtance. We learn that Indian 
art in the moment when wo make its first acquaintance 
passed through an artistic crisis. It had reached the height 
of one artistic evolution and was just on the way to evolve a 
new trend, 

The old tradition is represented in its l)ost in the Yakshini 
figure from the Patna museum ; the new trend has found 
pure expression in the Kuvera figure from Parhut. This 
critical age through which Indian art passed extends over the 
rule of the Maurya and Sunga Dynasties. It was the natural 
evolution of a strong and mature art which changed its 
form according to the prevalent mood of new generations. 
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]3at vitbout going into hazy interpretations, so much con be 
said that approximately one century brought about an 
evolution from the full, heavy and stabilised form modelled in 
the round, to the flattened, supple and flowing plastic. In 
either of them however continuity of an unbroken outline was 
the predominant feature. 

In this critical moment and just at its opening anetber 
mode of artistic expression sets in. Its best representative 
is the lion capital from Sarnath. There we find a strained 
and stagnant cubic form as peculiar to the treatment of the 
lion quartette, wliilo the plastic treatment of the animal 
frieze in the plinth, though it shares the vigorous tension 
with the Hqu capital, yet has become subordinated to a 
flowing and continuous outline, just as the structure of the 
whole capital is obedient to that floAving line. The only 
discordant feature therefore is the abrupt and vigorous 
modelling of the lions Avhich stands in strong contrast to 
tile smooth and flowing ti'catment of all other forms whether 
fully modelled in the round as in the earlier examples or 
iluttcncd as in the later type, which may be called the Barhut 
style. This fundamental dilTercnce testifies tAA'O different kinds 
of nervous energy of the artist’s baud. It also denotes a 
dilTerent attitude toAvards the outside Avorld ; it signifies an 
altogether diiferuiit perception of nature. The one, that of 
the lions is bold and energetic and hvden Avith physical 
sli'ength ; and accordingly those aspects of the visible world 
attract its greatest interest Avhich are full of nervous vigour, 
bold, strong and commanding. The other treatment of the 
folloAving inoilelliug is melodious and Avithout effort and those 
attitudes and forms of nature thoretoro are dear to it which 
suggest a harmonious play of forms at ease. The one means 
strain and the other reptwe, the one emphasises flesh and bones 
and the other sAippresses either. The one sees and cresvtes the 
living form as compressed into the forceful tension of one 
second of strained energy, the other feels and shapes the living 
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force as state of an all-pervading movement whioh is at 
rest irithin its own activity. What lies at the root of this 
difference ? 

It is conspicuous that the animal figures which crown 
the various capitals of Asokan age are treated more or less 
in the same way. It further deserves notice that where 
similar animals are introduced in the gateways of the railing 
at Barhut or at Sanchi they have lost the vigour of brutal 
bestiality and have turned tamo and gentle though clumsy 
animals. In no other connection however do we meet with 
this kind of artistic treatment while that of the liquid modelling 
abounds in all works of this and of the successive periods of 
Indian art. The Yaksha-treatment thus is entitled to bo 
called purely Indian while the origin of the lion-treatment 
has its parallels and ancestors in Mosopotiimin, and this 
connection apart from being obvious through the similarity 
of form of ancient Assyrian sculpture, is also testified by 
history. The hunting scenes for instance, the animals from 
the palace of Persopolis exhibit n muscular strength, a 
tremendous vital vigour in movement even when at rest. 
The gulf whioh separates the early Assyrian prototypes from 
Asokan art in India is bridged over by Asoka’s rock inscription 
which were inspired by Achiumeiiian rock inscriptions as found 
in Bahistan and elsewhere. The sculpture therefore of the 
Asokan pillars is indebted to Mesopotamian art. These 
pillars however are works of Court art and this Iwing depen- 
dant largely on the will of one person, are freed from the 
necessity of creative form, as peculiar to national genius. For 
in this case it is not the subconscious and therefore inevitable 
intuition of the artist who is brought up in the tradition of his 
country which is at work but the artist lias become a tool in the 
hands of a potentate who imposes his will on his employee. 
And it also may Ixj that he calls foreign artists into his country 
to work according to his wish. The question however ns to 
the nationality of the artists who carved Asoka’s pillars and 
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capitals must be answered thus. Des^n and outline that is to 
say the structure of the capitals are Indian. With regard to 
the plinth of the Sarnath capital it appears that an Indian 
hand endeavoured to work a la Persian, though more or 
less freely, while the crowning part, the lions either represent a 
careful attempt of Indian artists to work in the desired 
fashion or else they are tho work of Persian craftsmen 
called to India specially for this purpose. The Persian 
influence therefore in Asokan art is restricted to the capitals 
of the columns. Forms of art however carry some germs 
of contagion with them, and so capitals which pretend 
to be more or less after the court fashion, occur in Uarhut 
and Sanchi in a somewhat childish and clumsy translation 
while the various winged monsters and combined animals 
which assemble so joyfully round sacred altars appear as 
Indian children of Mesopotamian or more likely Pan-Asiatic 
parentage. The Persian element in Asokan art thus is born 
i4 and vanishes with Asoka’s court. This is the only 
trace of foreign devices in Indian art of that age and 
iiispite of Alexander’s con([uest of Bactria, no trace of 
Greek art whatsoever can be discovered in pre-Christian 
time. 

The Per.sian way of modelling disappeared quickly. The 
succeeding attempt of Hellenistic provincial art to intrude 
India did not meet with more success. Gandhara as a province 
of art represents a locill centre, a melting pot so to say of 
Ilollcnistio, Iranian and Induui forms, and the question is 
whether and how far the Hellenistic element entered the stock 
of Indian form. We must however assume two entrances 
for the im]:H)rt of Roman Hellenistic forms. Ihe one 
from the North-west frontier and from there it reached as 
far us Muttra. The other on the .sea way from the South-west 
where the port of Barukacha wius a trading centre with the 
Roman empire. From there Greco- Romaji forms reiiched 
most probably Amaravali (on the Kistna). 
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Tho import of Roman arms was caused by reasons other 
than those which brought Achscmenian forms. Tho Greco- 
Boman forms came along with traffic and commerce and so 
they were spread over distant monuments. But tiicir eifect on 
Indian art was iis ephu moral as that of the Mesopotamian 
devices in Mauryan art. No praise has to be stiiiundercd on the 
magnideent Akanthos ornaments of Amaravati. Tho fact that 
they are of Greek cxtriiction i.s denoted by llic name but their 
vitality is as Inditvn as that of any lotus flower. Apart from 
the Akanthos device no pattern bears any resemblance 
with Greek form and the so-called honey-suckle is neither an 
Assj'iian palmetto nor a Gniek floral motive. It is one of 
those uncounted Indian ucvices which have not yet received 
a name from students of Indian art. The modelling of the 
human body on the otlmr hand derived relatively sti*onger 
impetus from the treatment as practised by (ireco- Homan 
artist. But here it is almost edifying to watch liow the 
conventional dullness of the (landhara academy becumps 
quivering with tho delight of youth and suppleness. Thu 
Mathura school of .sculpture whiuh is remarkable for its tri- 
viality of vision and for its liu:k of originality is satisi'ied with 
and concentrates on the sensuous charm of forms of this world, 
and so naturally forms of the Greek typo had an allurement ' 
for this indigenous school. The early work from ^lathum 
stands stilistically in one lino with Barhut, with the dilTcronce 
that it consciously exhibits the forms of tho human body 
while in the IJfirhut School they are accepted as a matter of 
fact and do not receive special om])hasis. Thus the Greek 
sensitiveness to the softness of skin and chisticity of the flush 
were welcome to the school of Mathum which embodies 
Indian plus Grcick sensualism. The proportions of tho ligures 
however with long waist and .short legs are decidedly non- 
Greek, and the softness of this naturalistic modelling is 
also a contribution from tho Indian side. The JIathura 
school was a second-rate branch of Indian art ; but not becau.se 
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it admitted Hollenistio connections into its own repertory of 
form ; it did so because it had not a self-reliant imagination. 

The whole atmosphere however is changed in Amaravati. 
There the pliable and intensely moved modelling is Indian, 
though some faint llavour of Greece might be tasted. 
The school of Mathura thus stands for a compromise of 
Hellenistic and Indian form on the liasis of an uninspired 
sensualism, while Amraoti in the 2nd century A. D. by 
digesting the imported Greek stuff achieves a perfection 
.of its own which may be seen in Indian purity at the early 
parts of the railing. With these two schools Hellenism in 
Indian art disappears as thoroughly as did the Persian element 
in post-Asokan art. 

These two factors, the Persian and European, make their 
appearance once moi'e at the time of the Moghuls. It is 
however worthwhile noticing that artistic traditions of no 
other country had any contact with Indian art in India. 
Jjigypt is out of (|U<>stion, but Chinn which must have reached 
its artistic height and stood at this time in close commercial 
and religious relations with India left no trace in Indian 
art in early nuHlieval times. Eor just at that period India 
was the giving part and was so full in its wealth that no room 
was left for any for intrusion. The situation changes only 
from the lUth century onwards when the Moghul rulers 
desired -to establish an interimtioual court art. Por almost 
two thousand years Indian art thus maintained its integrity. 
At the beginning and at the end of that period the admission 
of foreign forms was due to the desire of ^he rulei’S with 
regard to the Persian »d(!ment while Western features entered 
Indian art almost at the sjime time in the earlier case un- 
invited yet called for by the Moghuls. The Moghul art paint- 
ing Is atj ofllcial alVair just as were the capitals of Asoka’s 
columns. That sometimes idioms of Moghul ^minting also 
Occur in Ihijput pictures is no wonder as the two schools were 
near in time and space. 
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In order hon over to realise to what extent and in which 
combination the Indian, Persian imd European tradition of 
painting got fused in India it will be necessary to define the 
leading features of the three components. The Chinese factor 
has to be left aside, for although several Moghul paintings 
are not only influenced but practically painted i\ la Chinese 
and although even Rajput art, for instance the frescoes from 
Bikhaner, exhibit Chinese elements it was not the Chinese 
method of painting which was accepted but Chinese motives 
enttired the confines of Indian art and were rendered there in 
the Indian way. Moghul art on the other hand is conspicuous 
by the versatility of pictorial methods employed. The 
European, the Indian and the Persian principles of painting 
intermingled in the brush of the ^loghul Court artist. 

Contemporary and pure Indian painting as represented 
by the various llajput schools has to be examined first. It relies 
on the effective contrast of coloured surfaces whicli are made 
distinct in bold outlines. Pavilion and men, sky and intcriqr 
of the houses, action, movements and arcliitecture arc laid into 
one scveraly observed plan and the eyes of all the figures 
have to obey the same rule. Colours aud outlines are the only 
means utilized ill this kind of painting. The colours are bold 
in their contrast, the outlines are extremely simple and yet 
significant and what in the first moment appears to 1x! stiff* 
ness reveals itself on closer observation as tho unavoidable 
round lines of Indian painting, which get full scope in the 
sitting figures while the standing ladies have to match the 
elongated niches of the iiaviliou into which they are iilacnd. 
Tho thinness of the pavilion moniover is due to its 
Islamic design. This work of popular art illustrates the 
tendency of the painter to tell in a cletir and dignified way 
about the subject which he represents, and his simple 
language is satisfied with a pictorial world which is not more 
than a surface deep, for all surnmndings cease to exist in the 
presence of the chief actors. This way of surface decoratior 
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is Indian bat it is moreover popular Indian. The horizonless 
field of the picture which is filled by the surface of one 
vision wo meet throughout the world in village art and 
children’s designs. The early Uajput pictures thus represent 
people's art in India of the 16th century which gets its distin* 
guishing mark by the curved outline of the figures, not 
to speak of course of costume, features, architecture and the 
like. A later Rajput painting — and the difference of schools is 
here where the main features in common to all Rajput painting 
are concerned out of consideration — though far more elaborate 
and complex in design relies in ils essential effect on the same 
requisites as the earlier example. Again colour surfaces 
within minutely defined outlines which embrace with delight 
the animated figures of the painting. But the plan of action 
has grown in width and tlic slanting surfaces of walls and 
floor surround the actors, w'hile at the back on top of the gate 
a strap of landscape Is inserted, where broad banana leavfS 
and distant hills with shrubs are laid in one plan and form a 
pattern which repeats in its rounded outline the curves of all 
the pots which serve Radhika for cooking. Again as in the 
previous picture the architecture and the arch represented 
are Moghul, but the way of representation is Indian, that is 
to say Rajput. 

The difference Iietween Moghul and Rajput becomes 
apparent when similar compositions are compared. Again 
the story is told iu an open courtyard with architecture 
on the sides. I'he slanting surfaces hare become less slanting 
and the surfaces less of surfaces but looking more like illusions 
of real W'alls which mark the front of the house and you can 
go up the stairs and enter the hall and sit on one of the lienches 
or look out of the window or you nny go to the second story 
and join the peacocks or leave them and go further on 
through the long corridor which leads you right into tho inner 
apartments. But it w'ill b: best if you imagine .yourself 
sitting next to the two gentlemen, for there is room enough 
U 
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for you in the spacious hall or else if you do not wish to 
disturb them, just take your sent on the broad brim of the 
wall or walk up and down the courtyard. This is what the 
picture wishes you to do or at least to imagine that you were 
doing, for otherwise for whom e.Kcept the spectator would 
the whole illusion be got up. There was however no room 
for you in Badbika’s little courtyard nor was there room for 
any house except for the one window from where Krishna’s 
passionate glance was sent forth and cut off by its direction 
the outside world and kept lladhika enclosed within his longing 
and her garden and you the spectator through the painter’s 
vision could steal a glance of their feelings and doings. The 
space therefore in which and the composition with the lielp 
of which the Bajput scene takes place are concluded within 
themselves. They represent an ohjetetiiled intuition. The 
Moghul space and composition on the contrary include you, 
the third person in their scheme and in order to make yon 
feel at home with what they represent, they must give you 
as complete an illusion of the actuality of the scene as possible. 
The dgures represented in either of the.se p;iintings are treated 
accordingly. Badha and her companion live one sort of life 
and the rhythm of their action and the beat of their heart 
is ruled by one fate. The two men of the ^[oghul picture 
however show their widely different characters by physiognomy 
and expression and their dross underlines and actually 
visualises their different personalities. The figures of Biajjnit 
art breathe in the thin and clear atmosphere of lines and 
only the face has a conventional and faint modi lling while 
Moghul figures create the impre.ssion of living bodies dressed 
in the folds of costly materials. 

This fundamental difference of the Moghul and Bajput 
way of painting is not duo to Persian influence on the Moghul 
side. In fact history alone is not to be held responsible for 
the obvious distance between the two treatments, and it is 
wrong to conclude that liecause the Moghul rulers came to 
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India from Fertiia and also brought Persian artists with them, 
the foreign element in Moghul art must be first of all 
Persian. The Persian infiaence was no doubt mighly at the 
beginning of Moghul art and paintings like that of the 
Hamzah nameh for instance are truly Indo- Persian art. Later 
however the Persian element becomes loss and less conspi- 
cuous in Indian art and it is the European treatment of 
landscape and architecture, of man and space which prevails. 
Wiiether this European style was lostcrnd to a greater extent 
in India itself or whether it came to India under the cloak 
of Persian paintings is difficult to decide. In any case is the 
European element in Persia for instance in the work of Eiza 
Abbasi net so widely used as it is in Moghul court art. We 
must therefore first extract that what is European in Moghul 
art in order to find the proportion of Indian and Persian 
conventions as contained in the rest. We have already seen 
that the illusion of spacious places, ample halls, massive walls 
a^d full round bodies is one distinct feature. Another is 
the treatment of landscape. If we recall the early Bajput 
representation, some pliin dark blue colour meant landscape, 
night and vastness and timeless atmosphere of the picture. 
The latter showed more detailed features of nature as a banana 
garden and distant hills with shrubs and a pale sky on top. 
But trees, hills and sky were simply names and design within 
one surface iis calm and bremd as that of the blue of the 
earlier picture. No distance had removed man from nature 
and all of them shared one plan of existence and so it 
remained wherever Bajput art was untouched by foreign 
influences. But we must be aware that Bajput painting is 
not to be identified with Indian painting as a whole. It is 
nothing more but also nothing less than popular art, and 
uses the simplest means possible. The cubistic as well as 
the way of foreshortening achieved by Ajanta are completely 
forgotten. Bajput painting is just a vernacular, expression 
narrow in its expressions but nevertheless deep. The landscape 
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of a Moghul painting on the other hand is something quite new 
to India. There an attempt is made actually to surround the 
human figure so that it can move about and look around, and 
chains of hills beset with trees denote the distance from the main 
figure. The trees in fact are made into landmarks denoting 
distance. The smaller they are made, the greater a distance 
do they denote and their endeavour is just as absurd as that 
of their Dutch or Italian prototypes which had not yet solved 
the problem of perspective and overshot their new awakened 
observation of nature which taught them that the greater 
the distance the smaller the objects appear. They made 
therefore trees or building of minute size as if far away, while 
the hill w'hich supported them appeared to bo quite near. 
This incongniity of vision and knowledge peculiar to Dutch 
painting of the late l-tth and early loth century was tiikon 
up by Italian painting where it is still to be seen in Raphaels’ 
early work and the Indian iirtists, if their distance is coiisi* 
dered, are not to be blamed fpr keeping up the same treatment 
for one or two more centuries. This failure in an attempted 
illusionism with regard to landscape was brought to India 
from Europe ; in the field of architecture however IVestern 
perspective and the Indian conception of space were fused on 
the spot. Thus the illusionism of Moghul painting whatever 
be its source w'as inconsistent a priori and remained so to the 
end and the only escape from a complete artistic fiasco was 
either personal genius of an artist or else utmost possible 
Indianisation. 

The illusionism suggesting the material out of which our 
sur^undings arc built makes ^Moghul painting heavy and 
earlhbound. It subdues the frail charm of the Persian form 
just as much as it hampers the melodious ilow of the 
Indian tradition. The treatment of tree's illustrates best the 
interference of Western with Eastern principles. The Ragiui 
for instance stands on a Persian lawn surrounded by flowers 
Persian in arrangement and conception, under the shade 
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of a tree of ludian art origin, facing a group of smaller 
trees of the same artistic family while the top of the hills in 
farther distance is crowned by small specimens of trees 
of European art extraction. The Persian way of treating 
plants is to show stems and branches, tliin and frail, spread 
out in a motionless atmosphere and leaves and flowers 
appear as so many gems and precious stones, cut into 
minute shapes an4 stuck on to the branches where they 
fit in best. The trees of Indian painting simply grow. The 
sap which circulates through the tree and links its top 
with the earth is visualised by a solid round stem from which 
the top branches off in a few but vigorous twigs. They are 
bent with vigour and elasticity of growth and with the burden 
of a large and abundant foliage. The European trees at least 
at a distance w'car a top summarised in one outline, as 
one whole in light and shade. This Bagini picture is a museum 
of various specimens of art trees. All of them are acclima* 
tised to the atmosphere of eclectic court art and have lost much 
of their original freshness yet retained enough to denote their 
origin. The varieties however gained by cross breed are 
large in number. Persian trees for instance either remain 
intact in their fragile aloofness or else and next to it they 
suddenly grow fat and round with European modelling or at 
last they incorporate the beauty of Persian leaves and flowers 
and the European substantiality of the wood in the Indian 
vigour of growing life which makes the branches turn 
and twist in clastic curves. A painting where all the three 
factors are assembled to equal parts, sets groups of men and 
animals in a rooky landscape Avhcrc tents and trees stand 
in the Indian convention of space, wiiere rocks derived from 
Persia are uiviuled by European mass and Indian agitation 
and where the single groups remind as much of Kogier van der 
Weiden’s eniotionalism as they stand near the scenes of 
villi^e life familiar to llajput painting. But apart from 
tliat quaint mixture not much is achieved in an artistic respect, 

11 
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for the decorative, that is to say Persian display of European 
trees obstructs the construction of the landscape and the 
agitated etory could be told with less expense and in a simpler 
way. 

The only rescue for Moghul painting therefore is the 
genius of an artist who as in the case of the “ Dying Man ” 
achieved a masterwork international in its artistic language 
and universal in its expressiveness. There all reminiscences 
are merged into one personal and subtle vision. The other way 
out of the whirl of imported conventions was Indianisation. 
A night scene for instance speaks of the intercourse Indian art 
had with Europe and yet no sound will be heard in the silence 
of worship and night. Though the form is mixed, the inner 
experience visualised is one and its nature is Indian. But 
Moghul painting was spoiled from the beginning. Its combi< 
nation was artificial and therefore ephemeral. Unless a unique 
genius found a solution of his own quite personal mode of 
sentiment the Indian artist even where his vision was Indian 

t 

could not but translate it into the international court language 
of Moghul art. It was only outside the circle of Court art 
that Indian form was found for Indian contents and there 
even whore European allusions — and scarcely any of Persian 
origin occur — they stand in the background and though they 
appear as additions they are neither offensive nor of much 
consequence. The episode of Moghul painting closes and with 
it the import of Persian and European forms. After centuries, 
that is, at the present moment Indian art for the third 
time opens its gates, wider than before, for East and West hare 
come nearer and it means much for modern Indian art to have 
realised the crisis and knowing all forms by which it is su^ 
rounded to go on the eternal path of art in its own way. 



5hip-buildinj|; and Commerce in Ancient 

Beng:ai 

BY 

Tahonash Dasodpta, M.A. 

From the records, I hare come across in course of 
my researches in the fi^ld of old Bengali literature, it 
shows tliat ship’building reached a high degree of perfec* 
tion both in regard to workmanship and efficiency in 
ancient Bengal when the sea<going ships were actively 
engaged in promoting the prosperity of the province by 
conducting commercial intercourse with A'arious countries 
1)oth within and outside India. 

The wood required for the construction of ships were 
teak, gSmbbai’i, tamal, peal, jackwood, etc. But it seems, 
the wood of the fabled tree Jlanapaban was, however, 
best for the purpose. The name itself is poetic, signifying 
the utmost speed that a vessel would acquire if built 
with such wood. It was, however, foreign to Bengal and 
very difficult to Ix) secured as wc learn from an elaborate 
description in Bangsidas (p. 283). 

In building a vessel the first work to be done was a 
ceremony known as ‘ Darabindhft’ or thrusting of a gold 
nail (Sonarjal) to the keel (D&nl) with the help of a silver 
hammer (hatur). It was done by the owner himself. 
After this ceremony, the actual work of construction was 
to li^in. First a measurement of the vessel was to bo 
taken. Then the keel (Dftnl) was to be carefully 
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constructed with which strong pieces of timber were 
joined with the help of iron-nails. Next the 'galui* 
(prow) was to bo built. This finished the hold of a 
vessel. The deck, the patatan (pieces of timber joined to 
the keel) and the shod were also made. After these, the 
construction of helm and rudders, and decoration-work 
made the building of a ship complete. It may be noted 
that the prow took the appearance of a peacock or a Cuka 
bird or some other fancy shape specified in the works on 
art and the ships Avere accordingly knoAvn ns *' Maur- 
pankhi,’* “ Cttkapankhi** etc. Mention of seven types of 
prows representing the shapes of a lion, a buffalo, a 
serpent, an elephant, a tiger and a binl, is found in old 
Sanskrit literature, such as Juktikalpatarii ; see also 
Viswakosh, Vol. X, p. 401. 

A vivid description of the construction of a vessel is 
found in Bangsidas, p. ‘28G. An idea of this is given 
below : — 

The Lord of Cliampakn (the merchant Chand) con- 
structed some vessels for which purpose he himself perform- 
ed the ceremony of gold nailing (Sonar- jnl or jalai). The 
length of the vessel was fixed at a thoussind yards (more 
than half a mile, evidently exaggerated). I'Vom the keel 
to the central deck the height Aias .«iix cubits and a half 
(thirteen tal) to stabilize the equilibrium of a ship. 
The 1)amboo-poles for plying the vessels were also 
measured Avith thread. Afore serious Avork, hoAA’ever, com- 
menced Avith the construction of the hold of a ship. 
The Avood ordinarily chosen for the purpose was kiiOAvn as 
“ Matiapaban," noted for imparting swiftness of the Aviiiil 
to the ship on slightest Avish. Very strong pieces of 
this timber wore joined together Avith the help of iron- 
nails. Joints were covered by soldering to avoid saline 
water corroding the -iron-nails. In this Avay the con- 
struction of the hold w^s completed. When it Avas 
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finished the metallic sheets (pith>pfit) were fitted and the 
mat doors (jhSp) fixed up. Then * Mathahaathat 
or, ‘ galui ’ (prour) was made, decorated witli golden 
and silver flowers. The principal cabin was built, after 
the deck composed of wooden planks had been fitted 
up {pafaian). This chief cabin (Itaighar) was beautifully 
decorated with rows of artificial flower garlands. On the 
vessel the mast {Mahm wood) was duly fitted. The 
helm {pa'ical) and its auxiliary piece of tim1)er {jhoksbari) 
were also not forgotten. When these had been finished, 
a nicely ornamented shed was built on the ship. It had 
rows of ‘ cliamar ’ (chowri) and festoons of various types 
which mwle the vessel look pretty. Finally, the eyes of 
the figure on the prow of the ship were bedecked with 
jewels resembling the moon. This completed the building 
of the ship. 

A similar description of ships as found in Kabiiankan 
is given below (pp. 221«222): — 

“ Seven * dingua,' or, vessels were built by Biswakarma 
and his son Dilrubrahina with the assistance of Hanuman. 
The mighty hero Hanuman began to saw the wood of 
various denominations such as * Sal^ * fal* * KathaJ* 

' pfid* * gamb/iari,' and, ^tamul.' The architect Baru- 
brahnui in the meantime nnide the iron nails. They 
made beautiful vessels each of which were hundred 
yards in length and twenty yards in breadth. The prow 
of each resembh'd the head of a Makara fish. It wns 
miule of ivory and the cye-lwlls were made of precious 
gems. First, the ship ‘ Mudh ukitra ’ was constructed. In 
its central part there was the ‘ ru/j/Aur’ containing 
ntjaattn or, the principsil cabin for the merchant. A 
nook was reserved for the helmsman and the l)ack part 
as the strong room for keeping trejisures. There was 
also the mast on the vessel. Of the jack and the 
teakwoods danda-kerwal or the oars were made and a 
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helm was fitted to the prow of each vessel. The seven 
vessels were named . — 

(i) MadhnkarS (the Bee)— the flagship. 

(it) Guarekhi (its prow resembled the head of a Lion). 

(iii) RanajayS (the Victory). 

(iv) Banavima (the Terrible in war). 

(r) Mahaksya (the Titanic). 

(vi) Sarvadhara (the Alhcontainer). 

(vii) NatsiUa (the Amusement-hall). 

The following were the principal parts of a vessel : — 

(i) DSrS (helm) or patiea!} 

(it) Malumkilstha (the mast). 

(Hi) TalS (hold). 

(iv) MathSkSstha (prow). 

(v) Chhaighar (shed). 

(ci) Fatatan (deck). 

(vii) Dandakerwal (Oar). 

(viii) BangsakcrwAl or Dhavaji (bamboo-pole). 

(ix) Fans (chord). 

(x) Nangar (anchor). 

(iTt) Pal (sail). 

(xii) Dara (Keel). 

The above names are still used to convey the meaning 
they did in ancient Bengal. It would be interesting 
for the purpose of comparative study to find out if some of 
these technical wonls wore analogous to those used in other 
parts of India in the literature of ship-building. 

In the description, given above, we find elaborate 
details of the different parts of a ship built in those 
days. Exaggerated descriptions are, however, apparent, 
in the writings of Bijoy Gupta specially, who flourished 


' Dura in iho proBonl ilialect of Iho countryBido moani an oar, but in onr old 
bcobi it bai ofiontimeB the meaning given above. 
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in the fifteenth century, when ship^building as an art 
was practically abandoned in Bengal. But though 
there is much of legend in the stories, the old traditions 
were not altogether lost sight of. Ships of considerable 
tonnage for commercial purposes were surely still being 
constructed. See Kabikankan, p. 220. “If hundred 
carpenters work for a whole year, only one vessel is 
constructed ” ; see Bangsidas, p. 286, “ sixteen hundred 
carpenters cut the branches of the ‘ Manptthan ’ tree and 
piled them up in row's”; see also Bangsidas, p. 282, “By the 
command of tho king, the chief engineer Giribar and the 
admiral Gopal started with sixteen hundred carpenters.” 
The descriptions of voyages often go to show that ships 
of titanic dimensions used to be constructed in Bengal 
even if sufficient allowances aro made for poetic 
exaggerations. In Bijoy Gupta wc find the following : — 
“Eirst w'as launched the Madhuiara. On it the mil- 
lionaire Chand took his residence. It w'as followed by 
the ship called *Bijn~8ijn' This ship was so big that it 
broke tho crooked projections of the banks levelling 
them on its way ow'ing to its very big dimensions. Then 
sailed the Guarekbi. It was so high that the city of 
Lanka, situated a long w'ay off, was visible from its deck. 
After it, sailed, ** JJbarar-Pafua.'* All the Tamil 
people were on board this ship. It was followed by 
“ Saiikha-chur ” (the Shell-crowned). It was so 
gigantic a ship that its sides seemed to touch two 
opposite shores of big rivers and its bottom the 
ground under water. Next started “ Ajayshelpet ” 
(the Invincible steel-bottomed). Tliete was arrangement 
for a big fair on it. Then could be seen the ship 
* Udaylam * (the Morning star) ; its length was so extra- 
ordinary that when half the portion suffered from rain, the 
other half enjoyed sunshine. Then sailed ‘ Tiathuti * (the 
Parrot-beaked). It was full of merchandise, such as jute 
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and coarse blankets, etc. Then followed Dhe^al (the 
white). It was so big that it moved slowly and often 
stopped owing to its great bulk when it was to be set in 
motion again by sacrificing a hundred goats to propitiate 
the 8ea*god. Then sailed ' Eedar ’ (the great God Siva). 
Before reaching the shore it had to lie worshipped with 
incense and JPanchapradip as is done in a temple when 
performing the evening service. Then came “ Pakahiroj ” 
(the Prince of birds), kfany fruit trees of considerable 
size were there for use of the people on board the ship. 
Then was launched the ship “ Bhimahaha ” (the fierce* 
eyed). Upon it was taken conch shells numbering fourteen 
lacs. It was follow'ed by the vessel Sankhatali (the treasure 
of shells). Its principal parts w'ere made of sandal 
wood. Behind it sailed the vessel ‘JJlU-kajla* It used 
to devour a hundred goats at every turn of the river 
(meaning that its size uas so big that at every turn its 
motion had to be ensured by a sacrifice of hundred 
goats). Thus one by one the ships sailed with the 
merchant for Gangimgar." 

The following description taken from Bangsidas (p. 
288) may also be noted : — 

“The first vessel which Chand launched on water 
was ‘ Madhakara* Its deck was filled with earth, so 
that it took the appearance of bind upon which a small 
town with markets were established. The foredeck was 
reserved for worship. A tank of fresh irater was not 
wanting in it with aquatic plants on its surface to keep it 
cool and with fishes of various descriptions. A vegetable 
and a flower garden completed the outfit of this wonder* 
ful ship. The merchant Chand ascertained the cost of 
this ship to be fourteen lacs of rupees as may bo gathered 
from what he said to his treasurer Govinda. He further- 
more said that the merchandise on board this vessel was 
worth the same amount. 
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' See also Bangsidas, p. 319 : — 

Pint started Sankhaehtir toWawcA hj Chhatighati** 
(the ship of wares) which was filled with earthem 
wares. Then Kajal-rekhi" (Lined with collyrium), 
“ Durgdbar ” (the Boon of Durga), and “ Manikyanterua ” 
(the Diamond-crowned) sailed one after another. The last 
was so big that it had to be driven by sixteen hundred 
oarsmen. Then sailed ‘ Rujballav ’ (the favourite of the 
king), •Haaaaktial ’ (the Royal Duck), Sagarfena' (the 
sea-foam) one l)ehind the other. The last one was full 
of tamil soldiers. Behind these ships came ‘Udaygiri’ 
(the mountain of the rising sun) followed by “ Lakahu 
pmha ” (the abode of the harvest goddess). In the latter 
ship the priest Sulihai took up his residence with all the 
requisites for worshipping Uava^Gimri. The next two 
ve.ssels were “ Vduylttfa ” (the Horning Star) and 
“ (itingaprasad ” (the li'avour of the Ganges) respectively. 
The last one of the fourteen ships was the flagship termed 
** Jlitdlmkai'ci” (the Bee) which was the best of the lot. 
In it the merchant Chand, the lord of the fleet, established 
his quarters with his five advisers. During the voyage 
the crew .sang mri songs (a kind of chorus) all the 
while.” 

Another description is given below from Kabikankan, 
p. 191 : 

“ l•’irst was recovered from water the ship “Jladhu- 
kam." Its drawing-room was made of solid gold. Then 
came the turn of Dm'gabar. It was full of Gabar or sailors. 
Then came to sight the ship “ Guarekhi." Its mast 
(Jlalimtcood) might be seen from a distance of six miles. 
Another ship which rose up was named Sankhachur. 
It was so big that it had a breadth of eighty yards. 
Another ship named Chandrapal was also recovered 
from water. Its breadth was so great that when sailing 
its sides almost touched the banks of the river. The 


15 
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seventh and the last vessel was named Ohhaimati which 
had a cargo of rice.” 

Inspite of the exaggerated descriptions of the poets 
that we ordinarily come across about big vessels it must 
not be construed that smaller crafts were lost sight 
of by them. We find in Bangsidas, p. 320, the follow* 
ing, “The admiral Gopal who sailed first had with 
him forty-two small boats {hat nSo). The construction 
of the river boats and sea-going ships are now precisely 
of the same type as we find it in the old literature, 
and the nomenclature adopted in the past was on 
the whole the same as we use it now. It seems that 
the sea-going vessels and the riverorafts were built on 
the same principle. Even the other day a coasting 
vessel named Amittakhatuu and its sister vessels of 
considerable tonnage were built by a merchant of Chitta- 
gong with the help of local carpenters and mechanics 
and the method of building they adopted, appears to be 
the same as it was done in the past. The strong build 
and the high speed of these sailing ships were perhaps 
not inferior to those of similar ships used in England 
in the days of Nelson. The coincidence of keeping a 
flagship in the mercantile marine as we find to-day in the 
navy of the civilised nations is curious indued. The num- 
bers of ships, seven and fourteen, which the merchants of 
old generally adopted in completing a fleet were perhaps 
due to the notion that these numbers were auspicious. 
Eor a fuller information about the old Bengali vessels 
reference may be made to the Folk-Literature of Bengal, 
pp. 65, 75 and 24-9. 

d.mong the crew the following may be noted : — 

(1) Gabar (sailors) who were of two clas^. 

(a) Manjhi or Oarsmen. (6) Dari or Karnadbfir 
(helmsmen). 

(2) Sutradhar (carpentey). 
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(3) Earmakar (blacksmith). 

(4) Faik (foot soldiers). 

(6) DubSri (Diver). 

(6) Mirbahar (admiral). 

(7) Elftrikar (craftsman of various description). 

(8) Ksrari (helmsman and captain). 

OSbar , — A sailor. The caste from which boatmen 
were generally recruited is still known in Bengal as Gfthar. 
They were exceptionally sturdy as the term “ Qaithyar- 
gabaVt* applied to them, signifies great physical 
strength. The sailors used to sing a chorus called 
sSri when plying their Oiirs. See History of Bengali 
Language and Literature, p. 396. Sec also Satyanarayana 
Punthi edited by Abdul Karim and Manasa Manual 
poems for Gubar. The sailors were mainly East Bengal 
people. See Kahikankan, pp. 198 and 207*208. For 
plying vessels the Gabars used * Danda ’ (helm), Danda 
kencfilH (oars), Bangaakencah (bamboo-poles) and Fans 
(chords). See p. 193, Kahikankan. See also Kahi- 
kankan, pp. 227, 228, 207, 229, 234, 230, 194 for Gabar, 
Kericala, etc. 

Su/rad/tor (carpenter). — Carpenters were needed for 
repairs and joining of parts ; they supplied the necessary 
crew corresponding to an Engineering staff maintained 
on hoard a modern ship. 

Karmnkar (Blacksmith). — Blacksmiths were engaged 
in building a ship and as their services were considered 
indispenssible, they were taken on hoiird the ships. 

Paik (foot-soldiers). — They were taken on hoard the 
vessels engaged in mercantile pursuits due perhaps to the 
insecurity of the age. They were engaged to protect 
the valuable merchandise against any possible attack of 
pirates or hostile foreigners. The soldiers engaged 
belonged to ditlerent countries. See Bangsidas, p. 329. 
Mention is found of the Telegu soldiers employed by 
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the Bengalis in the Mana^-msngal and the Dhaima- 
mangal poems. 

XhUmri, or dirers. — They accompanied sea-going 
merchant- vessels to ascertain if there was anything wrung 
in tliat part of a vessel which remained under the water. 
See Bangsidas, p. 329. 

Mirbakar (Admiral). — It is an abbreviation of Uie 
Arabic term Amir-al-Bahar meaning an admiral of a 
fleet. The admirals would accompany not only warships 
but also armed merchantmen as appears fiom the 
description of Chand’s voyage of trade. In Bangsidas 
we And the admiral (lopal accompanying the expedition 
of 'Carpenters in qiie.st of Mauapaban wood perhaps to 
protect them from any possible aggression. Tliis 
precaution was necessary to provide against the insecurity 
of the age. 


MerchamUse . — As for merchandise on board the 
Bengali vessels it may be aaid that our poets described 
them as mainly intended for export to Palou and Singhal. 
A system of barter was generally resorted to and fraud 
played by the Bengali merchants on foreigners of 
questional)le civilixatiun was a theme of our poets on 
which all of them wrote in the same strain. We find 
occasional mention of merchandise, but the prices are 
sometimes ludicrously exaggerated, as during the time 
when these Bengali works were written, .sea-voyage was 
reduced to a vague tradition in which facts and fiction 
were hopelessly blended together. Still we give lielow 
two lists which no doubt contain some elements of 
truth. According to Bang.sidas it wtis the Bengali 
merchants w'ho intnxluccd cocuanuts and betels in some 
foreign countries. The stories given seem, however, to 
be mere legend. 
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A. 

Items of Bengali Arlieles of 

merchandise. foreign countries, 

in exchange of 

(1) Betel leaves ... Ten emeralds for each leaf . 

(2) Betel-nut ... Ten gems. 

(3) Lime ... Quick-silver. 

(4)Catecke\v ... Gorachana (a bright 

yellow pigment). 

(6) Cardamom ... Pearl. 

(0) Satabari Kdmeswar 

{Asparaffim racemoam) iMusk. 

(7) Fruits ... Golden bricks, bells, etc. 

(8) Vegetable root.s ... Diamond. 

(!J) Pulses ... Corals. 

(10) Onions and garlics ... Maces. 

(11) Camphor ... “Bakhar.” 

•(12) Water weeds ... Diamond. 

(13) Dolichos {flad'wtm 

(Makhnna) ... Jluby. 

(11) Gotits- and sheep ... Golden does. 

(15) Radish ... Ivory. 

(16) Dry lish ... Sandal wood. 

(17) Sugarctine ... Royal maces (Nabadanda 

— sign of royalty). 

(18) Jute ... Chowrie (cbAmar). 

(lOj Wooden utensils ... Golden and silver utensils. 

(20) Wooden furniture ... Golden furniture. 

(21) Earthenwares ... Bell-metal utensils. 

(22) Oil and clariiied butter Quick -silver. 

(23) Kumkum ... Jarful of honey. 

(21) Puppy ... String of golden bells. 

(25) Mosquito curtain.*), Iwd- 
dings, trousers, etc., all 

miide of gunny cloth Silken clothesand curtains, etc. 
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See Bangsidas, p. 314, for the above list. 

B. 

Items of Bengali Artides of 

motchandise. foreign countries. 

in exchange of 

(1) Deer ... Horse. 

(2) “Biranga*' ... Clove. 

(3) Suntha ... Tanka (a kind of wood apple, 

Fei'onia Elephatilun). 

(4) Ape ... Elephant. 

(5) Pigeon ... Suit (A bristly Caterpillar). 

(6) Emits ... "Jayfal.” 

(7) Bahara ... Betel-nut. 

(8) Jute ... White chowrie (chamar). 

(9) Glass ... Emerald. 

(10) Sea salt ... Hock salt. 

(11) Dhuti (cloth) ... Pots. 

(12) Oysterahell ... Pearl. 

(13) Harital ... Diamond. 

(14) "Joani.” ... “Jira.” 

(15) “Chua.” ... Sandal-paste. 

(10) Sheep ... Horse. 

See Kabikankan Hukundoram’s Chnndi Kabya, p. 
191 — Dhanapati’s exchange of merchandise in Ceylon — for 
the above list. The excliange of commodities here seems 
to be somewhat more reasonable than that to be found in 
Bangsidas. 

The Bengali merchants carried on trade with Ceylon 
and Patan in Gujrat and visited the following notable 
ports: — 

1. Puri. 

2. Kalinga or Calingapatam. 

3. Chilkachulior Chicacole in Madras Presidency. 

4. Banpur. 

5. Setubandha Bameswar. 
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6. City of Lanka (in the site of Lanka Singhal or 

Ceylon). 

7. Nilacca or Laccadives. 

6. Fatan. 

One of the chief places outside India visited by the 
Bengali merchants was the Laccadives. Mention is 
made also of Pralantba, Nakul, Akeelanka Chandratalya 
island and Abartana island which we cannot identify hut 
which undoubtedly lay outside our country. Vivid 
description of the coasting voyage of the Bengali vessels 
from SaptagrSm (an inland port of Bengal) to Fatan in 
Gujrat by doubling the Cape of Comorin, is found in the 
Manas&mangal poem of Bangsidas. In Chandik&vya 
by Kabikankan Mukundaram we find accounts of 
mercantile adventurers of Bengal related in glowing terms. 
The lists of ports, both Indian and foreign, and the 
condition of sea-voyage tally in both these works. 

In Bangsid&s we meet with the following description 
o*f the voyage of Chand, the merchant. Inspite of fancy 
and exaggeration a rough idea of the sea-routes and ports 
may be gleaned from it. 

“ The merchant started for South Fatan. There were 
great celebrations and festivities at the city of Champaka. 
All the ships sailed one after another ; at the head of the 
Vanguard was the admiral Gopal with forty-two small 
vessels. After leaving his ow'n territory Chand passed the 
following places in succession — Kumarhati, Ma^hyanagar, 
Pratupgarh, Copalpur and SSmnagar. He then reached 
Kalidah Siigar which he crossed leaving to the right 
Oandhamapur and to the left Birnagar. Then the 
merchant reached the moutlis of the Ganges after passing 
K&meswar, Mandarerthana, Fichalta and Bambishnupuii 
one after another. At Gangasagar Chand performed 
worship and sacrificed goats. After leaving Champok- 
nagar the ships were on the voyage for five months. The 
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merchant passed through many difficult places after 
having reached the sea. He passed TJtkal and Ealinga 
on his right. Crabs, lobsters, leeches and crocodiles 
obstructed his passage through the malice of Mana»a 
Devi. At last the merchant reached the golden 
Lanka surrounded by golden walls. Chand here saw 
the Bakaham king and received his pass-port before 
proceeding further. Then he left Lanka on bis right 
and passed the Malaya mountain near Capo Comorin, 
lie passed also Jiijoi/nagar (Ceylonese ?) then ruled 
by King Ahi. The next important place which the 
merchant passed was ParaaiiramtU'tha. Leaving this 
place the merchant reached the vtist sea known as the 
“ Nilacearbiink ” (lit. bend of sea near Nilacca — perhaps 
Laccadives). Reaching this sea the crew felt giddy at 
the vast expanse of water and deep .sound of the 
waves, big as mountains. They almost lost their way 
but through the expert direction of Captain Dulai 
the vessels were steered rightly. It was by looking tu 
the stars tliiit Dulai could kei'p the right course. After 
much trouble the inerchant Cliand and his companions 
reached the city of Piitan then ruled by King 
Chaudraketu. (See Rangsidas, pp. 

On Chaud’s return from IMtan he ixissed the Lacca- 
dives sea, the Vindya ranges, Ijanka, Setuliandha 
llameswar, the gulfs were infested with crocodiles, 
leeches, etc., and reached Kalidahsagar whei-e he ex- 
perienced heavy storm. (See Ransidas, pp. , ‘190-309.) ” 

The above description letids us to think that Putan, 
once a celebrated city in Ciujrat, W!is much frequented by 
the Bengali merchants who readied the place by sea 
crossing the Ray of Bengal, psirt of Indian ocean and 
the Arabian Sea. Thu voy;igc was prolmbly a coasting 
one and Ceylon which stood mid-way between Bengal 
and Gujrat by the sea route, wu.s a favourite place of 
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eommerce for .the morohants. Ffitan is not an inland 
city similar to that of Tamralipti or Tamluk which was 
once one of the greatest seaports of Bengal. Patan 
though means a city such as Lalitpatan yet the frequent 
mention of this particular Vntan and the way leading 
to it makes us think that it is no other than the Pfttan 
or Somnath Patau of Gujrat and not a fanciful creation 
of our poets. 

As for the foreign countries and ports, it seems 
our merchants frequented the islands and ports of 
the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea as havealready 
been seen. We see the following in Bijoy Gupta’s 
Manasamangal : — 

“ O, merchant, listen. In the north King Mukteswar 
reigns, ft is very difllcult to comprehend the wars of his 
people. They take the see<ls of pepper for rice. The 
king of the east is known as Bidytl-Sanga. The greater 
4;ho bulk of a person the mure respect i.s shown to him. 
The jwioplu arc all degraded and the social customs are in 
a most pitiable condition. Marriage laws are not at all 
strict as brothers often exchange their wives. Even 
a brother marries his sister in that land. The women 
there enjoy complete freedom and use coloured cloth 
specially to cover the brcjust. Caste system is not oh* 
served at all. In the west the people are barbarous. 
They bore their ears, show laxity of caste distinction 
and use ornaments on the neck. They do not give the 
girls in marriage unless they are sixteen and even then 
they put the married girl for some time in priest’s house 
in lieu of his fee. A married girl even keeps the house 
of her husband's sister’s huslxind. In case of any issue 
being born it shares the projicrty on both sides.' 

* Tho peculiar custoniii refrartlinfif inlioritnuco Bnc*]i as inheritance of nephewa 
an fount! in Bangaiiloa nra atill current nnioiiK the Naira. Preaervinf; dead bodiea 
nientionod in tho aaino work show the knowledge of liuddhiatic condilioua. See 
Bot, p. 23 k 
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Now honr the condition of Painn or the South Patan. 
Its king is JBikrom Keahin. The people of this laud is 
very rich. They keep jars full of gems. In their land 
conch shells, pearls, etc., are abundantly found as sea 
waves fling them frequently on the shore in particular 
phases of the moon. Even the poor there owned oysters 
and pearls.” 

The above lines though ftdl of grotesque fiction seem 
to contain some grains of truth in them. Py the north 
the poet perhaps indicates the foreign countries to 
north-cast of liengal. . Prom Chittagong onwards to 
China the people are fond of taking excessive quantity 
of pcpptrr with their meal. Py the east the po«’t perhaps 
means the Piiddliist Purina and the adjoining countries 
whom owing to the inlluence of Piiddhism, caste .system 
is ignonvl and marriage laws are less rigorous. 'I'lie 
Purineso women are vtn'.v foml of coloured garments. 
Prjedom of women is also to he found in Purina. Py^ 
the western country llus poet possibly nieuns jiladras 
Pre.sideney which lies to (he south-west of Pengal. 
As for Patan, it may he said that , it was a rich city tis 
otherwise Pengali merchant vessels would not he described 
as visiting that piace for nothing. 

See also Kahikaiikaii, jiages 1!)5-1!)0, fur voyages of 
the Pengalecs : — 

“After the performance of the proper ceremonies 
before sailing, the im'rehant Dlianapati passed the follow- 
ing places, — Mhowsingerghat, Maliaiisafar, Chandi- 
gachha, Holanpiir, Purathan, Nahadwip, Mirzapur, 
Ambna, Santipur, (.jiupli[)ara, IJla, Khishma, Maliespiir, 
Pulia and llalisahar — all by the side of Iho Canges. Then 
he reached the very celebrated inland port of Pengal 
known as Saplagrnm by the side of theTriheni. Here the 
poet incidentally praised this port and gave it a superior 
place among the foHowiilg ports and places (some 
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of T?hich are Indian and some foreign) known to the poet. 
Ihey are the ports of Kalinga, Trailanga, Anga, Banga, 
Gamut, Mahendrn, Magadha, Maharastra, (jujrat, Baren* 
dra, Vindhya, Pingal, Utkal, Dravir, Barh, Bijoynagar, 
Maitra, Dwaraka, Kasi, Kaukhal, Kekaya, Purahak, 
Anayuk, Godaliari, Gaya, Sylhet, Kanirup, Koch, Hangar, 
Trihatta, Manika, Palika, Lanka, Pralatuha, Nakntta, 
Bagar, 3falay (Indian), Kurukshetra, liateswari. Aha 
Lanka, Sibatatla, klahanutta and Hasiina, etc*. According 
to the poet, the merchants of the above places visit 
Saptagram but the merchants of Saptagram do never 
visit those ports and places. (These prove the e.vaggerated 
notion of the poet about Saptagram). 

At Saptagram ihe merchant took on board suilicient 
drinking water for his voyage ; then be passed some other 
places of note by the river banks such as Ximaitirtha, 
Betarah, Hagan, Kalighai, Omulinga, Clihatrabhoga, 
Kalipar, Himai, Uetagarh, Sanketamadliaba, .\radanmallti, 
Birkhana, Kalahali, and Dhuligram. On t he way he ex- 
perienced miicli storm on the river Magra. It^took the 
merchant twemty days to reach tlie canal of Aiujariiur. 
Then liis vessels entered the sea adjoining the country 
of Hie Dravidas, 'I'he first place of note was Puri 
celebrated for its temple of .Ingaiinath. 'I hen the mer- 
chant visited Chilkachuli, or C’hicacole. Next ports of 
note were. Halighata and Hanpiir which were left very 
soon. Then they reached the land of the tiringhees 


(Portuguese). They passed this place stealthily at night 
as they were afraid of the.se pi*ople who were very 
strong for their licet of warships w hioh were known as 


llarmada (Portuguese Armada, the Portuguese being very 
strong in ships in those parts). Dhanapati then passed 
some seas infested with cralis, snakes and crocodiles, etc., 


like Chand. After much dilliculty he reached Lanka. 
Before reaching Lanka Dhanapati s vessels touched 
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Setubandha-Bameswar and crossed Kalidaha or Black 
Sea.” 

It is peculiar that Kalidaha which Bangsidas men* 
tions to be near Bengal, Kabikankan places near Ceylon. 
It may bo that any expanse of blue sea was taken 
by them to be Kalidaha. As for the mention of the 
Harmadas it may safely be said that they are matters 
of history. The Portuguese pirate vessels were for 
some time the curse of the eastern sea. 

In the voyage of Srimanta, sou of Dhanapati, wo 
come across two islands namely, Chandrasalya and Abar* 
tana, both lying on the way to Ceylon. We cannot 
locate these two islands as wc cannot locate Banpur “ en 
route” to Chnnd’s voyage for obvious reasons. Though 
there is evidently much exaggeration about the size of 
the ships, it is (jnite probable that the ships of the 
Bengali merchants were often of enormous size, for 
enormity of size w'as the fashion of the time. 'J'he 
Bengali poets had some traditions of the past, to which 
they added much that they derived from their ima- 
ginations. 
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In tills article wc shall conHne ourselves mainly to tho 
testimony of the Edicts of Asoka and 
Porewora tpj to find out wliat that great king 
speaks about himself and his religion 
in his inscriptions on rocks, pillars and caves. For this 
purpose it is necessary that ive should banish from our 
imagination all preconceived ideas about Asoka in order 
to keep our mind always open for new light and truth. 
We, therefore, forget that Asoka was a Buddhist, or that 
he was converted to Buddhism in this year or that year 
of his reign. We expect our readers should do the same 
in order to approach the subject with an unprejudiced 
mind. 

What we know is that Asoka preached his religion 
under the name 'of the Doctrine of 
Dharmma, which, when analysed, is 
found to consist of a set of rules on 
moral virtues, such as — 

]. Father and mother must be hearkened to. 

2. Teachers must be reverenced by the pupil. 

3. Fitting courtesy must be shown to the relatives, 
friends, acquaintances. Brahmins and ascetics, 

4. llespect'for living creatures must he llrinly estab- 
lished. (M. 11. E. 1I,P. E. nr, etc.) 


Main teneta uf tho 
roligicii. 
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5. It is desirable that compassion, liberality, truth, 
purity, gentleness, and saintliness, may grow among man- 
kind.* (P. E. VI J.) 

6. There must be intense love of (he Law of Piety, 
intense self-examination, intense obedience, intense dread 
and intense effort. (P. E. I-) 

7. Mastery over the senses, purity of mind, gratitude, 
and steady devotion are altogether indispensable. (11. E. 

VII.) 

8. Prutality, cruelty, anger, pride, and jealousy lead 
to impiety. (P. E. HI.) 

And so forth. 

IVhat we can assert at this stage is that we find nothing 
particularly Buddhistic in those rules of 
Chief chariotoiistiis conduct. Asoka lios rcjicatcdly ex- 
of the uottiMu.. pi-eHsed in the Edicts tliat bis doctrine 

was meant ft)r men of all denominations and misiellano- 
ous sects, and for the'bonelU of mankind in general. In 
the Pillar Edict TV he says— “ .My d.‘sire is that ...among 
the people various pious practices may increase.”' In 
th(i Pillar Edict VI it is stated—” I caused a scripture of 
the Law of Piety to be written for the welfare and happi- 
ness of mankind.” '' Again in the Pillar Edict VI I it 

(jccurs ” 'Wiiatsoevcr meritorious det'd.s have been done 

bv me, those deeds mankind will conform to and 
imitate.”'' Declarations of this nature are abundant in 
the Edicts of Asoka. \V(! can thus see that the aim ol 
Asoka was to elfect the moral improvement of all men 
irrespective of castes and creeds. Moreover, even the 
most casual reader of the Edicts cannot but be impressed 
with the purely nou-seetarian character of the doctrine 
promulgated liy this great man. 


* v:i <i li;i t i - vi v idlio <lli;iiniri:ii-lial;ir.(*. 

^ Me <lh!iinirialipi !•! 'Tiiiifri ^ ^ 

“ Y)L[ii.!ii-b;iiii.( ill luan.iv.i ,s v.iii i KaEini j.'uii-leikf aiisp. (ipaiiitio lain-f ii * 
aiiuvi ihi \ iiiiiii i. 
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Asoka's Law of Piety compriBes, as . will be eyident 
from the few rules we have quoted above, certain works 
of practical morality which are not the characteristic 
features of any particular religion, but are based upon 
the choicest moral principles which form the very essence 
of all the religions of the world. This is the only reason 
which enabled Asoka to assume the position of a religious 
dictator both at home and abroad without disturbing the 
faith of other people. AVe can thus observe, as some 
scholars maintain, the following peculiarities of this 
universal religion — 

I. It w'as based upon works of practical morality. 

II. It M'as entirely non-sectarian. 

III. It was meant for the benefit of mankind in 
general. 

AVe shall now try to find out how and when did Asoka 
conceive the idea of this new religion. 

, The first religious impulse of Asoka is recorded in the 
lloek Edict XllI, which deals with bis 
Hun Awikn coiicciT- eoiiuuest of Kaliiiga. That countrv was 

ri) tlic iiloa <if thi* » o . 

uiiii|tti! fiiiiii. cou<iuured when Asoka “ had been con- 

secrated eight years.” During the 
campaign “ one-hundred and fifty thousand persons w'ore 
thence carried away captive, one hundred thousand were 
there slain, and many times that number died.’” It 
was, indeed, a terrible affair, and we can easily picture 
in our imagination the awful miseries that overtook the 
inhabitants of that unfortunate country. This incident 
produced deep impression on the mind of Asoka, for it is 
recorded in the Edict that after the Kalingas had been 
annexed began his love of the liUW of Dhatmma. 
Herein wc find recorded in unmistakable terms that 
Asoka first conceived the idea of Dharmina after the 
annexation of the Kalingas. How this idea got into his 


* Pr. Siiiiih's Apoko, p. IS.”, 
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mind baa also Leon clearly aet forth in this Edict. We 
nnd that it was grief and repentance which fostered the 
growth of this doctrine of practical morality. The Edict 
says that Asoka felt “ remorse ” (anusochanaih) and *' pro* 
found sorrow nnd regret ” ' . (badhaih veda>Aiya mataih 
gurumataiu) fur reasons which have been classified by 
him under two heads — 

(#) Firstly. “ Because the conquest of a country pre- 
viously unconquered involves the slaughter, death, and 
carrying away captive of the people.” ‘ 

{if) Secondly. ” There is, however, another reason for 
His Sacred Majesty feeling still more regret, inasmuch 
as the Brahmins and ascetics, or men of other denomina- 
tions, or householders who dwell there, and among whom 
these duties are practised, (to wit), hearkening to 
superiors, hearkening to father nnd mother, hearkening 
to teachers (or elders), and proper treatment (or courtesy 
to) of friends, acquaintances, comrades, relatives, slaves 
and servants, with steadfastness of devotion — to these 
befalls violence (or injury), or slaughter, or separation 
from their loved ones, etc." * 

Now, it will be seen from above that the doctrine of 
Hharmma w'hich Asoka preached was the natural outcome 
of a repentant mind. In details it also exactly resembles 
the causes from which it originated. The first cause of 
his remorse, ns described above, was that the conquest of 
a country by the force of arms was the cause of endless 
sufferings to the people, and hence he preached that “ the 
conquest thereby (by the Law of I’iety) won everywhere 
is everywhere a conquest full of delight ” ' without giving 
any cause of anguish to the people. In this way he 
clearly pointed out the difference between the two kinds 
of conquests, and established the superiority of one over 


‘ Dr. Smiih'B Asokn, p. 185. 
* Ihid. » /Iwl. 


* Dr. Smith'i Anoka p. 187. 
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tho other. But the main outlines of his doctrine he 
culled from the second cause in which he has stated the 
effect of violence on people of various denominations. 
Herein we find that he thought over the evils of conquest 
in this light that when the people are carried away 
captive or slain they cannot perform their duty of 
hearkening to father and mother, hearkening to teachers or 
elders, and so forth. In this way his attention was direct- 
ed to the domestic peace and comfort of the people, and 
he, therefore, laid the foundation of his Law of Pjety on 
works calculated to impress upon the mind of the people 
the necessity of observing domestic relations. Accord- 
ingly, he prescribed — 

I. Father and mother must he hearkened to. 

II. Teachers must be reverenced by the pupil. 

III. Fitting courtesy must be shown to relations, friends, 

acquaintances, Brahmins and ascetics. 

■ 

IV. Respect for living creatures must be firmly estab- 
lished. 

It should lie observed that Asoka has described the 
evils of conquest with reference to the sufferings of 
Father, mother, teachers, elders, friends, acquaintances. 
Brahmins and ascetics. In prescribing the Law of Piety 
he has scrupulously used the same terms, as if to clearly 
point out how the tenets oF his religion originated. It is 
thus quite clear that Asoka’s conception of domestic 
duties was the outcome of impulses he received from the 
horrors of war. If anylnxly did ever convert Asoka it 
was the people of Kalinga whose .sufferings inspired him 
to inculcate the new doctrine for the benefit of humanity. 
We, therefore, find no justification of the legend that 
Asoka began his religious career after being converted by 
a Buddhist monk, at least Asoka does not acknowledge 
this in any of his Edicts. 

18 
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Thus far about the origin of the conception of domes* 
tic duties included within the Law of Piety. There aro 
also proofs in the Edicts themselves how the conception 
of abstract spiritiuA truths of the doctrine dawned upon 
Asoka. We shall now go down to the Pillar Edict YU. 

It says — This thought occurred to me By 

what means, then, can men be induced to conform ? By 
what means can men grow with the growth of the Law 
of Piety in due proportion ? By what means can I lift up 
at least some of them through the growth of that Law ?” ' 
And again — “This thought occurred to me — Proolama* 
tion of the Liw of Piety will I proclaim with 
instruction in that Law will I instruct; so that men 


hearkening thereto may conform, lift themselves up, 
and mightily grow with the growth of the I^aw of 
Piety. Eor this my purpose jwoclamations of the 
Law of Piety have been proclaimed, instructions in that 
Law of many kinds have been disseminated.’*- This clear- 
ly indicates that Asoka was not indebted to any other 
person for the promulgation of the Law of Piety. He 
thought how* the people could grow in Piety, and he him- 
self effected a solution of the problem by self-exertion. 
The Pillar Edict Yll, further says — “ Tiie piuctice of 
the Law of Piety and the conformity referred to are those 
whereby compassion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness and 
saintliness will thus giw among mankind.”^ This shou s 
how the idea of abstract spiritual truth grew in Asoka. 

The Hock Edict XIII says that after the conquest of 


When did Anoka 
definitely form the idea 
(if the Law of Piety. 


the Kalingas, which took place in his 
eighth regnal year, began Asoka’s 
ardent love for the Law of Piety 


(dhammakumata).* The licxt stage of his spiritual 


‘ jjr. Sriiilir* Atokn, p. a09. • Dr. Smith 'h Anjkii, p. SOU. 

■ ibid, p. 211. 

iL j.* Vi® pnchhfi adhuiiA Indhcehii Knlifryeihii live dhaihiimvfi)® 

dhanmakftmntA dhatfiniannsliathi oha ili-vinain piyanliA." Dr, Smith has tmmlnii’J 
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adyancement is met with in the Rook Edict VIII. 
It says that after he had been consecrated ten 
years he went towards supreme knowledge (ay&ya 
sambodhiih). This is a significant assertion which proves 
that the knowledge of Dharmma began to dawn upon him 
after the tenth year of his coronation. This is also sup* 
ported by the text of the Minor Rock Edict I. It is 
there recorded that for more than two>and-a*half years 
he had been a U pilsaka, without attaining much success, 
then more than one year passed away, afterwards he 
joined the Saihgha and attained much success within a 
period of one year.' Now, it follows from the texts of 
these three Edicts that — 

I. Asoka l)ecame religiously disposed in the eighth 
year of his coronation. 

II. Since then two years and a half passed off, 
perhaps in thinking how' best he could attain his object, 
.but he could not make much progress. 

III. Towards the end of this periu.l, say, after the 
expiry of his tenth regnal rear (according to the R. E. 
VIII), or mure properly when six months had elapsed 
after the tenth regnal yejir (according to the M. R. E. I.), 
the supreme knowledge began to dawn upon him. 
Herein wc find that Asoka got the glimpse of the Law 
of Piety within a period intervening between the tenth 
and the eleventh year of his coronation. 

IV. Then, after the expiry of more than one year, ie., 
about the twelfth year of his coronation (for, 8 + 2^+ 
more than one=abnut 12), he joined the Saihgba 
and made much progress within a period of one 
yejir. We can thus sec that the time between the 


till! piwmigit iliuH-.'' Dinvilr siftfr \\w KiiliiiKtis luul luvii aiino\i*d l»i‘fraii, ore., otr.” 
(p. 185). llorowQ «Hko oliir -tii.ii tn llir word " dinvlly.*’ TIutc iMiii!liiii« in iho 
t‘‘Xt which unii justify iho use nf lhi> wortl in tiu* tiniislalioii. 

* Sue b««luw. 
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twelfth aad the thirteenth year of his coronation is the 
period of Asoka’s greatest activities. Here we owe an 
explanation for this interpretation of the Minor Book 
Edict I. The text of the Edict is this—*' Ekaiii sava* 
chharaih satireke tu kho sanivaohharaih yaib maya sathghe 
upayite badhaih oha mo pakamte.” Hr> Vincent Smith 
has adopted the following explanation of this passage — 
*' But a year — in fact, more than a year ago — I entered 
the Order, and since then have exerted myself strenuously.* ' 
In making this calculation start has been taken from 
the thirteenth regnal year backwards. But in the 
previous sentence wherein occurs * two years and a half,” 
calculation has been made from thu ninth regnal year 
forward in order to make the total period referred to some- 
where about four years. This way of calculation from 
two opposite ends is wliolly unwarranted. The text of the 
Edict clearly shows that chronologically ” more than 
one year ” must come after ** two years and a half,” and 
the calculation should logically begin from the same 
starting point. But if you do so, one period overlaps 
another and the text becomes meaningless. In order to 
avoid this discomfiture recourse has l>een taken to the 
makeshift policy of meeting half way from the two ends. 
But the real meaning seems to be what we have stated 
above — *' Eur more than two-and-a-half years I had been 
an Upasaka without attaining much success, then more 
than one year passed away, afterwards I joined the 
Sadigha and attained much success within one year.” 
The use of the word Savachhar.aih twice in the same 
sentence can be more satisfactorily explained in this way. 
This shows that Asoka differentiated lietween the two 
periods one of '* more than one year ” and the other of 
“ one year,” otherwise he could have mentioned “ more 
than two years ” collectively. We can, therefore, 


* Dr. Smith'K Aioka, p. 1-10. 
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assume that Asoka joined the Saihgha in the twelfth 
year of his coronation. But whatever may be the 
interpretations, it is admitted on all hands that Asoka 
** attained to a high standard of zeal” ' about the period 
intervening between the tu'elfth and thirteenth year of 
his coronation. Let us now see what he actually did in 
this period. In the Bock Edict IV it is stated that he 
caused that Edict to l)e written when he had been oonse* 
crated twelve years. In the Pillar Edict VI it occurs — 
” when I had been consecrated twelve years I caused a 
scripture of the Law of Piety to be Avritteu for the welfare 
and happiness of mankind.” - There are also records of 
the gradual development of the pious efforts of Asoka. 
The Bock Edict III says — "When I Iiad been consecrated 
twelve years this coniinand was issued by me : — ” Ever}'* 
where in my dominions the subordinate officials, the 
Governor, and the District Officer must every five years 
proceed iu succession on transfer, as well fur their other 
business, as for this speciiil purpose, the inculcation of the 
Law of Piety.” ■' This shows that the executive officers of 
the state were at tliis stage ordained to include within 
their ordinary duties, the duty of preaching the new 
doctrine, which w'as thus an additional task thrust upon 
them. This was simply the crude lieginning of a great 
work. Either the officers did not care to faithfully per- 
form this work of religious proachers, or Asoka increased 
in zeal, ho was obliged within a year to create a new de- 
partment under the Dharinmainalirimalr.as for the efTective 
propagation of the Law of Piety. The Bock Edict V says 
that this step was taken when Asoka was consecrated 
thirteen years. This will .show why he declared tliat 
within one year ho intide great exertions. 


' J)r. Smitli'n Asuka. p. 
* /hiif, p. 2H7. 

Ihid, p. 1G3. 
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Comments . — We shall now make our humble attempts 
to interpret a few words and phrases of the Edicts which 
hare hitherto been the cause of much speculation. We 
have already seen tliat there is nothing particularly 
Buddhistic in the Laws of Dharmma which were preached 
by Asoka. As he himself did not preach these moral virtues 
under the garb of Buddhism, we are not justified (£ beg 
your panlcn) in interpreting the Edicts in the light that he 
was a Buddhist or that he was preaching for Buddhism. 
Attempts hare hitherto been made to explain even the 
most unequivocal passages of the Edicts with the help of 
Buddhistic texts, but there are still many dark points to 
be cleared up, which will ever remain obscura so long as 
the prc-conceived idea of Asoka’s adoption of Buddhism 
is not given up. With these preliminary remarks we set 
about a task, which, inspitc of our firm conviction, we 
tremble to procee<l with. 

I. We take up the word Saihgha of the Minor llock 
Edict 1. It has been interpreted to mean the Buddhist 
Order of Monks, but to ns it appears that the word here 
means a corporate body, something like a council or 
Parliament, in which w;is vested the highest executive 
powers, on religious matters at Iciist, under the govern* 
ment of Asoka. We are also of opinion that the words 
** Vyuthena ” of the M. 11. E. t., “ Samfija ” (second) of 
the 11. E. I., ** Parisd ” of the 11. E. Ill and " FarisSyaiii ” 
of the B. E. VI, all refer to the same council. 

The word Saiiigha has been lulopted from Sanskrit 
stock without any phonetic change in the Buddhist 
Scriptures. In Panini (S.ti.SO) we find that Saihgha is 
used to mean an assemblage of persona, [n Amarakasha, 
among the synonyms of this word, wo find “ Anyesftth 
Samajab,” which has been interpreted by the commentator 
Bhanujidikshita to mean “ Aiiye-saih Saitigha.” We can 
thus find that the words* Saihgha and Samfija are 
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synonymous. The word Samtlja has been used in the sense 
of a council even by Kssiramdasa in his Mah&bhSrata — 
'*Arjjuna sam&ja kaila mane peye prita.” (Vide the 
edition of Mr. Charu Chandra Hanerjee, p. 1074.) That 
the words Vyutha and Fraisa also mean an assemblage 
of persons Is too evident to require any justification. We 
thus find that the original sense of Saihgha was an as.socia* 
tion and in this sense it was used to mean the association 
of monks (Bhikkhu Saiiigha). Though the meaning of the 
term became afterwards limited by application in the 
Buddhist scriptures, yet that is no reason why it should be 
interpreted only in that sense anywhere and everywhere 
without any reference to the context. Joining the Saii^ha 
means going to the hermitage of monks after forsaking 
all worldly ties. As the texts of the Edicts show that 
Asoka never did anything of the kind, it is unreasonable 
to take the word Saiiigha in the sense of Buddhist monas* 
tic order. " That Asoka was both monk and monarch at 
the same time ” ' or that he hod abdicated before he 
assumed the monastic rolie ” * or (hat he made over bis son 
and daughter to the Saiiigha in order to acquire the 
qualification of a monk, arc merely imaginary explanations 
for the purpose of proving him a Buddhist king. Dr. 
V. A. Smith has rightly observed — “ How did be manage 
to reconcile the vows and practices of a Buddhist monk 
with the duties and responsibilities of the sovereign of an 
enormous empire ? It is not possible to give a complete 
answer, but fairly satisfactory explanations can be pre> 
sented.” * This point will never clear up so long as the 
word Saihgha is interpreted in the sense of Buddhist 
monastic order. Now, look at the other side of the shield. 
We have seen that Asoka became religiously disposed after 
the eighth year of his coronation, and that since then he 

* Ur. Sniit'i’« .\aoka, p. 8.'>. ’ Ur. Smith'* A«okn. p. 35. 

> |i mt. 
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passed tvro years and a half withoafc making muoh 
progress. Then more than one year also passed away, 
after which he joined the Saihgha and made muoh 
exertions. 

We can here chalk out a period of two years and a 
half of inactivity, followed by a period of more than one 
year of less' activity. What Asoka actually did within 
this period of four years, seems to 1)e this — The mind of 
Asoka changed during the conquest of Kalinga. He 
then passed about four years perhaps in silent meditation 
(as can be guessed from the mention of the period of 
inactivity in the M, B. £. I.), even without attending the 
council of ministers, as can be guessed from the statement 
that he joined the Saihgha at about the twelfth year of 
his coronation. Then followed a period of one year in 
which Asoka caused Dharmmalipi to be written, began 
to issue Edicts, entrusted e.vccutive officers with the 
duties of religious preachers, and created a new department . 
under the Bharinma-mahamStras. Surely, then, this one 
year was, as has been asserted, a period of great activity. 
In order to make the point more clear we shall here take 
iip the interpretation of the phrase “ Ayaya Sambodhiih " 
of the Book Edict VlII. 

II. Aijaya Smibodhim . — ^Tbe real meaning of the 
phrase seems to be that Asoka himself became a Buddha 
after he had been consecrated ten years. We have al> 
ready pointed out that this is also supported by the text 
of the M. R. E. I. The conquest of Kalinga gave Asoka 
a religious turn of mind. He then passed two years and 
a half in meditation, when, after the tenth year of his 
coronation, more properly six months later, he solved the 
problem, and passed more than one year more in matur- 
ing the knowledge, and then ho joined the Saihgha or 
council of ministers and issued commands. Let us also 
see what was the difference between the ideals of As oka 
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Buddha and Sakya Buddha. Sakya Buddha was 
engaged in the task of solving the highly philosophical 
problem of the birth and death of man, by holding out 
Nirvana to be the only means of avoiding the miseries of 
life. But Asoka was more practical. He preached the 
Law of Piety for ensuring the social and domestic peace 
and comfort of the people of the world. In such a 
doctrine the speculation about Nirvana is quite out of 
place. It is for this reason that there is not the slightest 
reference to Nirvana in the Edicts of Asoka. lie, how- 
ever, speaks of happiness in after-life, and this idea he has 
adopted from the Hindu Shastras. Moreover, there is 
another characteristic feature of the doctrine of the Law 
of Piety. We find that it does not at all contemplate the 
organisation of monks and nuns. Hearkening- to father 
and mother, reverence to the ciders, courtesy to friends and 
acquaintances, liberality to Brahmins and ascetics, a1)sten- 
^tion from the slaughter of living creatures, small expense 
and small accumulation, all refer to the householders but not 
to the monks. The ideals of the two saints were thus quite 
different, so one cannot be said to be the follower of tha 
other. During the conquest of Kalinga, the attention 
of Asoka was directed towards the peace and comfort of 
the people. He effected a solution of the problem by his 
own exertions after he had been consecrated ten years. 
This is the meaning of the phrase Ayaya Sambodhiiu. 

III. Samaja of the Honk Edict I . — Wo have already 
pointed out that the words Samaja and Suiiigha are 
synonymous. Samaja may also moan ‘ festival,’ ‘ merry- 
making,’ ‘ gathering,’ ‘ association,’ etc., etc., but we are 
to find out the signiGcance of the term as used in this 
Edict. The text is — *’ Asti pi tu ekachu samaja sadhu- 
mata Dovanaiu priyasa Priyadasiuo rano.” Dr. V. A. 
Smith lias adopted the following rendering of the sentence 
“““ Although certain merry-makings are excellent in the 
19 
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sight of His Sacred and Qraoious Majesty the King.** To 
us, however, the sense appears to he — “ But the king 
Friyadasi has one Samaja (referring to his Saihgha) which 
is admitted to he excellent hy all good men.** 

Here is recorded in unmistakahle terms that Asoka 
had one Uam&ja or Saihgha which commanded the respect 
of all good men. Here we go hack to the statement that 
Asoka joined the Saihgha about the twelfth year of his 
coronation. Does it mean that this council was also 
formed by Asoka at his twelfth regnal year, which is so 
clearly expressed in the Minor Book Edict I P 

In the clause " na cha samajo katayyo ** we find a 
prohibition for the holding of any association. Idha, i. e., 
in some particular place (most probably at the capital, as 
has been suggested) Asoka prohibited the slaughter of 
animals for sacriflees, thereby restricting the activities of 
the Hindus, on one hand, and also prohibited the forma- 
tion of any association on the other (perhaps putting a 
bar on the formation of Buddhist Saihghiis), for he found 
much offence in such gatherings. We slmll bike up this 
matter again when we deal with the Bhabru Edict. 

IV. Vyuthena of M. R. E. 1, Farisft of R. E. Ill, 
and Parisayaih of R. E. Vf. That tlii'se three words 
refer to a corporate body has already been proved beyond 
doubt, but we are of opinion that they refer not to ' the 
body of missioners* but to the Assembly of Ministers 
which was formed by Asoka. The texts of these three 
Edicts show how this council worked under the guidance 
of Asoka. The concluding sentence of the M. R. E. I. 
states that that proclamation was issued by the Council 
announcing the instructions which Dcvfinampiya gave 
them. In the Rock Edict III we find that Asoka instructs 
the Council to inculcate on the officials in the Accounts 
Department ** the benefit of '* small expense with small 
accumulation.** The Rock Edict VI proves that the 
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Council was an executivo body, which worked under the 
instruction of Aaoka. It farther provides for any 
emergency that might arise owing to a difference of 
opinion among the councillors with regard to some parti* 
cular order communicated to them. 

V. 1 he Jihabru JSit/ic/.— -This Edict has been inter- 
preted as a sure proof of Asoka’s adoption of Buddhism, 
but we find here nothing but the formal utterance of a 
great monarch who proclaimed himself as the defen de r 
of all faiths. We have seen that Asoka preached a 
religion which originated W'ith him. He also prohibited 
the formation of any .association at his capital, for he 
observed much offence in such institution. This shows 
that corruptions had already crept in the Buddhist 
Saihgbas. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to assume 
that a time soon came when the people began to lose 
faith in Buddhism. The matter was perhaps referred to 
Asoka by the Buddhist monks, who then made this 
proclamation in defence of Buddhism. Or, it might hare 
been the occasion of a sacred festival w'hen Asoka made 
this declaration. Wc are accustomed to this sort of 
speech in India when a Christian Governor is invited to 
take part in the siicred functions of other sects. “ You 
know. Reverend Sirs, how far extend my respect for and 
faith in the Buddha, the Sacred Law, and the Church.” 
This is undoubtedly a mere formal utterance. Had 
Asoka been a Buddhist, w'hat necessity had he to make 
this remark ? Docs it not, then, sound somewhat like 
the speech of Mr. Bottom in the Flay of Mid*Summer 
Nights Dream ? The concluding sentence is very interest- 
ing. We find therein that the Edict was written so 
that the people might know his intentions. Inspite of 
that it can be asserted that the Edict was not at all meant 
for wide publicity. There is only one copy of the Edict 
now extant, and that was also recovcretl from the site of 
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on old monastery. Dr. Smith has written — “ Thafedict was 
recorded on a boulder within the precincts of a monastery 
on the top of a hill in Dajputana, and the presumption is 
that the sovereign was residing in the monastery when he 
issued the orders which are on record there only.” (Dr. 
Smith’s Asoka, pp. 35-3G.) We cannot understand why 
such a so'called important edict was located only in one 
place, while the Book and the Pillar Edicts were given 
wide publicity. Asoka might have resided in the monas- 
tery at that time, but when the orders were meant for the 
people in general, they should have been engraved in 
other places also, if the real intention was the teaching 
of the people. We can therefore, safely conclude that 
this Wi*is simply a formal utterance and no special import- 
ance can be attached to it. 

The Edicts of Sarnath, Kausambi and Sanchi 
prove that so great were the corruptions in the Buddhist 
Samghas that royal proclamation was found necessary to 
weed them out. The inscriptions of Bummiiidci and 
Nigliva and the Cave dedications to the Ajivikas, when 
read together, prove that neither of them shows any 
attachment of Asoka towards any particular faith. They 
simply prove that Asoka was a magnanimous monarch 
entirely free from the secbirian view of any kind. He 
adopted what was good in any religion, and discarded the 
evils, declaring, ” I devote my attention to all communi- 
ties, because all denominations are reverenced by mu 
with various forms of reverence. Nevertheless, jwrsonal 
adherence to one’s own creed is the chief thing in my opi- 
nion.” * A convert can never make such an announcement. 


* Pillar Kdict VJ, Dr. Siiiitli'M Aaoka, |i. SStJH, 



On an Accumulation Droll from Eastern 

Bengal. 


nv 

Sarat Cuandua Mitra, M.A. 

In my paper on “ An Accmunlalion Broil and Bhyme 
frotn Bihar leith Bemarkt on Aocimnlation Broils*' 
which has l)een published in The Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Benynt,\o\. LXX, Tart III, Xo. 2, for 1901, 
pp. 9U>101, I classided the Accumulation Drolls or 
Cumuhitivc folk-tales of “ The Old Woman and Big 
Type," under two groups or varieties and fixed the story- 
radical of the first group or variety as follows : — 

(1) The hero asks assistance from a human being, an 
animal or an object ; but he or it refuses posiiircly to 
aid him. 

(2) lie, then, appeals successively to other human 
beings, animals or objects to punish the preceding human 
being, animal or object ; but every one of them refuses 
to do so. 

(3) Finally, some animal or object consents to punish 
the preceding animal or object, and, by so consenting, sets 
the whole train in motion, that is to say, causes each of 
the preceding human beings, animals nr objects to give 
the required aid to the hero. 

' Tho lost, ill Drvnnngii sifript, of llii* llliuli Ciimiilatiro Folk-talo liiis bei*n 
1‘ubliKliiMl ||„. ,|t of 'iVir Jpiiriiii/ the Anthf'nfo/inncal Sccut^ nj 

Vol. VI. 



On a Musalmani Legfend about the Sylvan 
Saint Bana-Bibi and the Tiger-deity 
Dakshina Raya. 

BY 

Sahat Chandra Mitra, M.A. 

In niy paper “ On Smne OnrUm OuUa of Southern and 
TFeetem Bengal ” which has been published elsewhere, ' 
1 have published a folk-song^ which is sung by the faqin 
of the Sundarban who accompany parties of wood-cutters 
going into that forest for cutting fuel. This song is, most 
likely, sung by them in order to scare away wild beasts. 
In this folk-song, two female deities, uanudy, (1) the 
“ Mother-goddess ” (in) and (2) the “ Dame of the Forest ” . 
are mentioned. 

I stated, in that paper, that the aforeiiUMitioiied two 
epithets had been ustxl in that folk-song with reference 
to some “Sylvan Goddess ” w'ho presided over the gloomy 
and impenetrable jungles of the Sundar])au and W'hosc 
function was to ])rotect the w'ood-cutters and the Baoi/alU 
or traders in fuel from the depredations of tigers and 
other wild beasts. 1 further stated therein tliat this deity 
must be an incarnation of the terrible goddess Kali. 

I shall show, in this paper, that the aforementioned 
“ Dame of the Forest ” (g5%-t5rfg) is not a goddess of the 
Hindu Pantheon, but is a female saint of the Musalmons 
of Lower Bengal, and that the aforementioned two epithets 
refer to her alone. 


• The Joernal of the Atilhropologiml Scfiety nf Uombay, Vol. XI, pp. 438.454. 

• Op. ei(., pp. 440-44I. 
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Now, Bano-Bibi (irtt-Mar) or Bona-Bibi or, 

correctly speaking, Bana-Bibi is a female saint 

who is revered and prayed to by the lower orders of 
Musalm&ns living in the Twenty-four Farganas and, very 
likely, in other parts of Lower Bengal. Her devotees erect 
darpds or small mounds of earth in her honour and sacrifice 
fowls thereupon in fullilment of vows made by them. 
They also set free fowls in honour of this saint. These 
fowls are known as “ Bam BibVt fotola ” 

It is just possible that, like other Mahomedan saints such 
as Pir Gorachilnd (qk jikpqf?), Hanik Pir and 

Ola Bibi (aikiT this female saint is also revered and 

worshipped by the Bengali Hindus of the Twenty-four 
Farganas and, possibly, of other parts of Lower Bengal.'^ 

It would further appear from the legend, which 
forms the subject-matter of tiiH paper and is published 
below', that this female saint Bana Bibi also “keeps watch 
and w'ard over the forest at the command of AllaAh,’* that 
she is “ the mother (or protectress) of destitute persons 
ami lives in the forest, and also relieves the sorrows and 
miseries of all those who invoke her assistance by 
calling her as their mother, ” and that she is “ the mother 
of all creatures living within the 18 divisions of Low'er 
Bengal.” 

This legend is widely current among the ^ilusalmtlns 
of the Tw'cnty-four Farganas. ft is possible that it is 
also prevalent among the Mahomedans living in the other 
districts of Lower Bengal, as would appear from the fact 
that a proverb nifT ” I^t^e unto uncle 

Dhonaor Dhonfti,” in which a cruel uncle is likened to 
uncle Dhonui — the hero of this legend, is widely current 
in other parts of this province. 

‘ ou Uilii (or- till- ua.v ortho i* IwIiVvoil bylho lioiiftxli Ilimlui to 

ovi»r cholera. 

Fop tho information contained in thii para. I niii indebted to Mr. Mahammad 
M.\, Lcctan*r in Bengali, Dacca University. 
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A metrical version, in Mosalmftni Bengali, of this 
legend has been composed by Munshi Bayanaddin Sfiheb, 
under the title of " Bono Bibl ZahnrJAnama** It was 
written by him at SivSdaha ( ? Sealdah) on the 12th 
BhSdra 1284 B.S. It may also be the date when it was 
first printed. A revised edition of this brochure was 
printed in Calcutta in 1327 B.S.' It is from this revised 
edition that the abstract of this legend, which is published 
below, has been made : — 

A boatman named Dhonfti lived in a town called 
ESlifigS. He made preparations for undertaking an 
expedition to the forest for the purpose of collecting honey 
and wax,‘ and desired to take with him, as his companion, 
a young nephew named Dukhe who lived with his widow* 
ed mother. 

With this object in view, Hhoniii went to Dukhe’s 
house and broached to him the subject that was uppermost 
in his mind. Thereupon Bukhe enquired : “ O uncle 
Dhonft ! where will you go to ? ” The latter replied : 
" 0 Dukhe ! I have made up my mind to go on an expe- 
dition to the forest for gathering honey and wax. I want 
to take you w'ith me as my companion. 1 have, therefore, 
come to you to obtain your aasent to my propo.sal. You 
will have only to sit in the boat, beat a kettle-drum, and 
thus to spend your time happily.” 

Dukhe rejoined : ” I shall always stay in the boat, 
but shall never go into the forest.” 

Dukhe’s mother, who was present while the foregoing 
conversation was proceeding, said to Dhonfii: “Dukhe 
is a widow’s only sou. He is the solo hope and stay ol’ 
my life. How shall I send him away with you?” 

* Printed and publiebed by Afilxaddia XhSmmod fnnii Nu. 8Si7.3, L'pper Cbiifur 
R(ni(1i GiilcatU. 

* The words used in tho printed i;er8ion of this legend are iffV The 

word Rfir {mahal) means ' the place where honej and wax are found.' 
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Hearing these words, Hhonai gave Ks. 2 to Dukhe’s 
mother and, addressing her, said : “ Don’t be anxious." 

Thereafter DhonSi and Dukhe went away. 

Seeing both of them go away, Dukhe’s mother cried 
out, saying 

" f vm I 

^ mwT^ wm fifk i 

8 ^ nrft rrot wifsi i 

X ^ wm I 

f ai% *ro% n ’’ 

Translatioih 

I and 2. “ 0 mother Bona Bib! ! u'here art thou ? 
Dukho, who is tW (only) son of an unfortunate woman 
(like myself), is going on an expedition for gathering 
honey and wax. 

.S and 4. Thou art the mother of tho destitute (and) 
the expeller {lit., destroyer) of (all) dangers. Thou 
shoiildst protect my (son) Dukhe (from all dangers). 

5 and 6. 0 mother ! I have delivered him to thy care 
(///., placed him at thy feet). O Bona Bibi .' (thou) shouldst 
protect (my) son (from all dangers) wherever he may 
1)6 (/if., whether he be in the hitlle or in the forest).’’ 

Having reached home, Dlioinli got rejidy seven boats 
and filled them with provisions sufrici«*nt to last the whole 
period of the exiiedition. Then. aeeomp:inied by Dukhe 
and the bojits’ crew, ho set ssiil from Knliagii (or Kciliilga), 
after iaeokiitff the aid of Haifa Jlaiii. 

Having rowed past various places, Dhonni and his 
party arrived at a place called NatSklutli where they spent 
the whole night iu singing and dancing to the accom- 
paniment of Dukhe’s playing on the kettle-drum. 
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Wheu the day dawned, Dhoiiai told hia servants and 
retainers : ** Let us go into the forest in search of honey 
and wax.” At the same time, he ordered Dukhe to stay 
in the boat and play on the kettle-drum while he and his 
men were away in the forest. Then, devoutly invoking 
the aid of (the godling) Dakshi^cra lUiya (or Dakshipa 
R5yn or Raya Mani), ho and his retainers landed from the 
boats and went inside the forest for the purpose of 
gathering honey. 

Dhonai and his men wandered through the forest all 
the day long in search of honey, hut could not find a 
single honeycomb, as the godling Raya Mani had become 
displeased with him and miraculously coucoaled all the 
honeycombs in the forest. After this wild-goose cliase, 
they got depressed in spirit and returned to their })oats in 
the evening. 

Dhonai lay down in the boat without taking any food 
and drink and began to complain of his hard lot. lie 
regretted all the expense of money that had been uselessly 
thrown away, and said to himself : “ Why has the godling 
Dakshipera ROya (or Dakshina Uaya) become displeased 
with me ? ” 

While Dlionai lay asleep in this diNtur1)ed state of 
mind, he dreamt a dream, in the small hours of the 
morning, wherein ho siiAV that the godling Kiiya Mani had 
come to him and was sitting near his head. In this vision, 
he heard that the deity was einiiiiring of him as to whither 
he would go with his Ixxits. lie replied to the godling 
as follows : — 


f “ TTU ^ TO I 

R ftTT WlWr flTO • 

^ 3511 ^ 51 ^ I 
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SL Wft ^riRnfv TOT I 

< fipii ^ mfir i 

« TRiiT firm ^ qi^PT I 

« ^ iim i ” 


Tt'HttHlafioH. 

1 and 2. “ O (deity) Raya Mani (or Daksliiija Rsya) ! 
(I) aubrait (the following words) for yonr kind considera- 
tion [«/., at (your) feet]. [ have come with the lx»ts 
for gatherng honey and wax. 

3 and 4. Accept (my) worship (and) offerings {Hi., 
sacrifices) of incense, (rive me seven boatloads of wax 
and honey. 

5 and (>. Having invoked your aid (Hi., having 
thousht of you), I have come with the boats. I know of 
no other (patron-doity) except yourself (/i7., your feet). 

. 7 and S. Orant (my) prayers [lit., keep (my) words] 

by giving (me) wax and honey. Otherwise (I) shall 
die [lit., give up (my) life] before you.” 

Hearing these words, Raya Mani felt compassion for 
Diioiiai and .said : I do not want any other offering 

except the sacriiice of the widow’s son Hukhe. If you 
offer him to me, 1 shall give you a whole marketful of 
honey ' which I have kept i-cserved for you in the forest of 
Madhukhuli. After offering Hukhe to me, you may lade 
your seven boats with wax and honey and go away.” 

In reply, Dhoniti said : ” How can I offer you Hukhe 
SIS he is the only son of a widowed mother ? I shall pro- 
pitiate you with the offering of sheep and buffaloes. (Do 
he good enough to) grant Dukhe, who is the treasure of a 
destitute widow, as ahux-offering to me.” 


* I'lie wonii iwcd in tlie |triiilf(l ve-iion i>f iliw Vti WI sSiQlf t 
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By way of rejoinder, the godling Bftya Mani (or 
Daksbioa ROya) said : 

t “TlTOf^llWTII I 

R jfiwi ^ Vi *IWT I 

9 ^ IWOT flill ^ I 

« ^ ^ ^ > 

SI ^ f HT snn «iiwi I 

i 1l¥ 9Tfif ^ «Y« «1^T ■ 

« ii5i *1% 5% 1 

c «m vra ^«T 919 ^ ■” 

Translation. 

1, 2, 3, 4 and T). “(As) llaya Mani (or Dakshioa BSya) 
took up (his) residence in that forest, (Dhon&i) worshipped* 
him (lit., Raya’s feet) with various offerings, (namely), 
sugar, large sugar-wafers, soft sweetmeats (called sondeia), 
various other kinds (of sweetstuffs), incense and perfumes. 
(In this way), the boatman Dhonai worshipped (the 
godling) Raya ^lani (or Dakshiiia Raya) on a Satunlay, 

6, 7 and 8. (After the paja had l)een finished), Dhonui 
gathered one honeycomb and said to himself (lit,, within 
his mind); *'£ am offering lJukhe tr> you. (Now, l)e good 
enough to grant me permission to) lade my seven boats 
with wax and honey to overflowing.” 

In response to Dhonai’s prayer, the godling Dakshina 
R&ya, by means of a voice from the sky, permitted him 
to gather wax and honey from the forest. Having 
received this {)crmis.«iion, he^ accompanied by his men, uent 
into the forest to collect wax and honey; while Duklic 
stayed back in the boat and played on a kettle-drum. 

By the grace of BakshiiMi Raya, Dhonai gathered sevc'u 
boatloads of wax and honey and, then, set sail for Kedokliali 
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(Qr Kendokh&li). Having arrived there, he moored his 
boats on a sandbank, and spent the night in sound sleep. 

The next morning, Dhonai ordered Dukhe to go into 
the forest for the purpose of cutting and bringing fuel. 
But the latter refused to carry out the former’s order, 
saying that one of the lioatmen should be sent for the 
purpose. Thereupon Dhonai got angry and, with the as- 
sistance of his men, threw Dhukhe overboard. There- 
after he set sail with his boats homewards and arrived 
near his native village. 

As soon as Dukhe had been thrown from the boat on 
to the sandliank, Dakshiiui Raya (or Naruyani), assuming 
the form of a gigantic tiger, whose mouth extended from 
the sky to the nether regions, whose teeth were as big as 
the rice-husking pedal and were gnashing with fury, 
whose breath was blowing thiough his nostrils like a 
violent tempinit, whose eyes were brighter than the sun 
and the moon and were emitting flames of fire like so 
'many lightning-ihishes, appeared before him. Seeing this 
terrible Iteast, he began to quake with fear in all his 
limbs, and, thinking that hi.s last moments had arrived, 
wept bitterly and cried out: “O mother Sana Bibi ! 
come, come and save me from death at the hands of 
the tiger-shaped Dakshiiia Raya. You promised to me 
before that you would do this for me.” Saying this, he 
lH‘came unconsciou.'i and fell down upon the ground. 

Hearing Dukhe's piteou.s cries for help, the Sylvan 
Siiint Bona Bibi (Bana Bibi) Hp]>uared before him and, 
iiuding him lying insensible on the ground, — 

f “ tww wswi wn i 

^ ^ n" 

or 

1 and 2. “ Pronounced the Powerful Name (of the 
Almighty) (and) breathed upon his (Dukbe’s) body, which 
21 
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having bven done, he (Dukhe) recovered his consciousness, 
rose up and sat (upon the ground).’* 

Thereafter, the female saint, nrho was the “ mother of 
the 18 divisions ” took him upon to her lap, 

and, seating herself on the sandbank at Kedokhfili, said to 
him : “ 0 my dearest child ! do not fear anybody. Nobody 
within the 18 divisions, over which I have jurisdiction, will 
dare kill you.” Haying this, slu? summoned her brother 
JaUgali to come to her. 

Hearing her summons, JaAgali, who lived within the 
18 divisions over which she had jurisdiction, armed him- 
self with a club and arrived at a place where his sister 
Sana UibI was seated with llukhe on her lap. Addressing 
her brother, she said : ” 0 brother ! why are you staring 
at me ? This tiger has come to kill and eat Dukhe. Do 
be good enough to expel this beast.” 

Hearing her command, Jahgali, wlio was the son of 
Ibrahim, took up the club in his hands and dealt the 
tiger-sluiped godling Dakshiua llaya several blows on the 
latter’s head which split it open into two pieces. Getting 
frightened at this savage attack and fearing that he would 
lose his life at Jahgali’s hands, he turned tail and fled as 
fast as his legs could carry him. His assailant also gave 
him chase and ran after him till both of them arrived at 
EumArkhftli. 

f " Rnftrl Rirfira I 

R wnri: v 

^ RfW I 

s fffwi ^ n? I 

< 3^ Hfpi wf » 

« ’nfii I 
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t 5PWI ^ I 

f ^TsswT VI I 

?? <1^91% in^ ^ I 

^JhfT vrarre ^ an^ 1 
are^ ^q[T% avra unr I 
?* %TOi% «qf3w ^ftrSiiT ^ra « ” 

Translation. 

1 and 2. Being very much frightened, Dakshi^a Rsya 
began to quake in all his limbs, and made his appearance 
before Zends GhSxi. 

3. Badakha Ghasd Kalu, with tlie palms of his hands 
joined together, was (also) seated (there). 

4. In front of him were standing seven tigers. 

5. G, 7 and 8. Shilh BadakhS Zenda Ghazi is the son 
pf Sliilh Sekandar Badshah who is a favourite of God. 
(Zcndii Glidzi) was seated beneath a golden canopy. The 
complexion of his body was like the colour of vermilion 
or unalloyed gold, (lie u'as) like an image made of 
light (and einirtf’d an olVulg»*nc«* like) the moon’s rays. 

y, 10, 11 and VI. Zendii Ghazi, who gave a rent Avhieh 
extended over the whole univers«* and who gave counllcss 
treasure eon.sisting «)f diamonds ami various other gems, 
was seattKl (there) like an image (///., Muritri o, Krishna) 
of beauty. He had fourteen thounand Ih/eis as his 
<j wards. 

13 and 14. (While) Ksilu was fanning him {i.e. 
Zends Ghazi) with a fan made of peacock's feathers and 
lotus ('leaves), Dnkshipa Riiya appeared l)efore him. 

After arriving then*. Diikshina Baya fell down sense- 
less at Zends GhSzi’s feel. Seeing the wounds on his 
FMon, the Ghazi uttered the Powerful Name of the 
Almighty and lightly rubl)ed his body with the palms 
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of his haTidii, ' whereupon the tiger-shaped deity’s 
wounds healed up at the command of God, and his head 
became flat and extended like a piece of plank. 

Thereafter the GhAzi enquired of Dakshiqa EAya 
about the person who had insulted and injured him thus. 
On this, the godling informed the former of the circum- 
stances under which the boatman Dhonili had offered his 
nephew Dukhe as sacrifice to him and, as reward there- 
for, had obtained seven boatloads of wax and honey; how, 
assuming the form of a tiger, he had gone to eat Dukhe ; 
how, hearing the wiuild-be victim’s piteous cries for help, 
the Sylvan Saint Bana Bib? h$ul come and rescued him 
from his clutches: and how, at the Saint’s command, her 
brother Jailgali had bmken his lutad and chased him 
thither with a view to kill him. 

The godling further told the GluV/.i : “ I fear that 
Jahgali would kill me. I h:ive. therefore, come to yon 
for protection. Ilo be good mioiigh to save me from de ilh 
at Jahgali’s hand.s.” 'I'he Ghazi replied : “ 0 Bakshina 
Raya! Do not fear. I sh.all certainly save you from 
death at Jangali’s hands.” Ibiaring the.st; words, Rfira 
Mani became comforted in mind. 

At this time, Bana Bibi’s brother Jangali arrived 
there. Zenda Ghazi enquired of him u.s to why he Inul 
come thither. The former replied that he had been sent 
thither by his sister Bana Bibi to arrest Dakshiijia Ri&ya and 
take him to her. 

At first, the go<lling refused to accompany Jahgali to 
Bana Bibi’s phuse of residence. But the messenger 
said that, in case of non-compliance with her order, the 
deity would be visited with more condign punishment. 


‘ Tlie wcirds usml in the printed rereion of this legend are . 
t *• WSfl WH qfwi I 

^ snft tnst wq wnt siunv n" 
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Hearing this threat, Dakshiija Raya consented to 
go to Bana Bihi on condition that the Ghazi should 
accompany him thither. Zonda Ghazi having agreed 
to do so, all the three set out tor th(? place where 
the femah*. Saint was staying with Dukhe. When they 
arrived before Bana Bihi, Bakshiivi Raya made salaam 
to her. 

Then, addressing Bana Bihi, Zenda Ghazi said 
t ■“ I 

^ in»rt firm i 

8 qqnfft ^ »” 

or 

/, 2, S, .i. •* 0 heueroimf mother hear (tohai I 
sap). O mother ! / crare this boon from your honoured 
self. Do atcatf with your oiiyer against Dahshiya Raya. 
H is for this purpose that I hare rome to your honoured 
self." 

Hearing these words, liana liibl felt compassion for 
Dakshina Raya, and said - 

\ " mER wifiR w mfir w i 
^ m qff if mfi mr ^ n 
? in qt mftit i 

8 qtm fa n ^ qtftt «” 

or 

1, 2, 3, 4. “ I am the mother of all (who lire) in the 
18 divisions (of l^ower Bengal). Whoever invokes me as 
(his) mother, (all) his sorrows (and) miseries are 
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remoTed. Do not, under any oircumstances, show any 
ill-feeling whatever to whomsoever, having fallen into a 
difficulty, will call (me) as (his) mother.’’ 

Hearing these words, Dakshioa KSya replied : — 

? “ 

\ irar w Hor 
^ arm w a# i 

8 8iiin %il are arara ar at i” 

or 

1, 2, 3 and 4. “ 0 mother ! hear what I am saying. 
(I) am solemnly vowing thrice (before you) that who- 
ever will come to the forest (and) invoke (you) os 
(his) mother, no harm whatever will lie done to him 
by me.” 

Having made this solemn promise icAicA mtiajied ^ 
Barn BiAi, Dakshi^a HSya and Zenda Ghfizi departed 
from her presence. 

[With the remaining portion of the legend, 1 am not 
concerned.] 

In the foregoing legend, we find the mention of the 
undermentioned Mahomedan saints and Hindu godling 

( 1 ) The Musalmani female saint Sana fiibi ; 

( 2 ) the Musalmdni saints BadakhS Zenda Ghitzi 
and Badakha Ealu Ghfizi ; and ( 3 ) the Hindu tiger- 
deity or godling Dakshi^ Bfiya or Rfiya Mani. 

( 1 ) As regai-ds the female Sylvan Saint Sana Bibi, 

I have already stated before what is known to me about 
her. But, in the present state of my knowledge, it is 
impossible to say whether she was a pious Mahomedan 
lady who, by reason of her piety and devotion to Islam, 
has been canonized by being raised to the hierarchy of 
Mahomedan saints. Further- researches will have to be 
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made in this direction before any definite oondasion can 
be arrived at. 

In this connection, 1 mny state that, in many other 
parts of Northern India, “ Sylvan Goddesses,” sirnilar to 
the Musalraani female saint Bana Bibi, are believed to 
preside over the fowsts and jungles. Among these may 
be mentioned the Hindu Diana — Champavati — and the 
Banaspati Ma — “ the Mistress of the Wood.” It is 
believed that these goddesses protect the herdsmen and 
the huntsmen who carry on their respective avocations 
within the gloomy recesses of their sylvan domains.* 

Further researches made by me, since the foregoing 
remarks were written, have shown that Dakshina B&ya 
was the ralative and commander-in-chief of Mukuta 
Bftya, Baja of Brahmannagara in the district of Jessore, 
and was, therefore, entrusted by the latter with the 
administration of the southern portion of his kingdom. 
For this reason, the former was otherwise called the 
BhalUvara or " the Lord of the 18 Jihalig” 

Dakshina Baya is believed to have been a very power- 
ful man and is reported to have slain many tigers and 
crocodiles by means of his bow and arrows, and of other 
weapons. It is further stated that, on some occasions, 
he carried on a hand-to-hand struggle with tigers and 
killed the latter. It is for this reason that he is 
worshipped to the present day as a godling who can 
grant his votaries immunity from the ravages of the 
tigers of the Sundnrban. 

Some scholars are of opinion that the foregoing 
Musalmfini legend describes, under the garb of an 
allegory, the wars of Bana Bihl with Dakshipa BSya, 
” the Lord of the 18 B/mf/s.” It is stated that this lady 
Bana fiibf was the daughter of one Ibrfihim, resident 

* Vid§ my article entitled : *’ The iruriiAtp of the Sylvan Ooddeu ” in The 
IlinduBtan Heview (Allahabad) for March 1017, pp. 186-186. 
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Mepca,: 4i)d th^t she, with her brother ShSh Ja^gali, 
came to live in the Bhe^ideia, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the peaaantiT from the oppressions committed 
upon them by the “ Bliatiieara " Dakshi^a R&ya. It is 
further stated that the latter was ultimately defeated 
in these wars and was obliged to acknowledge himself 
as a vassal of Jlana Bib!.' 

(2) In the account of Zendft Ghazi, as giver, in the 
foregoing legend, he is stated t^) he the son of Shah Sekan- 
dar Badshah. But it is impossible to say who this 
Sekandar Badshah or Bmperor Sekaiular was. 

No relationship between Zends Ghazi and Ealu 
GhSzi is mentioned in the preceding legend. But, from 
what I sliall presently say, it would appear that ESlu 
GhSzi is Zends Ghazi’s brother. 

Zends Ghazi or Zindah GhSzi is otherwise known as 
GhSzi Ssheb. In the foregoing legend, he is stated to 
have 14,000 tigers as his guards, lie is described therein as 
being a person of vermilion complexion and a.s seated under 
a golden canopy. His brother Kalu is described as fanning 
him with a fan made of peacock’s feathers and lotus-leaves. 
The Hindu tiger-deity or grilling Dakshiiia BSya appears 
to be one of his subordinate oflicers, as w'ould appear from 
the fact that he sought Zenda or Zindah Ghazi’s protection 
when he was assaulted and pursued by Bana Bibi’s brotlier 
Jahgali. 

1 shall now try to find out whether any other 
account of this llahomcdtin saint is containid in the 
published literature on the Ethnography of Bengal. 
I find that, in paragraph 52t of Mr. (afterwards. 
Sir Edward) Gait’s report on the Bengal Census of 1901, 


* Pop a fuller account of thceo further researches, see my articio on " The Cult of 
Dahehina BSya in Southern Bengal ” in The Binduelan Review (Calcutta) for January 

1923, pp. 16M71 
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the following further information is given aiioot Zendi\ 
or Zindfth GhSzi : — 

“ Zin^h Oh^zi, Jiwn Ziiidik-i-Ohazi, * Conqueror oj 
Infidela,' rides on a tiger in the Sunderhan, and is the 
patron-saint of toood-cutters, whom he is supposed to protect 
from tigers and crocodiles. Ho is sometimes identified 
with Gh&zi Mian and sometimes with Ghftzi Msdftr. One 
Muhammadan gentleman tolls me he is Badiruddin 
Sh&h MftdAr, who died in A. H. 840 fighting against the 
infidels. Songs are sung in his honour and offerings are 
made after a safe return from a journey. Hindu women 
often make vows to have songs sung to him if their 
children reach a certain age. His shrine is believed to be 
on a mountain called Madaria in the Himalayas.” 

Then again, it is said that Ghazi S&heb (who is 
identified with Zendit or Zindfth Ghazi) and his brother 
KAIu are l^tusalman plrs or saints who exercised absolute 
^ power over all living things, and possessed the ability to 
encompass whatever they desired, and that they couhl 
command tigers to come to them or to go aimy. It is 
further alleged that they used- to ride on the backs oJ 
tigers and race ahont in the jungles. Hence tigers are 
called “ GhazVs horses." 

In an incantation which is recited by i\vifaqi*s of the 
Siindarbaii in order to exorcise away wild beasts, occur 
the two undermentioned prayers to Ghiizi Ssheb (or 
Zendft Gbtlzi) and Kalu : — 

(I) “ Ghazi Sabeb.— Thou hast become nfaqir. As a 
faqir, I fall at thy feet and plead. Then hast come to 
these jungles with 300 tigers. I beg thee to shut the 
tnonths of the tigers." 

(II) “Kftlu Thou art brother of GliSzi, and I 

salute thee in his name, and ask for thy help. If thou 

* n* JoKmal of the Aiiatie SMietp JfcHjwJ, Vol. LXXIl (Pitt III) for 1908, 
p.4R. 

a 
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shouldst injure me after this salutation, thou shalt die 
and burn in hell.' ” 

These t\ro pJra are so much revered by all the 
Mnsalmans and Hindus living in that part of the 
country that, whenever any one of them wishes to go 
inside any jungle, he, first of all, bows down to the earth, 
and, joining together the palms of his hands before his 
face, mumbles the words : “ In the name of the 6h9zi 
Sahob.” After performing the little act of adoration, 
he enters the forest, fully believing that this saint will 
protect him thoroughly. 

(3) Then, we conic to the Hindu tiger>deity or godling 
Dakshina Haya or Raya Miini. From the preceding legend, 
it would appear that he also presides over the forest and 
has some control over the supply of honey and wax to 
traders. It would further apjiear therefrom that traders, 
who come to the forest to gather honey and wax, 
propitiate liim by worshipping him on a Saturday 
with otTerings of sweets, incense and perfumes. He has 
tigers as his myrmidons, for, in his threat to the boatman 
Hhonai, ho says that, if the latter will not olfer his nephew 
Dukhe as sacritice to him, he would sink his seven lioats 
and cause him to he eaten hy tigers, lie can also 
assume the shape of a tiger, and his head is stated to be 
fiat and extended like a piece of plank. This Hindu 
godling appears to bo a subordinate officer of the 
Mahomedan Saint Zenda or Zindali Ghazi or Qhftzi 
SRhob. 

In this connection, T may further state that this godling 
Dakshina Raya or Dakshina Thakura is }.lso worshipped 
in the villages situated on the outskirts of the Sundarban, 
under the belief that, by doing so, the villagers will obtain 
immunity from the havoc committed by tigers among 
human beings and cattle. An illustration of the image of 
this godling has been published at page 105 of Vol. HI 
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of The Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

Further researches made by me, since the preceding 
remarks were written, have led me to the conclusion that 
the godling Daksbina Raya is the embodiment or imper- 
sonation of that impersonal “ power, element and 
tendency ” which is believed by the low-caste Rengalis 
inhabiting the districts adjoining the Sundarban to rule 
over tigers and control their movements and activities.' 

The preceding legend is also interesting by reason of 
the fact that it discloses to us a curious admixture of the 
Mahomedaii and Hindu cults. It shows to us how a 
Musalman (the boatman Dhonai) worships a llindu god- 
ling (Dakshii>ii Raya) with Hindu ritc.i and ceremonies, 
how this Hindu godling, having been punished and 
maltreated by a Mahoraedan female Saint (liana Bibi), 
seeks protection under a Hahomedan Saint (Zenda Ghazi), 
and ultimately acknowledges his own subordination 
to her. 

From tho foregoing legend, we also get glimpses of 
the Mahomedaii method of exorci.>m by either blowing 
over tho patient’s body or by lightly rubbing his body with 
the oxorciser’s hands, after uttering the Powerful Xamc 
of Allah. This will appear from the two undernoted 
instances thereof which have been mentioned therein. 
When Hukhe falls down senseless, Rana Bibi utters the 
Powerful Name of God and restores him to consciousness 
by blowing over his body. "When, after being seriously 
wounded by Jaiigali, Hakshiiia Raya goes for protection to 
Zonda GhOzi, the latter cures him of his wounds by lightly 
rubbing his liody with his hands, after pronouncing the 
Powerful Name of Allah. 


* Vide my nrtielo on “ nr (^ilf *•/ in 'n. 
iiiiiif'Mfan Aei'ifir (CBlcttttii) for Joiiiinry IS^Sa, |»i>. 107*171. 
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In Hindu exorcism-, the manira or the text of the 
cure-oharm also contains invocations to Hindu gods, as 
will appear from the cure-oharm No. HI (for exorcising 
away the venom of a scorpion) which has been published 
by me at pp. 225-22B of The Journal and Proeeedinge of 
the Aaiatic Society of Bengal (N. S.), Vol. XI, for 
1916. The recital of the mantra is accompanied by tho 
exerciser’s blowing upon the affected limb. 



The Art of Writins: in Ancient India 

BY 

• Ai)iyA.scuAM)jiA J)as, M.A., Pu.D. 

Writing relates either to secular or religious matters. 
The earliest literature of the Aryans is religious, the 
llig-Vedic hymns forming the oldest specimens of this 
literature. Did the .‘Vryans know the art of writing 
when these hymns wore composed? The question is 
very dilTlcult to answer, as there is no direct evidence to 
jirovi) its existence in llig-Vedic times. No inscription 
»>n stones or metals, nor any writing on palm-leaves or 
karks of the hircli-trce jw old as the Uig-Vodic 
hymns is available anywhere, tho last two materials of 
writing being perishable. Inscription on stones and 
metals also was not in vogue in India in very ancient 
times, and, even if it were, apart from the fact that the 
process is very cumbrous and tedious, then; was a general 
prejudice against inscribing on stones and metals religious 
hymns which were considered mystic and ssicred, and 
which the composers thereof felt extremely reluctant 
to give a wide publicity to. Admitting -for the sake of 
argument that the Rig-Vedic Aryans knew the art of 
writing, the J^is or Seers who composed the hymns 
may have first jotted them down on birch-barks or palm- 
leaves For the sake of their personal convenience, and for 
committing them to memory which they trusted more 
For their iiernianont preservation than cither Imrks or 
leaves. Hence the utmost care was taken to cultivate the 
nioniory in ancient times, and to store therein ever}'thing 



worth remombering. Tl^is and men of learning in ancient 
India were like so many moving libraries, and they could 
reproduce the entire hymns of the Ten Mandalas of the 
Big'Veda without the omission of a single word, or even 
a syllable. No wonder that they attached very little 
importance to loaf or bark manuscripts. 

But the cultivation of the memory was not a peculiar 
and unique trait of the ancient Indo* Aryans alone. The 
ancient Egyptians also assiduously cultivated it, although 
they had a system of writing in hieroglyphics. The mys- 
teries of their I'oligion could not bo divulged to the lay 
public by the Egyptian priests who stored them in their 
memory, and lianded thorn to their disciples or descendants 
from generation to generation. Says Herodotus: “Those 
Egyptians who live in the culth'uted parts of the country 
are of all whom I have seen the most ingenious, lieing 
attentive to the improvement of memory lieyond the 
rest of mankind.” If Herodotus had also known the an- 
cient Indo-Aryans, he would doubtless have modified his 
remarks about the ancient Egyptians. 

The Patesis or Chaldean priests of yore also were 
accustomed to transmit their learning orally to their des- 
cendants, Writing about them Diodorus says : “ They 

attain not to their Knowledge in the same manner as the 
Grecians do; for the Chaldeans learn it by Tradition 
from their Ancestors, the Son from the Bather, who are 
all in the meantime free from all other publick ofiices 
and Attendances; and because their Parents are the 
Tutors, they both learn everything without envy, and rely 
with more confidence upon the truth of what is taught 
them ; and being trained up in their Learning from their 
childhood, tliey 1)ecome most famous Philosophers.” ' 
And yet the Chaldeans and the As.syrians had a system of 


* llouth’M Ti'nnMalinH, I7(XI, 
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\niting which was iosorihed on stones, olay<oylinders and 
brick-tablets. 

Writing was undoubtedly iii vogue in ancient India 
when the MahllbhSrata and the RSraSyana were composed. 
Bama’s name was inscribed on the ring that he sent to 
Sitil through Hanumiln, when the latter went to LankS in 
search of her ' ; and all the arrows that were discharged 
from the bows of llama and Laksmaij^ bore the iuscrip- 
tiens of their immes.’^ And yet Vdlmiki took care that 
his favourite disciples, Kuga and I^ava, committed the 
whole of the epic to memory so that tliey might recite it 
freely before large assemblies of learned men to the accom^ 
paniment of their lyre. 

It would thus appear that the mere fact of an 
entire poem having been committed to memory does 
not necessarily and absolutely prove the non-existcnce 
of the art of writing. It may have existed in Rig-Yedic 
^ times, though it has not been possil)te to preserve any 
old manuscripts of tlie itig-Yedic hymns on account of the 
perishable natvire of the materials on which they were 
written. “ For this very reason,” says I’rtjfessor Macdonell, 
” Sanskrit MSS. older than the foiirtetmth century A. 1). 
are rare. The two ancient materials used in India were 
slri])s of birch bark and palm leaves. The employment 
of the former Ixjginning in the North-West of India, 
where extensive birch forests clothe the slopes of the 
Himalaya, gradually apmad to Central, Eastern and 
AVesterii Tndm T’ho oldest known Sanskrit MS. written 


> Bk. V. :HI. :! : 

Itim-i., Bk. V, SI. &'• : 

writ pRpiwPe i 

lUiiiRiinjii ozplainB the Init word at \ 
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Oil birvb bark dates from the iiftb century A. 1)., and a 
Pali MS. in Kbarousthi vbicb became known in 1897 is 
still older, but the use of this material doubtless goes 
back to far earlier days. Thus we have the statement 
of Quintus Curtius that the Indians employed it for 
writing on at the time of Alexander. The testimony of 
classical Sanskrit authors, as well as of Alberuni, shows 
that leaves of birch bark {bhurja patlm) were also 
regularly used for letter-writing in early meduoval 
India.” * 

“ The first example of a palm-leaf Sanskrit MS.,” says 
Professor Macdonell, “belongs to the sixth century 
A. D. It is preserved in Japan, but there is a facsimile 
of it in the llodleian Library. According to the 
Chinese pilgrim, Ilioucn Thsang, the use of the 
palm leaf was common all over India in the seventh 
century: but that it was known many centuries earlier 
is proved by the fact that an inscribed copper-plate, 
dating from the first century A. 1). at the latest, imitates 
a palm leaf in shape.” * 

From the abundance of bindi-lKirks available in the 
Himalaya, my surmise is that this material was most 
probably used fur writing in llig-Veilic times, if, of course, 
the art of w'riting existed in those days. The palm tree 
originally belongs to Southern India which was separated 
from the Punjab or Sapta Sindliu (as it used to lie called) 
by a sea and a desert in the Pleistocene period when 
probably some of the hymns of the Rig- Veda were 
composed;'' It should further lie noted that there is no 


‘ Miiccloiioiri UiM, of Sanak. Lit,, p. 18. 

* Hacdoiivira Iliat. of Stinhk. fM., p. IK 

’ Mr. V. B. Kctkiir of Poona Iiur provifd by nBtronoiiiical caloiilatioiii tliat. 
Qangetit Soa and tho Sea coveriiiff a larfpi )iai'fc of JUJpiitaiia laRtci] down t4i 
B.C. Hence no migration of any plant of Soulbcrn India into tlio Punjab na 
poBsible before tliis dotn. 
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mention ot «»e palm tree in the ItigTeda. Hence it is 
extremely probable that the ancient Aryans were not 
acquainted with it, nor did they use its leaves as 
material for writing. The only material available 
was the birch-bark which would, therefore, be used for 
writing. From the fact that even to this day, any 
HUtnl/'O intended tor a Karocu or amulet has gut to be 
written on birch-bark in red ink, or ink made from 
saffron or musk, it can Iw safely inferred (hat these 
w’ere in all probability the original materials tor waiting 
down the Vedic Mautrun in ancient times. The custom of 
writing on palm-leaf may have l)een borrowed in compara- 
tively recent times from Sonthem India where the leaf 
is still in extensive us<i for writing both manuscripts and 
letters {pattm, leaf). As is well known, the characters 
are scratched in on the leaves with a stilus, and “aubse- 
([uently blackened by soot or charcoal lieing rubbed into 
them.” 

*' The actual use of ink (the oldest name of which is 
iiiaH/ii)” says Professor Aracdonncl, “ is proved for the 
second century 11. C. by an inscription from a lluddhist 
relic mound, and is rendered very probable for the fourth 
century H. C. by the statement of Ncarchos and Quintus 
Ciivtius.” ' The word hihimu (reed-pen) was Iswrowed 
from the Cii’cck hthnnm, the Sanskrit equivalent being 
tck/iani. As (he birch-bark and palm-leaf AISS. were 
lield together (as they are still tlonc) by a cord drawn 
through a hole in the middle, they were known by the 
name of ijraatlm (knot), which is used in the sense of 
“ lK)Ok.” 

The, rock and pillar inscriptions of Acoka are 
the earliest records of Indian writing; but writing 
had certainly existed long befoiv the time of A^oka. 

' Miinli.li. ll's Ui>t. .I'.N.ifirl. I*. li*. 

iLi\ 
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It wau in vogue at the time of Chandra Gupta and 
Alexander’s invasion of India, as distinctly stated by 
Quintus Curtius. It is true that Megaslhcues speaks 
about the ignorance of the art of writing among the 
Hindus. But Mr. Viucent Smith rightly says that this 
statement is crroucous, as many of the apparent discre- 
pancies in the Greek accounts of India are due to the 
fact tiint different authora refer to different parts of the 
country, and general statements about India are always 
misleading. According to him, the middle of the seventh 
century B. C. was “a period of prosress, marked by 
the development of maritime commerce and a diffusion 
of a knowledge of tlie art of writing.” ' Like Dr. Buhler, 
he ventures the opinion that the art of writing Avaa 
probably introduced by merchants on the south-western 
coast ns early as the eighth century B. ('., and that the 
knowledge of the art seems to have gradually spread 
to tJie north where it l)eeaiiie generally known in the 
seventh century B. C. 1, however, beg to ilitVor from 
this view. The mei'clinnls in question w«!rt* undoubtedly 
the PhdMiicians, hut, as [ have cdsewliere ])roved,' they 
were the descendauts of the Panis of the Jlig-Veda, who 
had been the merchants /jar vxvelhnce in aindent India, 
and had left Sapta-Sindhu or the Punjab in post- 
Rig-Yedic times for the Alalalair and Curomondal coasts 
of Southern Indhi whence they emigi'atcd to Mesopotamia 
and aftcrw'ards to Phumicia on the Svrian coast, founding 
there a flourishing colony of their own. As merchants, they 
must have ased a script in India, which was prolmbly an 
abbreviated and practical form of the script then current 
among the Indo-Aryans, and this .script of the I’hienicians 
afterwards furnished the laisis of the Greek alphabet and 
writing. Dr. Buhler has shown that of the two kinds of 

‘ ViliCflil Slliitir^ Kfif/u hnlft ( iJlU). 

' Vo?, I, X?. 
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script known in anciont India, the one called Kharoaathi, 
which was employed in GAndhftra from the fourth century 
B.C. to 200 A.D., was burrowed from Aramaic type of 
Semitic writing in use during the fifth century B.C., and 
used to be written from right to left like its original ; 
while the other' ancient Indian script, called Jirahmi, 
which is written from left to light, is "the true iia/ional 
wriliny of India, because all later Indian alphabets are 
descended from it, liowever dissimilar many of tlicm may 
appear at the present day.” ' So far. Dr. Buiiler’s opinion 
is undoubtedly correct. But he seems to indulge in fancy 
wiien he surmises that this script was introduced into 
India about 800 B.C. by traders (ioming by way of 
■Mesopotamia, simply liccause it Is “ based on the oldest 
Xortherii Semitic or Phccnician type, represented on 
Assyrian weights and on the Moabite stone, wliicii dates 
from 800 B.C.” ’I'bis wrong surmise is undoubtedly 
based on tlic wrong Iheoi'y that tins IMncniciaus were 
originally a Semitic people, wbicli, however, they were not, 
though tlieir amalgamation with the Semitic races among 
whom they lived was so complete Jis to obliterate all traces 
of the original .Aryan type to whicli they had belonged, 
'riiey retained, however, mueli of .Vryan culture, and some 
of the Aryan Gods, ciz., Ouranus and BjwI (/'iovo/«f and 
Vala). Is it not, thmd'or.*, more likely that in their 
migrations from Sapta-' indiiu to the .south-western 
('oasts of India, to Mesopotamia and Syria, tlu' aneestors 
of the I’lucnieians. /. e., tin* Panis of the llig-V(*da, took 
with them a practical and abbreviated form of the 
llrahmi script which was the original national .script 
of the ancient Indo-.Vryans, and li'ft relics of it in all 
their colonies tlian that they brought the script to India 
from Mesopotamia and Phienicia al)out 800 B.C. : The 


• MMCi1oiini>r8 //»5/. «/ Tif.! p. 1 "*. 
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very etymology of the word TitHhuti proves that the script 
was so called, because it was employed at first in writing 
down the ViMiic verses or the Vothw, which were known 
as Brahma. The sacred character of the script is also 
proved hy the appellation, Demi Niiiftiri, applied to its 
later developed form. Whatever may l)e the views of 
European scholars on the subject, we cannot certainly 
admit that the Jlrahmi scrijit was brought to India from 
ahroiul. The probability, ns I have just jiointed out, 
rather lies all the other way, vis., that it was taken out by 
the Paiiis in a modified and practical form to far-otl 
Mesopotamia and Ph(cnicia. It should be noted heii^ that 
while the Semitic symbols are only t\ve>ity-lwo in number, 
the full IJrahmi alphabet consists of forty-six letters, 
'J'his i.s the alpliahet which is i-ecognised in the gnvit Sans- 
krit Grammar of Paniju who flourished prior to Buddha 
about the seventh century H.C., and not in tlu! fourth 
century ll.C., as is wrongly held by .Max ^liiller. Dr. Biibler 
and Prof. ^lacdonnel. As Prof, ^racdoindl says: ‘"It 
(the llrRhmi alphabet) not only represents all tin; sounds 
of the Sanskrit language, but is arranged on a thoroughly 
scientific method, the simple vowels (short and long) 
coming first, then the diphthongs, and liustly tlu> conso- 
nants in uniform groups according to the organs of speech 
with which they are pronounced. Thus the dental 
consonants appear together as f, //;, </, dh, ii, and I he 
labials as /), ph, b, bh, m. We, Euroj)cans, on the other 
hand, 2,300 years after, and in a scientific age, still 
employ an alphabet which is not ojily inade(iuate to n?- 
present all tlie .sounds of our languages, hut eviMi 
preserves the random order in which vowels and conso- 
nants are jumbled up as they w’ere in the Greek adaptation 
of the primitive Semitic arrangement of 3,000 years ago.” ' 


' MaOf1niiiu.'r« //w/, iifitnnak. hi!,, p. 17, 
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Max Muller wrongly maintained that “ liefore the 
time of PSi^ii^i, and before the first spreading of 
Buddhism in Indio, writing for literary purposes Avas 
absolutely unknown.” {Kht. of Auc. Snuak. Lit.) He 
further held that writing was also unknown to Piinioi 
himself, and that “ there is not a single word in Fanini’s 
terminology which presupposes the existence of writing.” 
Goldstucker has coinpletidy demolished this view, and 
proved thjit the great Gmmmarian not only knew the 
art of writing himself, but also used several words in his 
Grammar which go to show that writing was in general 
AOgiie in his time. Even !Max Miiller himself elsewhere 
admitted the existence in Pitnini’s Grammar of such a 
word as Uinharn which he said “ is an im])ortant word, 
for it is the only Avoi*d in the Sutras of Payini which can 
be legitimately adduced to prove that Paniyi was 
ac(iuainted with tin? art of writing.” This however is not 
the only word in tlie Sutras of Paniyi, for there are other 
words like llpi, Uhi, pntala, (fmuttia, rnrm, etc., 

which clearly prove the existence of the art of writing 
and books in his time. 

Tlio perfect alphabet of the Bmhmi script must have 
been in existence from early Vediu times. .V correct 
pronunciation of the mantnis with pro[)cr accent and 
emphasis Avas insisted upon to ensure their cfilcaoy. The 
liig-Vedic imufi'aa which were composed in recognised 
metres had to be recited, and the SuuntHiit had to be 
chanted according to r<>cognised phonetic rules at the 
time of performing the Soma sacrilieo. This would not 
have beem possible uule.ss the alphabet, was perfect. The 
alphabet consists of vowels, (*onsonants and diphthongs, 
generiilly known in Sanskrit by the name of akaaras. 
This word occurs in the Rig-Veda in the sense of 
“ imperishable,” but there? are also verses, as pointed out by 
Ih'of. Aiifreoht, wherein the wonl means “measuring of 
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of prosO'OomposUion as we meet with in the Yajur-Yeda 
and the BrShmanas, unless there was some means of 
jotting it down. Hence it may be supposed that writing 
was in full vogue when these works were oompof^. 
With i-pgard to the Vrfitisakhya Satras it may be mentioned 
here that OoldstQcker, Bohtlingk, Whitney and Ilpth 
hold the opinion that the authors of these Sotras must 
have h^ written texts liefore them, in as much as th^ 
give the general regulations as to the nature of the sounds 
employed, the euphonic rules observed, the accent and 
its modifications, the modulation of the voice and so forth. 
All those facts being considered, we are led to the 
conclusion that the art of writing existed in India from 
Yedic times, though the Yedic mantras were committed 
to memory for the sake of convenience. The absence of 
very old MSS. in India can be accounted for by the 
fact that the materials for writing were perishable, but 
this certainly does not prove the non-existence of the 
very art itself. The mention of the Yeda as a book in ' 
the Atharva-Yeda and of visible words in the Big-Yeda, 
and of written condos in the Yajur-Yeda goes strongly 
to corroborate our view that the art of writing did exist 
in Yedic times. 



The Vinayapitakam 


and 

Early Buddhist Monasticism in its Growth 
and Development 

fiV' 

Si'KUMAit Dim', M.A., B.L. 
IXTllODUCnOX 

It is lint }'ut time to dilate on tiio importance of the 
subject of the pn^sent thesis in ancient Indian history. 
*The history of ancient India is still in the making: it is 
yet “ in a tenipoiaiy vagueness of outline, as of things 
half-seen and processes half-realised.” \et the assertion 
may be contidently made that, as the ivhole economy of 
ancient Indian life and culture is more intimately realised 
by us, the important place of Buddhist monasticism in it 
will appear with increa.sing cle-ariiess. Its external rela- 
tions, its inilucnccs on society at large, its contributions 
to cultural history —all these topics are yet in the dream- 
land of th(‘orr. Buddhist monasticism itself has been, 
like all other historic institutions, a gradual process, 
changing under pressure of its sociological environments 
and its own inner ])rinciplc of evolution. Buddhist 
monastic life in India as pictured to us in the records of 
the Chinese travellers is far dilVerent from the monastic 
lifethat is reilectcd in the A’inayapitaka. The monasteries 
ill the Chinese accounts have dovclopeil a new type : some 
of them are far-famed centres of learning. It is in this 
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latter part of their history that we actually feel their impor- 
tance and influence in ancient Indian life. We observe 
the monasteries gathering into themselves the rich and 
varied intellectual life of the period. Tho monasteries 
at AmarSvati, Nalanda, Odantapura, VihramasilS and 
Jagatdala appear like so many universities with their full 
complement of libraries, schools of studies, lecture-halls, 
professors and students flocking from all parts of Asia, 
far and near. No student of ancient Indian culture can 
fail to be struck with one feature which stands out in its 
later period, eiz., the continual interpenetration of 
Brahmanical and Buddhistic elements. There is reason 
to think that the great Buddhist universities Avere the 
channels for the commingling of diiferent elements in the 
intellectual life of ancient India. 

The growth of these universities hoAvever seems to 
have been arrested mainly by the violence of Mahomedan 
invasions. The storming of Behar and the wholesnlu 
massacre of monks at the place in or about 1197 A. .1). 
by Kutubuddin’s general, ^lahammad, which one of the 
survivors of the attacking party redated so graphically to 
the historian Minhaz,' was probably a typical act of brute 
fanaticism. It seems at any rate that Buddhist monasti- 
cism, after the Mahomedan violence, disappeared below 
the surface of Indian life. But though ' passing thi'ou;'li 
untold varieties of being,’ it seems never to have lost 
the secret of its vitality in the place of its birth. Kcct.'iit 
researches have brought to light the existence of living 
Buddhism in Bengal and Orissa even at the present day." 
Whether Buddhist monachism, as distinct from the 
Buddhist religion, has similarly lived on among us in 
disguise is another question, though by no means an 

* See Uaverty, p. ri52'-Taljiikai-i-Xfui'n. 

* See H. F. Snstri'e Uiflcovery of Living ISaililliiaiii in Bengal (1807) ; 

VaBu’s Modem Buddhism and its Followers in Orissa (1011); Arclnuological Survey 
of Majrurbliauja (1911), pjH oiv-cclxiii. 
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impossible one. For a Buddhist Order was founded in 
Orissa within living memory by one Bhima-Bhoi Araksita* 
dSsa, and some of the regulations of this Order, preserved 
in some little>known Oriyan manuscripts, seem to 
echo faintly and distantly the monastic laws of the 
Vinayapitaka.* It is one of a few indications to show 
that ancient Bnddhist Monastioism, though submerged 
since the establishment of Mahomedan rule, did not die 
out at any time and the old monastic life never complete* 
ly passed out of men’s memory. 

The splendid isolation of Ceylon has served to safe* 
guard tho old type of monastic life in that island. Being 
cut off from tho multiple currents and cross-currents 
of thought and influence which largely transformed 
Uuddiiism in India itself, Ceylon has been able to pre- 
serve to a great extent its primitive character of the pre- 
^MahuyAna type. But Ceylonese monachism has an in- 
dependent history of its own which is recorded in the 
^Afahavansa and the Dlpavansa. Although the ancient 
tyiK) remains fixed in Ceylon, its present monastic 
lif(! cannot of course he regarded as a replica of North 
indiaii mnnasticism of two thousand years ago — for ac- 
count must he taken of the long process of time.* 
Kvimi in changeless Asia, the nimhle Time-spirit makes 
slow and imperceptible variations and Matthew Arnold’s 
piflure of the Hast in the oft-quoted stanwi of Obermma 
oiirfi More is fading away before the ‘ gladsome light ’ 
of modern researches. 

' lUiiiiia-Uliiu Arnksitnilim foiiiMli'il tin? Mntiiiiia Dharnia in IST”*. Tho iiviths of 
iliw nri) in 80 V»*r;il villn/jrs of Maviirhlianja Pounil nlwiit. Vnsii 

ill liiH MimIi'Iii ISinlilliiHin (pp. l74-i») : “Of the twelve or thirtoeii ascetic rules 
inniiioiieil in llio lliidilliislic Scriptures, the Mnhiinailharmiii monk 1ms even up til! 
uuiv Ijcen ubsorving tho rules of SitpivhtnucArika, Kkaiauikat Pul/upia- 

'h't'd mill Khalu^jHiCchuMiaktikai hut these are never foiimlto be obsen’od by \aish- 
iiiuiiks or ascetics or tliose of any other scci." 

* I^r, Coploston says about Oeyloiieso monachism in his book on BioWhwoii 
anil Jfo(fcrfi~-*Mnslun't there is little or no Wen of oven aiiiiiiii? at the 
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It seems to me that Spence Hardy, writing in 1860, 
did not fully realise this point. He has too often identi- 
fied Eastern Monaohism Avith the monachism of modern 
Ceylon. This indefatigable Wesleyan missionary who 
landed in the ‘ beautiful island,* as he affectionately calls it, 
of Ceylon in 1825, gathered a vast and miscellaneous 
knowledge of Buddhism from Singhalese manuscripts ; he 
learnt from personal observation the habits and practices 
of modern Ceylonese monks ; he observed many remark- 
able parallelisms between them and medieval monastic 
institutions of Europe, and when he brought out his w'ork 
on Eastern Momehism in 1850, it Avas with all the justi- 
fiable enthusiasm of a iibav discovery. But Spence 
Hardy’s information w'as derived from liooks current 
among Ceylonese monks Avhich included promiscuously 
many ancient Pali books in Singhalese versions, as Avell 
as many Buddhist manuals in Elu, an ancient Ceylonese 
dialect, and of evident Ceylonese origin, and many AA'orks 
in Singhalese of the same origin of a comparatively 
modern date. These books Avere supplemented by stories 
and legends rehearsed to him by the monks, lie treated 
all the Ai'orks as Ijeing of the same value and never at- 
tempted to discriminate betAveen the fundamental ancient 
rules of the Vinayapitaka and the later accretions that 
have been added to them in Ceylon. Tii each chapter 
of his A\*ork this shortcoming Avill be olwerved, — the 
Itules of Novitiate, for example, Avhich he quotes from 
the manual of JHiia-Cariffdica are not of the Vinaya- 
pitaka and are of no historical antiquity. Spence Hardy’s 
Eastern Monachisni in fact docs not retlect at all the 

ataiidurd of iiionaHtic life which Iho Vinayapitiiksi oxhibita. In cortain iiointR llu* 
rule is obscrvodi for instaiici!, in tlio ritiiiij of aflmiHHion, of full iirufcssion 
pada) and of confession. But tho siibslnnco of Ihu rule is ignorod, not only •’« 
technical details, but in almost all that coiiccrnH tho practical objects and tho hijjher 
ainiH for which tho community profoKsos to exist.*' (p. 2d7.) Allowance iniwt of 
conrse be made for the projndico of tho writer who was Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
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monastic life that prevailed in Northern India two thou* 
sand years ago. But Hardy himself was not slow to 
recognise the second-hand character of the miscellaneous 
and, one may be pardoned for saying, ill-sorted infor- 
mation embodied in his work. ‘‘ I am,’* says he with 
commendable humility, “ like one who has mot with in- 
dividuals who have visited some Terra Incognita, and are 
able to describe it ; they have placed before mo their 
stores of information, and I have sifted them with all 
the acumen I possess ; and the result of my searches are 
embodied in these piiges. But they who study the origin- 
al canon may bo regarded as actually entering the land, 
and winning here and them a portion of territory, more 
or less extensive ; and by and bye the whole region will 
l)e gained, when the initiatory labours I am now pursu- 
ing will be forgotten, as they will have been succeeded 
by more authoritative investigations.” ' The basis of 
such authoritative investigations was laid by Oldenlierg 
by the publication in 1 S79-S.‘l of the live volumes of the 
Vinayapitaka, the codex of Buddhist monastic laws, and 
ono who wanted to investigate the subject before the 
publication of ( lldenberg’s monumental work had to rely 
on unsifted and unclassilied manuserijds, often mislead- 
ing and unreliable. Vet Spence Hardy’s ‘preliminary 
survey ’ is a work of signal merit. He has clearly brought 
out the main features of Buddhist monastic life from 
study and personal observation, though it was not within 
the range of his resources to co-ordinate them, to exhibit 
their internal and external relations, and to throw them 
into the right perspective of history. It is only here 
and there and by rare thishes that Spence Hardy is able 
to introduce the all-important historical point of view. 

After Spence Hardy’s ‘ initiatory labours ’ many 
popular works on Buddhism have come into the field. 

* Soo Profiico to Eash'^'n Jfon ichtfini (lS(ii>). p viii. 
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Our journey through Hardy’s Terra Incognita has been 
made easy and familiar. In the company of pleasant 
and luminous writors like ithys Davids, Oldenherg, Kern 
and others, one need not make tho pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Buddhistic knowledge with peas in the boots 
and a hair*shirt on the back. But tho extensive territory 
that has only been opened up needs to be explored 
inch by inch. The important historical materials in 
which Buddhist canonical literature is so extraordinarily 
rich must be carefully sifted, and for this purpose * com> 
prehensive view's* are often worse than useless. Un> 
fortunately however a certain 1)ackwardness is kept up 
by the authors of hand-books and treatises by their habit 
of threading together, as it Avere, all the three Jewels of 
the Buddhist Triad. But this comprehensive treatment of 
Buddhism by broad compartments, giving first a legend- 
ary biography of Buddha, then a rapid sketch of Bud- 
dhist doctrines, and lastly a static account of the Buddhist 
Order is by no means scientific history. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has pointed out in one of his 
addresses ’ that “ the tendency of tho twentieth century 
is unfavourable to the artistic historian.” The change 
from the artistic to the scientilic school of historians, 
though Lyall regrets it, is accepted by him as a fact. 
The scientific writing of history, as he says, “ based upon 
exhaustive research, accumulation and minute sifting of 
all available details, relentless verification of every 
statement,” is destined to “ gradually discourage and super- 
sede the art of picturesque composition.” “What,” asks 
Lyall, “ has been tho olTect of the altered situation upon 
the writer of history at tho jiresent time And his 
answer is — a narrowing of each historian’s scope of 


> LynU'B Remarks on the Rending of Historg (Inauffiiml AddrfifiS to the Sludeiils 
of Ki’iik'h (*oIlngo for Women, UniYomity of Lomloii, Octolior 8, 1900}— Bi'i' 
Studies in Litemture ani History by Sir Alfn'd LyiilL 
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oporations. Ibo modern historian must now “ peg out his 
small holding and keep within its bounds.” Those writers 
who aspire to traverse the whole vast area of Buddhism, 
oven of the Prc-^Fahayitna period of it, have become an 
anachronism to-day. Lord Acton in his publLshed papers 
lias a note of ‘ Advice to Persons about to write History,’ 
of which the first word is 2)<w»V.' The advice of Lord 
Acton, echoing as it docs the advice of Punch with 
regard to a quite different matter, is specially recom- 
mended to those who attempt at comprehensive treatment 
of Buddhism. 

Another besetting vic(j of the current tiuatises on 
Buddhism is the straying away from the historian's strict 
point of view. The genuine historian must seek for the 
origins of historic institutions in the material 
environments of life and society, and the operation of 
ideas is significant to him in as much as it animates, 
accelerates or retards the material process of growth, 
development and decay of institutions. But Buddhism 
has too often been approached not from this historical 
standpoint, but rather from the ])hilosopher’s point of 
view, u.vaggeratiug tlie evolution of ideas and ininimiKiug 
the matcriiil factors that made that evolution possible 
and determined its character. Hence it is that the 
ancient Buddhist Sangha through which Buddhism 
actually develojied has received far less tlian its due 
share of attention. But it is in the growth and develop- 
ment of the Buddhist Sangha that the liistory of Buddhism 
remains embodied, and apirt from the organisation of 
monastic life and community, ancient Biuhlhism is at best 
an abstraction, interesting more t«) the philosopher than 
to the scimitiiic historian. 

The tendency to comprehensive treatment and the 
bias for the philosopher’s standpoint which prevail among 

‘ Sm Uinorieiil Stu Hn l>y Lord Actun, p. dU3. 
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writers on Buddhism have resulted in the static view of 
early (Pre-Mahayana) Buddhist Dhamma and Sangha. 
On reading, for instance, the meagre accounts of the 
Buddhist Sangha, out of all proportion to the importance 
of the subject, in the popular pages of Ehys Davids, 
Oldenberg, Kern and other writers, one is easily led to 
think that it was of a fixed typo from the beginning ; 
that most, if not all, of its laws came into existence at 
one birth, completely laid down by Buddha (?) as the 
canonical writers, committed to a theory which will be 
explained in Chapter T, would have us believe ; and that 
its origauisation was essentially of the same fixed charac- 
ter for five hundred years till the rise of the Mahayana. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than this static concep- 
tion of e<U'ly Buddhist community. The following pages 
of this thesis will show that neither was the Sangha in a 
perpetiml state of arrested progress nor wore its laws 
liko * the law of the AFcdes and Piwsians, which altereth 
not.' The early Buddhist communities on the other 
hand had a remarkable capacity for <;rowtli, development, 
variation, adjustmont and progress. A necessary corrective 
to the current static view has been supplied in the follow- 
ing pages by adhering to the strict historic method. So 
the Prc-Mahilyana Buddhist communities in their gradual 
evolution, which will be shown to be clearly traceable in 
ancient Pali literature, has been tin; subject of my>enquiry 
in the present thesis. 

Chronology has been truly (tailed ‘ the oye of liistory.’ 
In studying the ancient liistory of India, however, in any 
of its aspects, wo have to proceed without its help by 
feeling our way cautiously through a mass of disonlered 
materials. The clue that we must steadily follow is the 
.succession of .soffia I conditions— (hat ‘inner chronology’ 
which the method of sociology adheres to. It is still possihle 
for the historian to unravel from the tangled skein of our 
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nnctent litoratuTo the long threads of succession and 
evolution. Facts, legends and ideas which lie in them in 
a confused heap together may he thrown, with greater 
or less completeness, into evolutionary scries which 
would point to a regular process of development. This 
method of study will necos.sarily admit certain elements 
of hypothesis and conjecture. But these elements cannot 
1)0 excluded from the study of ancient Indian history 
in the ahsence of detinite datable events. I have 
therefore attempted in the present thesis to trace only the 
process of development of the early Buddhist monastic 
communities instead of trying vainly to settle a time- 
succession of events. The history of Buddhist monasticism, 
which is indeed a subject of vast proportions, may l)e 
broadly divided into two periods corresponding to the 
accepted division of the history of Buddhism, ci:., Hinayana 
((500 B.C.— 100 B.C. ?) and MahAyana (100 B.O.— *1200 
A.I).). The division of HfnayAna and lilaliSyana, it 
must be understood, is always a tentative one and does not 
indicate any succession of stages of development. The 
oris'inal llTnavana form ))f Buddhism and the later Maha- 
yaiia existed in India, for long centuries, side by side, 
reacting no doubt on one another, coming in contact at 
many points and also possibly amalgamating in parts. 
The inter-relation betwci'n the two is one of the vexed 
and unsolved problems of Buddhist history. But tlie 
distinction, so far as it goes, is clear enough for practical 
])m*)M)ses and may be accepted for what it is worth. Now, 
recognising this distinction, we may set the limits of the 
period dealt with hove as (K>0 B.C. — 100 B.C., /.e., the 
period of Buddhism lad'ore the rise of the IMnliiiyana. 

For this period our materials for the reconstruction of 
Buddhist monastic history, which are contained in the 
Vinayapitaka, are fairly complete. Further researches 
will no doubt throw light on this remarkable codex and 
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its laws will become more and more clear to us as our 
knowledge of ancient Indian history increases. In 
Chapter I, I have sought to explain how the Yinayapitaka 
and its laws should he interpreted. Under the method of 
interpretation w'hioh 1 have suggested the Yinayapitaka 
will clearly reflect to us a process of development in early 
Buddhist monastioism. The static view of it w'ill be found 
to dissolve into a truer conception of the dynamic process 
of its growth and developincnt. 

Some of the topics that have come up in the course of 
the present dissertation have a wider l)cariiig and deeper 
significance. Within the limits of my subject and treat- 
ment, it has not been possible for me to deal with them 
in an exhaustive manner as I should wish to. Tliey are 
eminently worthy of further researches. I enumerate 
below some of these topics : 

(t) The analogy between the Yinaya rules and the 
Greek Themistes as they are interpreted by 
Sir Henry Maine. (Chapter I.) 

(it) The possible non-Aryan origin of the Paribrajaka 
institution. (Chapter TT.) 

(i/i) The constitution of non-Buddhist Snnghas and 
Ganas in ancient times. (Chapter YI.) 

(tr) The origins of the in.stitutioiis of polity of tlit! 

early Buddhist Sanghas. (CImpter A7.) 

(e) The positive state-enforced character of .the law's 
contained in the Yinayapitaka. (Chap. YI.) 

The Chapter on T/ie Internal Votity of a Buddhhl 
Sangha may throw some side-light on the ideas of law' and 
legal procedure in ancient India— a subject which has 
been approached up till now' from the Brahmanical point 
of view of the Smritis. 
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CHAPTBll I 

The Laws of the Vinayapitaka and thriu 
IntSrpbktation 

The only clue to the chronology of the Vinaya* 
pitaka is afforded by the account of the Council of Vesali 
in the 1 2th Khandaka of Cullavagga. If we accept the 
arguments of OldenlNsrg and Ehys Davids, the Council of 
Vesali must be dated alxiut the middle of the 4th century 
B. C., and the compilation of a complete codex of Vinaya 
rules not much eiirlier than that date.' But though the 
Vinayapitaka, in the form in which it has l)een ]>rcsorved 
to us, shows a more or less .symmetrical plan and design, 
and points uniuistiikably to a iinul diaskeuasis (i little 
earlier tlian the Council of Vesali, its contents are by nq 
means the work of an age. They consist in fact, ns I 
expect to show presently, of earlier and later materials 
welded together by a theory. When these are rightly 
interpreted and thrown into their proper sequence, they 
afford us in their evident pruco.ss of growth and develop- 
ment the key to the evolution of Buddhist nionaehisin 
itself. 

It is well-known that the history of religious mendi- 
cancy in India may lx: traced to remote antiquity. Tint 
religious mendicants formed a wido-spi'ead, populous ninl 

* “ If, n 8 jiiNtifiuil liy Asoku'H iuMTiiiiiniiH. i\'i> iimmiiho (he year 2(m B. C. hn (>>(' 
approxiiiiato tiato of IiIh (‘01^11:1 1 ion, siiul wo caleulain HR yfiii ‘8 haok fnnii thin to ilu' 
Conncil at Vesali in acconiunee with thu rhroiioloyfiual HyRtoni of iho MnhnvaifiMii 
DipavaifiRh-' wo iihnn (1111! tin* il.-itp of thin i.*riiitiril 10 full Huiiicwhere nlioiit JWt It. t'- 
From what Ihir been »aih] above, the ro vision of tin* Vinaya iiniHt have been 
whore before that time, but not iniifh l■nrlk^^.'* — Olden berf^'a yiuaiftiiHffikfiM, Imiu. 
pp. XXXVni-XXXlX. “ It iH HiiHii.doiil for inii* pii'HCiit piir|Kiiio to hi* 
to (if the Coiiiieil i»f Vowili, even iificr inakinf? allowance fur nil |Niiwibililii'-s 
within thirty your* of JoO B.C.”— rnw//.r TV*/-, Ft. I, Intro., p. xsiii. 
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influential community in northern India even in the 6th 
century B.C. They lived outside social and communal 
organisations, hut they constituted by themselves a well- 
defined community. They had internal relations among 
themselves, — communal customs, recognised manners and 
usages, and distineiive ideas and practices. There were 
also numerous sectarian parties amr>ng them called 
SnAghas or Qaqns, and one of them which afterwards 
became most influential in history was led by the 
world-famous Prince of the Sakya clan. Now this SaAgha 
which recognised Buddha as their leader partook no 
doubt of the general characteristics of all Paribrajakas 
and followed generally their common customs and usages. 
Many features of Kuddhi.st monachism therefore point 
Imck to earlier times than the foundation of the Buddhist 
SaAgha itself. Such are fhe Vassa, the (Jposatha, many 
eleemosynary and domiciliary rules, and numerous minor 
regulations of Buddhist monastic life which however 
it is next to impossible for us to pick out and assort 
with any degree of certainty. It is obvious that the only 
way of doing it would he to coinixvre them with the 
usages, manners, rites and practices recorded of the Jaina, 
Hindu and other Paribrajaka-s in their respective ancient 
literatures. But the records of the non-Biiddhist Pari- 
brajaka sects are unfortunately far less exhaustive and 
satisfactory than those of the Buddhists. The Buddhist 
SaAgha however gradually differentiated itself from the 
others and their eoininuiuil character beciime more and 
more distinctive with the lajwe of time.® The first step 
in this process of differentiation was the drawing up of a 
special body of rules, the Putiniokkha, which supplied 
an external bond of union for the Buddhist SaAgha 
wbicli had rested hitherto mainly on a community of 


* Bao Cli. V of tlie prwieiil ihesii, foot-note S2. 
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distinct religious faith.’ From this starting-point Buddhist 
monaohism followed its own course. But at the earliest 
stages the individualistic and eremitical ideal of the 
primitive Paribrajakas predominated in it and like the 
other Paribrajakas, the Buddhist Biiikkhns led a wandering 
life, without any fixed local habitation, cohesion or 
cenobium.* But the observance of the Rain-retreat was 
a custom observed by Paribrajakas of all classes. This 
custom among the Buddhist Bhikkhus led afterwards to 
the staking out of Avasas. These SvSsas, being originally 
intended for sojournment during the Vassa period, 
became later on places of domicile for the Bhikkhus. 
Each Bhikkhu came to belong to a particular domicile, 
was member of the Sahgha resident there and derived 
his pei'sonal rights and privileges therefrom. The word, 
SaAgha, signified later on not the whole Ixxly of 
Buddhist ‘ Bhikkhus of the four quarters,’ but only a 
particular cenobitical society res^ident at an aviisa. This 
state of things, as I .shall have occasion to explain later on,’ 
was one of the causes of the growth of those Buddhist sects 
which bear place-names, pointing to their origin and growth 
at different seats of canonical culture. In the following 
pages I .shall trace in detail these various stages of the 
development of Buddhist moimchism before the growth 
of the Mnhayana. Now at all these dilfci'ent stages rules 
were made for the guidance of the life and conduct of 
the Buddhist Bhikkhus — some of which had sitn])ly Ixieii 
inherited by the Saughn, others might have lieen liorrowed 
from other sects, while the rest were peculUr to the 
Bhikkhus, — though it is a matter of the most delitjate 
difficulty to separate and assign them to the different 
heads. The rules of the Yinayapitaka have thus 

^ 8oe Cli. Ill of tbo {ironniit tlipBia. 

* IlUl 

■ See Oh. V of the iircsent theiii. 
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followed the course of evolution of Buddhist monachism 
itself and as such may Ikj truly said to have an ‘ inner 
chronol(^y.’ 

We need not presume that the compilation of the 
laws of the Vinayapit>ika was carried out at one 
time. From the beginning we hoar of persons in the 
Buddhist Safigha, called Yinayudhams, who concerned 
themselves with the study and exposition of the rules 
of Vinaya. The existence of such professors was the 
surest guarantee for the conservation and consolidation 
of monastic laws from generation to generation among 
the Buddhist Bhikkhus. A final diaskeuasis was no 
doubt made sliortly before the Council of Vesali, for 
the lawyer-like manner, in which the moot-points were 
sought to be decided there, presupposed the existence of 
a complete codex no longer susceptible of additions or 
alterations. The result of this gradual ])roccss of con- 
solidation w.‘is that in the final redaction earlier materials 
were jumbled up with the later. Laws which had grown 
obsolete were retained in the process, those which had 
become partially unsuitable were amplified and extended 
in their application, new ones came into existence, either 
through long-standing custom liecoming sclf-conscious or 
through adoption by common consent, being necessitated 
by new conditions of monastic life. Thus the laws of the 
Vinayapitaka partake of a most varied character, as the 
following illustrations will show. 

A good illustration of the obsolescence of monastic 
laws is found in a short series of rules in the Patimokkha 
called SangJmVsesa Dhannna. In this section certain 
offences are enumerated over which the SaUgha has 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It is said that the Saflgha in 
these cases can inflict the prescribed penalty of Parivasa 
and Miinatta even fifftiiiiat the wW of the guilty Tiliikkhu 
(Jesam bhikklm annataram vaannataram vS apajjitva 
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yiivatihani janam paticchadoti tavatiham tena bhikkhuna 
ahamS, pai'ivatiihabbam, etc., etc.). We know that in later 
times the disciplinary jurisdiction of the Sangha extended 
not only over the SanghSdisesa, but also over all other 
offences, for the trial and punishment of which different 
forms of Sanghakanimas were resorted to." At this stage, 
it will appear tiiat many of the Sanghadisusa Dhamma 
became obsolete. It will appear for example from Sangb&, 
10, that the attempt to bring about a schism used to be 
considered an offence. If any Bhikkhii persisted in try- 
ing to create a schism inspite of repeated admonitions by 
the Sangha he made himself liable to the discipline 
of Pariviisa and ^lanathi.' The same attitude 
towards schismatics is observed in Mahavagga, 1, 07, 
where it is said that a sehismatie must be expelled if 
ho has been already oi'dained. As I shall ])oint out later 
on, it was on this law that the Snrnatb, Kosanibi and San- 
chi edicts of A.soka were based.' Hut tlm law relating to 
schismatics seems to have l)een very much relaxwl later 
on. Accordimrly we find that in Cullavagga, VIT, 5.0, 
the intention to produce a schism is held to be not blanuv 
worthy, but only such intention as was positively dis- 
honest {Ihiil, 5).* Kvidently a wider latitude for extreme 
differences of opinion was given in the later doinocratir 
Sanghas than in the earlier. In the 10th Sanghihlisesn 
again we find the penalties of Pariviisa anil Ulilnatta 
provided for those sinful Bhikkhus w’ho corrupt lay 
men, but later on the PabbnJamjfa Kammn is substitutnl 
for them.’" This latter form of penalty is recognised 

8eo Ch. VI uf the pr^pent tlipsis. 

’ Jo pana bhikkiiii Rmnnprifnpwi saiifrlinsiHa lihfilAya ]iariikkRinnyja lihcclanasoiii' 
TattiiLikam viS firlliikiiraiiiiiii p:i;r;ryya littpy yii * • * ' Haii;;fliililisi'si. 

'■ See Cli. VI r of tlio proRoiit tlK>si.g, f(K»t-nolo of). 

Seu Ch. VII of th(j prPHciit thcHlH at llii! nm], 

Sco Ciillava^r^i, I, i;i vj nrif. ThotriiiislalorK say, ‘'Tlio whole of this 
(letling out tlio offeiicps fop which flic riibbajaiiiyu Kaiiiinn hlioiibl be iiitlictwl) 
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eT6n in the Vibhnnga commentary on that rule. Again 
in a list of transgressions enumerated in CuUavagga, 
1, 1. 1, for which the Tajjatiiya Kamma should he carried 
out, wo hnd certain offences which came specifically under 
the head of the Saiighadiscsa Dhammii and for which, 
according to the older practice, Pariviisa and Manatta 
should have been carried out. The offending Bhikkhus 
are described inter alia as VitZidakuralca (for which 
there is provision in Sanghfi, 10 and 11) and Sanghe 
Adhikaranakat'aka (for which there is provision in Sangha, 
H and 9). Yet it is said in Culkvagga, I, 2. 1, that the 
Tajjaniga Kamma is not intended for Parajika and 
Sanghiidisesa offences. It is iialural to think that many 
of the Sanghadise.sa Dhaniniii lost their force and appli- 
cation at a later stage when the various Sanghakammas 
were devised. These illustrations from the SanghAdisesa 
Uhaniinil are sufficient to indicate that in the Vinaya* 
pitaka there are many laws which hnd become wholly or 
partially obsolete when the codex was finally put 
together. All the rul(*s were not of the same operative 
force. 

AVhihj on the one hand olwolele rules were thus 
retained, many of the old rules were recast and rehandled — 
either they were clearly defined or amplified as necessary 
or even refined away by a process well-known to lawyers 
as legal fiction. IVt? have .already referred to Sanghadisesa, 
151. Tt is laid down in that rule that the Bhikkhus should 
ask one who, living near a village or a town, corrupts 
lay people and wliost? evil practices are overt, to depart 
from the uvAsa to which he lielongs. Should he refuse to 
do so, on Ibis ;id jurat ion being repeated thrice, he becomes 

n>nr!i in thr Siitlii Vililmiipi <m tlif Sanirliailin'M. TliP iiiwoi-dinK hen* Inid 
down in rrally n Inter mctiiml nf netini; ninW tin' I'in-unimniicon niniilnr lo tli<wa for 
tlint rule lind previennly heeii liie aiilb%'rii*o(I denlinif. 1 S.n.K.i 

II. p. M7. foot-note I. 
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gailty of Sanghadisesa and is conseqaently liable to Pari* 
vfisa and Manatta. In Gullavagga, I. 13, et seq., this rule 
is more precisely defined and amplified. 'I'he adjuration 
mentioned in Sanghft. 13 is developed into a regular 
Sanghakamma and the penalties of Parivasa and MSnatta 
are replaced hy the penalty of banishment, pronounced in 
a solemn form. In Nisaaggiya POcittiya, 1, it is said 
that an extra robe might l)e kept hy a Bhikkhu for a 
period of ten days after the settlement of the rolics and 
the taking up of Kanthina. This period of limihition is 
more clearly defined later on in the light of the well- 
known legal distinction lietween custody and possession. 
The period of limitation, it is said in Mahavagga, V. 13, 13 
(end), will begin to run not from the time when the 
Bhikkhu may have the robe in the custody of another, 
hut when he has it in his personal possession. Numerous 
other instances may he citod where the old rules of the 
P&timokkha are merely dofinod, amplitiixl and illustrated in- 
the Mahavagga and the Cullavtigga, which shows clearly 
that the Vinayadharas in the Buddhist Sanglui were 
no mean lawyers. Another mode was the suspension of 
the old Patimokkha rules either as a t(>mpurary metisure 
(as in Maliavagga, VI, 32. 1-2) or permanently during 
a prescribed period (as in Maliavagga, VI 1, 1. 3). liy 
admitting numerous exceptions, many old rules wciv 
also amplified and their scope extended of whioli illustra- 
tions ai'e too numerous to mention. Lastly, that most 
remarkable agency hy which old laws are everywhere 
brought into harmony with existing conditions of society, 
viz., Legal Fiction, also came into play in the development 
of monastic laws. In Ch. VII of the present thesis will 
be explained one of the most curious instances of legal 
fiction in the Vinayapitaka by which the old Patimokkha 
rules of mendicancy were ameliorated to suit the condi- 
tions of the Buddhist oenobitical societies of later days. 
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Other minor instances will also occur in the course of 
the present dissertation. So much about the development 
of the old P&timokkha rules. 

But side by side with this manipulation of old rules, 
we have the jjrowtli of new laws and regulations neces- 
sitated by the progressive development of tlie Buddhist 
Sangha. Some of these new rules, not found at all in 
the Pfitimokkha, were no doubt the expression of old 
custom in the sense that the rule had been followed 
unconsciously and as a general practice till at a certain 
time, owing to some Ikgrant deviation from it or some 
other reason, it attracted notice and was formally enjoined. 
The minor rules about dress, manner of lagging, eti- 
quette, etc., seem to lielong to me to this category and they 
occupy a considerable space in the Vinayapitaka. Many of 
these rules seem to have been intended only to preserve the 
outward distinctive signs of the Buddhist Bhikkhus and 
* to prevent them from being mixed up with other 
ParibrAjaka sects, such as the proliihition against 
making a begging-bowl out of a skull like the Pisacillikas. “ 
or going naked like the Acekkas, or clad in garments of 
grass, of l)ark, etc., like (proh-ibly- 1 the Brahinanical and 
other Paribrajakas.'- These rules and regulations would 
make up a formidable catalogue and they were evolved 
along with the development of a distinct character of the 
Buddhist Bhikkhus, who came to ho separated later on 
altogether from the Parihrajakas.'* But the more impor- 
tant of these new rules were those which were developed 
in the process of growth of the Buddhist cenobium, 
rekting to domicile, coniinnnal oi’ganisjxtion. consitutional 


“ CullAvanK*, V, in. 2 [Thi« PiVii.’M areiiiontionotlmaSerr (fliiii'O in jrilwdii, 
'r«nckner, p. 191]. 

HalMTiigpii, VITT, 2a 1-S. 

See Oh. V of the preiont tlieiw. foot-m»to S2. 
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rights, oongtregational religious ceremonies, etc. Now, 
it must be clearly borne in mind that after the decease 
of the first Satths, the Buddhist Sangha adopted no such 
principle of hagiology as for instance the Jtiinas.** There 
was therefore properly speaking no vested law-making 
authority anywhere in the Buddhist Sangha and any rule 
which might somehow obtain currency was likely to be 
adopted as a law of montistic life. The compilation of a 
complete codex of monastic laws was probably urged on by 
this among other considenitions. The Pi taka was set up 
as a recognised standard of reference. But Irafore this 
authoritative compilation, what wore the sources of 
new laws ? The dicta of Buddha as the only source of 
monastic laws was, as I shall presently show, an orthodox 
theory developed later. 

A flood of light is thrown on the solution of the 
question raised above by a pissago in the MnhuparinihhuHu 
Snlfanta. Tn IV. 7, are mentioned four ^luhapadesas. 
They are spoken of as the probable sources of Dhamma 
and Yinaya, and it is said in the following sections that 
any doctrine or ruh* (Dhamma or Vinaya) emanating 
from any of these four ]i[ahai><‘idcsas should l)c 
carefully checked by comparison with the Sutta and 
the Yinaya.'" These standards of reference can signify 
only the Suftftpifaka and the Fimnapitaka, which super- 
seded, in the middle of tlie 1th century B.C., all the mate- 
rial sources of monastic laws whicli are called in the 
Maltuparinibhmo Snlfaulfi the 3lahapadcsas. These 
are:--(i) Direct promulgation by Buddha, when the 
Bhikkhu proposing the rule is able to say — Saminuklia 
me tarn avnso Bhagavato sutam, etc.'" That this source 
of law was a recognised one is attested by a curious 


Seo Ch. VI of tho presonf rhciiiH (at the bugiiiniiig). 

' * Cf, Siitto otArntabbflni ritiaye taiulntisotabhani. 

Seo Mahapnrivibhtlna Suttnntn, IV. 8 {Digha^yikaya, P.T.8., Vol. II, p. Vi-k). 
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in8tanc6. After the Council of ilajagaha where, accord- 
ing to tradition, the canon was settled, the Thera Bhik- 
khus approached Puruna and asked him to accept tlie 
Sangiti settled by them. Parana refused them politely 
saying : Susangit* avuso therohi dhainmo ca vinayo ca, api 
cayath’cvamayft bhagavato saminukba sutam sammnkhS 
patiggabitam tath’ evaham dhavessamiti.*' This saying of 
Piirana, by the way, is one of a few indications to show that 
tbe canon was not ilnally settled at tlie Council of Ilajagaha. 
It Avill be observed that tbe words of Purana are almost 
the same as are used in deiliiing tlie first Mahapadesa 
in the Jlaluiparhn/jbruia Sutlunla. {ii) Promulgation of 
a rule by a Sangha containing elderly and lending men at 
an avasa. I’hus for instance we bear of a rule beimr 
promulgated by the Siivattbiya Sangha that Pablmjja 
should not be conferred during the period of Vassa 
(Mahavagga, III, 1 fi.l ). 

(iii) Promulgation of a rule by a mimlier of elderly 
and learned Bhikkbus versed in canonical lore at an 
avasa. It was in this way, it will be observed, that five 
hundred Bhikkbus promulgated the complete body of 
Vinaya rules at the Council of liajagaba. 'I'heir legis- 
lative authority had evidently no other basis than the 
third Jklahapadesa. 

(ir) Promulgation of a rule by some learned professor 
of the canon at an avasa. 

All fhp.se sources of monastic laws, called by the 
technical name of ^fahapadesas or Great Authorities, 
were sujK'rscded later on by the settled texts of the 
Pitakas which were? necessitated by the lact that these 
material sources of law bad become gradually olwolete. 
tt is n(»t difilcult to understand how they became obsolete 
when we look into tlm inattiw a little closely. 'Plie 
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first Mahapadcsa, for instance, could not he a living 
source of law after the decease of Buddha and his imme- 
diate disciples. The second one became more or less 
inoperative witli the growth of the idea of the distinctness 
of each nvasa which has l)eeu explained in the present 
thesis ill Chapter Y. Each Saiigha was regarded hiter 
on as a separate and self-contained community and each 
tlvasa a distinct self-governing colony of Bliikkhus. The 
rules promulgated at one avtisa for the Sangha resident 
there could therefore have no comprehensive operation. 
As regards the third, it u'ill readily he si'Pii that with the 
diffusion of Buddhist inonnKticisin over larger and larger 
parts of the country, separated hy long distances, with 
no modern facilities which annihilate time and space for 
us, the calling of such |)aramount synods as had been 
called once at Bajngaha became a matter of extreme 
practical dilDculty. A Council of Itajagaha was possible 
only in a short time after the deatii of Buddha when 
Buddhist Bliikkhus were spread over a comparatively 
small area. The fourth could have only a precarious 
exi.stcnce in conjunction ivith the idea of the e(|ualify of 
all Buddhist Bhikkhus at an avasa, which, as we shall 
have occasion to explain in Chapter VI, was one of the 
most dominant notes of early Buddhist monasticism. It 
ivas mainly hy way of a Sangh:ikammn, following on 
a Yivadarlhikarana, that a rule of law could he made 
binding on a Sangha, unless a A'inayndliara propounded a 
rule and the Sangha accepted it implicitly. These old 
sources of law were ultimately set at rest hy the 
final compilation of the Yinnyapitakn. If a question 
arose afterwards, whether the ‘ horn-salt license ’ 
was allowable ? — it could not l)e urged, “ From the 
mouth of Buddhn, T have heard it,” or “ It hiis Iwen 

■' SiiiKilonaknppo-wliicIi whs rntnil nt llii- l.'iniipil iif Vecnli. 
CnUniaggti^ XH, 2. 8. 
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promulgated hy such and such a Sangha or “ It has been 
decided hy sucii and such a company of Theras, ” or “ It 
has been allowed hy such and such a professor of law,” 
but tho chapter and verso of the Vinayapitaka must 
be quoted, as is done throughout at the Council of Vesali. 
When a now rule was proposwl which Inwl nothing cor- 
responding to it in the Vinayapitaka, its legitimacy, 
as is said in Mahavagga, VI, K). 1, would depend on the 
question ns to whether it was Kappiya (proper) or not. 
This might give rise to a Vivjldiidiiikarana in the Sangha 
where the rule had boeii proposed and the resolution upon 
it could bind only the particubir Siingha itself. In tho 
light of this fact, the existenco of various redactions 
of Vinaya rules, emanating from dilTeront schools, becomes 
eiisily explicable. Tliey were s<!ttled at diffenmt Svasas 
which had Latterly become distinct and separate sesits of 
canonical culture and the nurseries of lluddhist sects. 

, In his book on JnnupnuffHfif, Salmoiul says, “ The 
expression, source of law {fomjm'is) has several mean* 
ings which it is necessary to distinguish clearly. We must 
distinguish in the first place Indween tho formal and the 
material sources of the law. A formal source is that from 
which a rule of law derives its force and validity. It is tliat 
from which the authority of the law proceeds. The mate* 
rial sources, on the other haiid,are those from which isderiv* 
<hI the matter, not the Vialidity of tiie law. The material 
source supplies the siihstance of the rule to which the formal 
source gives the force and nature of law.”'* Bearing this 
distinction in mind, wc may call the ^lahapadesas 
tho materiiil sourci^s of Buddhist monastic laws, and that 
they worn iuscepted and recognised as such is proved hy 
Iho instances I have nd<liic(^ above. The laws emanat* 
ing from them would prolxihly 1x5 accepted /pw lure as 


*• (Fourth Eililioii). p« U7. 
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binding laws. But the authority and validity of these 
sources, as 1 have said, was gradually impaired hy histo* 
rical oiroumstanoes, though the laws coming from them had 
been conserved and consolidated by the Yinayadharas 
at many an avSsa. A formal source of these extant 
laws, giving to them their force and validity, therefore 
became necessary and gained prominence. Just as the 
formal source of all civil law is its promulgation hy the 
state, so the formal source of Buddhist monastic law was 
found in the theory of its promulgation hy Buddha him- 
self. It must he clearly realised that in the one case as 
in the other this formal source is only a theoretic notion. 
The rules of the Yinayapilaka wtsru in point of fact 
derived from various material soiirecs, hut on each 
rule the theory was superimposed that it had I)C(‘n 
promulgated hy Buddha on a cerhiin occasion. To 
this theory all the canoniccil writers artt piously com- 
mitted : it is in fact tlie setting in whicli nearly all 
Buddhist rules and doctrines arc oist in early l*ali 
literature. 'J'he consequence of the systematic applica- 
tion of this theory has been that the evolved charuettM* of 
the laws of the Yinayapitaka has been transparently 
veiled by an orthodox theory of their origin, llulcs 
which are inconsistent witli each other and which clearly 
belong to different stages in the evolution of Buddhist 
monachisin are thus placed on the same chronological 
level by putting them into the mouth of Buddha. 
This Buddha, the promulgator of motuMtin laws, is not 
any historical pcr.sonage but only the embodiment of a 
theory, representing the formal source of all Buddhist 
laws and doctrine.s. .In inadequate appreciation of this 
point is responsible for much of the confusion of thougiit 
which underlies many current histories of Buddhism. 

Yet the theory, o.v]ilain,od above, which dominates tho 
entire corpus of Buddhist literature does not suflice to 
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explain ihe form of a rule in the Vinayapitaka. Let us 
take an instance at haphazard to illustrate the form of a 
Yinaya rule. In Cullavagga, V, 88.3, a rule is laid down 
against the sneezing superstition. When a Bhikkhu has 
sneezed, the other Bhikkhns should not say to him ‘ Jira * 
(Live). Ho who does so is guilty of a Dukkata. But it 
is permitted to say, * Long Tive,’ to a house-holder on his 
sneezing. Now this rule is not simply laid down and attri- 
buted to Buddha. But the facts, real or supposed, and 
the reason on which the promulgation of this rule is based, 
are set out in detail. Many of such facts from which these 
rules follow are obviously inventions, as I shall indicate by 
a few illustrations later on. But wbat is important for us 
to consider in this connection is the stereotyped form of 
each rule — first, certain facts arise, then they are pressed 
on the attention of Buddha (this may be in any way- 
certain Bhikkhus do something and other Bhikkhus pro- 
test, or lay men protest, or certain facts come under 
Buddha’s personal oliservation, or certain facts are reported 
to him, etc.), then follows the judgment of Buddha, 
(Mubodying a rule, exactly covering the facts of the case. 
It will l)e observed that this form of laying down a rule of 
law has nothing analogous to it in Brahmanical legal 
literature: it ia in fact a form ichich precedes the era oj 
oodea. 

Sir Henry Haine, in his epoch-making work on 
Ancient Laic, which has opened a new de^Mirtmeut of legal 
Rlndy, has said, “ The conception of the Deity dictating 
an entire code or body of laws as in the case of the Hindu 
Ijsiws of Manu, seems to Iwlong to a range of ideiis more 
recent and more advanced.” “ “ The earliest notions,” he 
says, “ connected with the conception, now so fully 


Maino’* Ahcmn/ Lav (Kilitetl by I’ollwk, UmS). p. fi. But Maiii-V rlianu-tcri. 
"xiira of the Laws of Mann it not quite aecurnle. aa every student of lliiidti laiw ia 
awan*. 
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developed, of a law or rule of life, are those contained in the 
Homeric words ' Themis ’ and ‘ Themistes.’ ” " Now the 
Greek Themis, as Maine explains it, was in effect nothing 
but " an authoritative statement of right and wrong in a 
judicial sentence after the facts, not one presupposing a 
law which has been violated.” Themistes were thus “ simply 
ASJvniCATiONS ON iNSUiiATJiJ) 8TATKS OF FACTS and did not 
necessarily follow each other in orderly sequence.” ^ Maine 
regards the Greek Themistes, mentioned by Homer, as 
the most primitive form of enunciating any rule of life, 
and the fact is most remarkable that it is in this form 
that the rules of the Vinayapittvka are osist. Each rule 
purports to be a statement of right and wrong in a solemn 
judgment pronounced by Euddha after certain facts have 
arisen. He is therefore more a judge than a professed 
legislator. He pronounces on the validity of acts done 
by the Bhikkhus and does not profess to prescribe general 
courses of conduct for them. 

We may take for example the following rules about 
foot-covering for the Bhikkhus in Mahavagga, V, of 
which there are fourteen : 

(t) The use of shoes with one lining is enjoined. 
Shoes with double, treble or many linings arc not to be 
worn on pain of Dukkafa (1. ,30 at the end). 

(ii) Shoes that are all of a blue, yellow, red, brown, 
black, orange or yellowish colour are not to be worn on 
pain of Dukkata (2. 1). 

(itt) Shoes that have edges of a blue, etc., colour are 
not to be worn on pain of Dukkata (2. 2). 

(iv) Many luxurious kinds of shoes which are enu- 
merated are prohibited on pain of Dukkata (2. 3). 

(e) Shoes adorned with skins of different animals 
which are enumerated are prohibited on pain of Dukkata 
(S. *). 

/fcid, p. 3. »• Ihid, p. 8. 
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{vi) I7ew shoes with linings are prohibited on pain 
of Dukkata, but cast-oil shoes with linings are allowed 
(3. 2). 

(p») The wearing of shoos in the presence of unshod 
teachers and superiors is prohibited on pain of Dukkata. 
So is the wearing of shoes in the oi)en arama (4. 2). 

{viii) The wearing of slioos in cases of disease is en- 
joined (5. 2). 

(tr) The use of foot-coverings is enjoined for one 
who wishes to get up on a conch or a chair (6. 1). 

{pc) 'J'he use of foot-cororings is enjoined in the open 
Snima and also of a torch, a lamp and a walking-stick 
( 6 . 2 ). 

{x'i) The use of wooden shoes is prohibited on pain of 
Dukkata (6. 4). 

{xii) The use of shoes made of talipat leaves is pro- 
hibited on pain of Dukkata (7. 2). 

{xiii) Ditto of Ixunboo leaves (7. 3). 

{xiv) The itse of shoes made of T/wa-grass, etc. (all 
enumerated) is prohibited on pain of Dukkata (8. 3). 

Each one of these fourteen rules is said to have arisen 
ex ■post facto. 'I’o rule (r/), for instance, the following 
typical story is a|)pended 

Buddha, once on a time, went into Rajagaha accompanied 
by a Bhikkhu who walked limping. On seeing his con- 
dition a lay man took off his own shoes which had many 
linings and. approaching him, asked : (Mahavagga, «1. 1-2) . 

‘ Why does your reverence limp ? ’ 

‘ My feet, friend, are blistered.’ 

* But here, Sir, are shoes.’ 

‘ Enough, good friend ! shoes with many linings have 
been forbidden by the Blessed One.’ {-Vide No. 1.) 

On hearing this conversation, Buddha called upon 
the Bhikkhu to accept the shoes and having delivered a 
religious discourse, laid down the above rule [No. {f /) ] for 
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the Bhikkhus. The rule is properly nn adjudioation, a 
pronounoement ou certain facts, presoribiug a single act, 
viz., the wearing of shoes of a certain kind when they 
are cast-off. Now all the fourteen rules, containing in- 
junctions, prohibitions and permissions, might have been 
gathered up, as in a modern rule of law, into one oom- 
prehensive formula laying down the kinds of shoes allow- 
able and the occasions for their uso and thus prescribing 
a general course of conduct. But this is not done. In- 
stead we have many distinct rules, each emlK)dying an 
adjudication on the facts as they arise on a particular 
occasion. The form is curious : the old Greek form of 
Themistes, which, according to Sir Henry Maine, is the 
most primitive form of laying down any rule of life. 

If the analogy that I have pointed out between a 
Greek Themis aud a Vinaya rule Ije true, it may help us a 
good deal in undorstanding the Yinayapitaka. It becomes 
abundantly clear why the cude.v of Buddhist canon law 
is not in the form of a code. It enshrines in fact a 
fossilised relic of the mode of law-making prevalent in 
primitive societies. We understand also why a story was 
thought to be uecessiiry to append to every law. In 
primitive conception every law being an adjudication 
and command, the ‘ state of facts ’ on which the adjudica- 
tion was made could not Iw dispeused with in laying down 
the law. From this point of view, the Yinayapitaka is 
of immense value in the history of law, preserving, as 
it does, the mo.st primitive jural notion, found only as a 
trace in Homer, w'hich has worn out completely in later 
legal literature of Greece, Home and India. 

Now these ‘ slates of facts ’ out of which the rulas 
arise show a bewilderiugly varied obanicter. Some of 
the stories may have a kernel of historical truth which 
was borne down to later times on the current of persis- 
tent tradition. For some of the rules are so ourious and 
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unthinkable in character and arise so naturally out of the 
stories that ono is tempted to attribute some truth to the 
fundamental stories. Others were only legendary stories 
to which the rules were artificially fitted in later times. 
Thus the whole legendary lifc-story of Jivaka is given at 
the beginning of Mahavagga, VIII, and a rule only 
indirectly and incidentally connected with the story, is 
laid down at the end in Mahavagga, VIII, 2. SB. Of the 
other rules again it is extremely difficult to say whether the 
stories appended to them have any historical or legendary 
value. Thus for instanrso in Mahavagga, VI, 17.7, cei-tain 
rules of mendicancy are relaxed and the story says that 
this was necessitated by scarcity of food prevailing at 
Bajagaha. These relaxations are expressly removed in 
32.2, and the old rules of mendicancy are re-inforced, 
on the ground that no scarcity was then prevailing at 
Vcsali, where the rules were re-inforced, ‘ the city being 
well-stocked with fond, the harvest good, alms easy to 
obtain, and a living procurable, even by gleanings in the 
fields.’ The two sots of rules, one abrogating the other, 
read together, might sugg(>st that the llhikkhus actually 
used to relax a little the rigour of the rules of mendicancy 
by storing up food during times of scarcity, but afterwards 
this WHS felt to be not proi)er and the practice was 
generally given up. But this is ])urcly conjectural and 
the stories might point to certain actual incidents. We 
next come to the stories Avhich are obvious inventions 
made in order to Imse the rules upon them. Someiinies 
on the basis of the same story two different rules are 
grounded as in Mahavagga, VI, 0 and VIII, 17, and 
also in Cullavagga, V, 20. 1-2 and IV, •!. 8-9. Again 
the rule sometimes does not arise out of the story at all 
or is very remotely connected with it, and numerous 
instances of this may be cited. Sometimes the iuA’entive 
genius of the author seems to fail him and on the basis 
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of very slender, featureless and commonplace stories 
whole manuals of conduct are given as iu Mahavagga, 
VIII, I and V. Lastly wo light upon stories which are 
the barest and the most commonplace possible, the 
narrative tending to the irreducible minimum, as in 
Cullavagga, Y, 0, where the rule does not arise out of the 
story at all (which is simply this, that a Bhikkhn was 
bitten by a snake), and is given only to introduce a recipe 
for snake*bite. As a matter of fact there is a great 
variety in the degree of ndjustment between the rule 
and the story in the Viiiayapitiika. But the stories, 
however slight and commonplace, were thought to bo 
necessary, for the primitive jural notion wiis that a rule 
of conduct must needs Im) an adjudication on a certain 
state of facts. 

But the stories, apart from the rules and by themselves, 
possess a value of tlicir own to the liisturical student. 
Apart from worthless invention, even those stories which 
are obviously legendary are valuable as letting us into 
the social, moral and mental atmosphere of the times in 
ivhich they originated. Victor Hugo has well said, 
“ History has its truth ; legend has its truth. Tjegendary 
truth is of adiil'erent kind from historic truth. Legendary 
truth is invention with reality for result.” 'Phosc legtm- 
dary stories of the Vinayapitaka therefore may well 
he received in illustration, though not in proof. But the 
character of each story must be cautiously sifted before 
it may be evaluated by the historian. Some of tln.'m 
have such a strong appearance of reality that they easily 
delude us into mistaking them for genuine history. An 
illustration may l)e taken from the story appended to (ho 
rule against the sneezing superstition which we have 
already referred to. 

It is said that on a certain occasion when Buddim 
was delivering a sermon, he happened to sneeze, whereon 
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there was such a mighty shout of “ Jivatu bhante bhagavS 
Jivatu sugatu,” that the discourse was interrupted. 
Buddha then explained to the simple-minded audience 
the futility of this benediction and laid down the rule 
against saying ‘ Jiva ’ after a sneeze by a Bhikkhu. But 
tbe rule was relaxed in favour of a householder the 
saying of ‘Jiva’ to whom by a Bhikkhu after a sneeze 
was allowed. The KU{)erstition condemned here is, as 
Tylor has pointed out**, onii of the most persis- 
tent ‘survivals in culture.’ It exists in all countries 
ill all ages. The lucky sneeze of Telemachos in the 
Odyssey called fortJi a sliout of adoration to the gods 
along the ranks of warriors. Tiberius Ciesar, ‘ the saddest 
of men,’— so I’iiny the historian tells us,— e.vacted a 
salute after a sneeze. The story of the sneezing of 
the king of !Monomotapa and the shouts of blessings, 
piusing from mouth to mouth in the city, is quaintly told 
by that philosophic observer of human errors. Sir Tliomas 
Browne, in PseiuModW Epidemics. Whether among the 
civilized Ciroeks and Romans or the savage tribes of the 
Zulus, the Polynesians, the New Zealanders and th'i 
Sanioan.s, whether in the east among the Indians or in the 
wc.»t among the Europeans, the sneezing superstition, 
descended from the primitive conception of ‘soul' as 
Aiihtia or Breath, ilourishes in an equal degree. Now 
considering the world-wide ami extraordinary prevalence of 
this superstition audits eondemnatiun in the Vinayapitaka, 
one is naturally led to think that it ivas the work 
of a Ijold rational thinker who deprecated a popular 
and wide-spread superstition. We seem almost to 
eoine in touch with a personality hehind tlie rule — 
a strong rational personality. But when we consider 
the rule in the light of the ideas prevalent among 


»• Sco TjUw'h P imitiiv l.’iW/iirf (ISOI). V..1. 1. pp. !»MOt 
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the Indian Sannyasis and Faribrajakos in anoieut 
iimps, we observe that it is only one form of a prevalent 
idea among them. The Buddhist rule allows that 
* Jiva’ may be said to a householder after a sneeze, and 
it is clearly implied that there is a certain difference in 
the ideas of the Sannyiisis and Faribrajakas on which the 
exception is grounded.-* We know that one of the 
fundamental ideas among the Faribrajakas was tliey 
should regard tlieir bodies as carcases. ^ Even among 
the Sannyasis of the present time (lie idea in many forms 
and implications prevails. I have seen many Sannyasis 
who do not accept a salute on (he ground “that a corpse 
may not be saluted.” ^ I am reliably informed that tin; 
Sannyasis of any denomination do not say ‘ Jiva * after 
a sneeze. The idea may derive some of its strength also 
from the ancient Doctrine of Sorrow which is reflected in 
2)ost>vedio Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina literatures 
and which dominates the Indian mind even to-day. 
An attachment to and longing for life such as is implied 
in the benediction of Jiva is inconsistent with the 
principles of Sannyasi life. Tlie Buddhist rules about the 
sneezing superstition may well be one of the many 
protean forms of a prevalent idea among the Faribrajakas 
and Sannyasis, the story and the reason being of later in- 
vention in support of a well-rccogniscd practice. Thus the 
supposed personal authorshi}) of the ruhs vanishes and our 
search after its origin ends not in a ratioiial pcrsonalitv, 
hut in a cerhiin group of ideas. 

The illustration given above serves as a much-needed 
caution against the hasty interpretation of any rule in 

** Cf. Ciihl Ijhikklmvc inaiif;nlik« (C'ulIavii"Kn, V, H 3 , 3 ). Uiil iIuk naw"' 
■ngffCStH nothing. It is 011I3' nn nflcr-tlioiight fo Hii|i|iljr n roniHiii for an iilii‘H‘ 1 ’' 
eziating pmclict*. 

Sec Dei»Ri>n’i p. rj 82 . 

IhiawBBwhat certain Sannynaia nctiiiilly told me when 1 was gnin.sf 
aalato them. 1 hey gave no autliority for tliia rtaaoii on which they rcfimotl » 
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the Yinayaifitaka. In interpreting any Yinaya rule, the 
following points must be carefully considered and 
allowance made therefor : 

( » ) The orthodox theory which covers the diverse 
origins of the rules. 

( *< ) The common, primitive form in which all the 
rules are cast. 

( tit ) The place of any rule in ([ucstion in the order 
of evolution of monasticism among the 
llhikkhus. 

( ir ) The value of the story in r(>lation to tlie rule 
which is ostensibly based upon it. 

Unless we are prepared to take into consideration all 
these point.s, we cannot pre.sumo to nndersland in their 
true light and bearing the laws of Vinayapitaka. Through 
an inadtspiato airpreciation of the <*omplexitics of the 
problem, oven many IcarncHl writers on Buddhism have 
,l)i;cn Iwtrayed into fathering on the historic Buddha rules 
and regulations of his Onler for which he could not 
possibly have heen responsible. 
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CHAPTER II 

ThbFrihitivk Paribbajakas — A Thkobtob thbirOrioin 

It is generally admitted that much of the earliest 
canonical literature of the Buddhists and the Jainas, 
whatever their actual chronology, reflect to us in faithful 
traditions the life and society of northern India in 0th 
century, B. C. It is not necessary for ns to enh'r here into 
the elaborate arguments on which this view is liased. But 
students of ancient literature hiiow with what persistency 
traditions survive long centuries after the historicsil facts 
in which they originated have passed into oldivion. It is 
oven possible in some cases to discover the original 
historical facts hidden in them by tbe search*light of 
historical criticism. This ‘harking luick’ in ancient 
literature, once clearly perceived and intimately realised by 
the historian, helps to guide his steps beyond the chrono- 
logical limits where Avrilten records come to a stop. 'I'hus 
the Udana seems to be a eomjMiratively late Pali work in 
the Sutta-pitaka. Yet the description of the J*aribrajakas 
in the Jaccandbavagga ( t, (i) of the Udiina clearly points 
back to the teeming life of (lie Paribrajaka community 
in the lifetime of Buddlia. They are described thus : 
“ sambahula niinatitthiya samanabTfibmanil paribbajaka * * 
nonadittbika nanakhantika nanarueika nanadittbiiiissay- 
anissita.”' They outer Savatthi in a miscellaneous 
crowd for alms, putting forth many speculative doctrines 
of the same character, . though not exactly the 
same, as thase dLscussed in the Bralimajala-siittivnla, 
wounding one another with ‘ mouth-weapons ’ (mukiia- 
satthihi). 'Ihc whole paasage is purely reminiscent 


> Bti-iiithat’ii Vtawin ( P. T. H. ), )i|). «t-n7. 
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and bears the stamp of an earlier age than the time when 
the UdAna itself was compiled, for there is reason to 
think that the Faribrajaka community did not contain 
so many seotarian varieties later on. 

If then we take the Buddhist Pitakas and the Jaina 
Angas as representing North Indian life of the 6th cen- 
tury, B. C., one notable feature of it stands out in relief. It 

is the existence of a populous community of men who 
live outside the organisation of society. They are called 
by various names,— PariblMvjaka, Bhikkhu, Snmana, Yati, 
Sannyosi, etc., — the la.st n.ame however being seldom used in 
Buddhist and Jaina literature. They have one essential 
characteristic in common, rh., that they are all professed 
religieiix, homeless and nomadic. The standing phrase 
in the Pali scriptures for one who embraces this mode of 
life is — Agarasnia anagariyam pahhajati. Hence in the 
following jiages we have called all sorts of this wandering 
religious community by the general name of Parihrajaka. 
The character of this conminnity is .so varied and mis- 
ccllaiicou.s that it is extremely dilTicult to generalise upon 
it. They live by begging, have no settled dwelling (ex- 
cept during the rains when the observance of the Bain- 
letrcat is a common custom among them),- move about 
from place to place, and are cither ascetics, practising 
austerities,''* or are, to (|uote the words of Budyard Kipling, 
‘dreamers and Iwhhlers of strange gospels.’ No other 
common cluiraeteristies can la; attrihiitcd to the commu- 
nity as a whole. 

In this community of wandering religious men, a 
superior place is assigiunl to one class, called the Samaras, 
'riuw in the Kassapa-silianada-sutta, the burden of 


* Bve Ghn|itcr V cif iIm' proicnt tlioiiii. 

=* Sre tlic clr»rripti(iii of the* practitvi of llio SBnianaB and Ihahiiiannfl in Kufivij-a- 
»ihahatla>Hutta in Diglia Nikayn. Tlim* wa» ai first no olrar line of division between 
the Vftiia|imBthn or Tupaiu nml the Bniin}iiain.— Sec Dcnspi'ifa rjiflinVyind*, p. 372, 
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the paragraphs, 16-17, setting out the higher ideal of 
religious life, is “ Erom that time, O Kassapa, is it that 
the Bhikkhu is called a Saraana, is called a Brahmana.” 
'Hie superiority of the Samaiia is implied iu Mnlit&pari- 
oibliana Suttanta, 62, when Buddha says, in reply to 
Ananda, that there is no Samana in a dhainnia irherein 
tlie ‘ Noble Eightfold Bath ’ is not found. It is only 
the Samana inorcovor that is mentioned in the Pali works, 
in Jaiiia literature, in the Inscriptions of Asoka, etc., 
in juxtaposition with the Brahmana — a cla.ss of the Aryan 
society held always in the highest honour since the daw'n of 
Indian history. Thu Sainamis are represented as enjoy- 
ing the same intellectual pi-e-eminence as the Brahniauas. 
The intellectual activities of both the Samanas and the 
Brahraanivs arc descrilicd, criticised and comnumted on 
in Buddhist and Jaina literatim^ In the Brahinajala 
Suttanta, a number of philosophic speculations agitated 
among the Brahmanas and the Samanas are discussed 
and refuted. ('I'he Jaina counterpart of this Buddhist 
suttanta is found in the short section, entitled Ereedom 
from Errors, in the Sutrakritangii in which a number of 
heretical theses aro catalogued.') In the .Inina Angas 
also samples of the speculative ideas of the Brahmanas 
and Samanas arc given jjtmim. In the Kassapa-sihaniida 
Sutta, the Samanas and Brahmanas are classiliiHl together 
as — Sila-vada, 'rapo-jigucchavada, Panna-vada, Vimutti- 
▼Sida,^ and an account of their various ascetic practices 
is given. Instances may bo easily multiplied from 
Buddhist and .Taiua litcraturi; to show tluit the Samanas 
equally with the Brahmanas enjoyed inielhtctual pre- 
eminence with the people, being regarded as the 
chosen exponents of philosophic ideas and sjieculations 
current in that age. 

' Soo jiiina Snlra^ (S. H. K,), I't. II, pp. ■lOS.IOU. 

’ Seo KatMiM.kiliaunila.Kiilttt, SI (1) T. 8., Vol. I, p. 17-1). 
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The distinguished plnce that the Samanas held in the 
Faribrajaka community is recognised by outsiders also. 
People keep up gifts of piety to Samanas and Brahmanas 
alike.* The feeding of the Samanas and Brahmanas is re- 
cognised as a meritorious act ; * they are feasted and enter- 
tained on auspicious days.'* They are together mentioned 
as being worthy of respect and gifts in the Inscriptions of 
Asoka.* ^Ihey are piously invoked along with other tutelary 
spirits for proteclion.'® Both the Brahmanas and the 
Samanas go to the assembly convoked by the king and, 
being professors of religion, gain pr< sclytes, who pay 
high honour to them, by explaining and teaching their 
religions." Even a slav(*, it is said, when he becomes a 
‘ pabbajito sainano’ is worthy of reverence by the King 
himself,'* and Avantiputta, King of Madhura, says to 
Mabakaccayana that ho would (‘xtend to the Sudra the 
same honourable treatment as to a Kshatriya if both are 
Samanas, for the simple reason that in the life of the 
Sainana caste distinctions do not subsist — ya bi’ssa bho 
kacciina publ)e suddo ti samanna sa’ssaantarahita, saniano 
t’eva sankhani gacchatlti.''' The Buddhist scriptures 
represent kings as respectfully consulting not only 


" 11,- Sanitiiiti-lualnntiiireii ViiUllia^'pktnii diikkliinaii) 

lintiUhiipnili Mikli:i-\i|iukniii s:i^'£;:i>s:iiiiv;ittiiiiik,'i. 

’ Sri' Jnina Sitfi'ns, 1*1. II, ]•. !^S^ -In lls»* .Nii'ni, S:ikiii in tlio 

Kiiifxp of It Driiliiiiiinn irirfi In ili>Miiiili* Kiiijr Naiiii troiii llu* lilt* nf ikp Sriiniaiia anil 
riilia liiiii til Ilia kin^lv liiii i**s at Miihila. Aninri^r I'tliiT things. Sakin 

HnyBi *’ OfTt'i* iirmt- tiii'i'ifu'i’n, >'ii. iicii*'.'' jiitr alin^, Piijoy \our- 
solf anil uffrr Hai'ritkva : tliiis ymi will In* a mu* Ksliallriya. * 

* Dll Hiiii]iii‘iuii8 days iiiiiay Sruinunas and Kraltiiihiias, paiiyora and bep- 

K-'irii arc cntcrtiiincd with fund -Jnina Sii/riin. Ti. I. p. l‘l!. 

Sec (jiriiii' iiisi'iip/iiiiifi, SahabaJinir ric. 

9; miisii si* siwtH *>1**^' ' 

** « «sn Ipi V. II 

Scnnri'H lilahavaftUf 111, 310, 5. 


See SiitrnkrUSuga (Jnina Sulran. pt. II. pp. TO *)• 

*■ Hco 3fi 30. 

‘•See Uaiihura Siilf-i in Miijjhime Sikaya (J II. A. S., INU, p. 3MI, Text end 
TratiBlatioti by Robert ChalmorB). 
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Buddha but also other loading Samanas,'* — though among 
them there vrerc recruits from the uiitouchalde classes 
and though wc frequently hear of Sudras and CandSlas 
becoming samanas.”’ 

From all this evidence, it is quite apparent that 
the Sramanas enjoyed the highest status among the 
wandering community of religious mendicants. Among 
the Sramnmis, there were lenders of sects and parties 
(e. g., Nigrodha,“ Sanjaya," Uruvela "* and others) and 
six of them are constantly referred to in Puli literature 
as ‘ sanghi gani ganacariyu.’ " Many of these si'cts and 
parties are enumerated in Buddhist nnd Jaiiia literature, 
but these enumerations are difllcult to understand and 
more difllcult to 1*000110)10 with one another. One list 
occurs in a pas.sagu in the Anguttara to which llliys 
Davids has drawn proniinent attmition.**' It mentions 
ten sects — Ajivaha, jN’iguntlia, .Mundasavnka, Jatiluka, 
Faribbajaka, Magandika, Tedundika, Aviruddhaka, Gotu' 
maka, and Devadhammika. We fall into hopeless diffi- 
culties in defining these .sects, as they cross and overlap 
one another. A diirerent enumeration is found later on 
in the Milindapanho — Malla, Atona, Pabhata, Dhamina- 
giriya, Brahmagiriya, Nataka, Naccaka, Langhaka, Pisaca, 

Sue for oxaniplf* tlii' n|H'iiini' HOirtuiUH nf finttu. 

Rhys Daviils Huyn (IJiu/oyifs of the Ihnltlhu, Vol. II, p. IM!!) : “ Wo linvu M'en 
how in tho Slnimiiia-phuliL-Siilt.'i, it is tfiken for ffranloil tliiii. II hIuvo woiilil join im 
Unlor (thnt is niiy UriU'r, not tlin lliiildliii:l ?). Anil in tint At'iinnii Siitin cif tiir 
DifTha and thu MadhiirH Siiltii of tho Miijjliiin.'i, tlirri' is iiii'nlifui uf tin' 

Sodras bccoaiiii;' Saiiiiiiiaii oh if it irnc a r«rr»/n/.fri/ >11.1/ mitiwni ocrurrcnce hmj bi'/.'ir 
thi time of the riee of nutblhhm. So in llio J.'itftkn (III, ) wu ln-nr of a |H)ttur, nml 
at IV, of a Cafiil;i]:i, who br'canie Saiiinii.'iN (not Miiiliiliisl SiiiiiaiiUH).’* 

'^C.f. Teiifi klio |).iiia Niurodlni (larilflfnjnko i>fiiiiiiyrrin LMriiiilmriknyfi pniihha- 
jakaraine pativauiti miihiitiya piirihbnjnkfiparisaya Haddliiin tiiiisa-iiinUolii |!arihl>:i- 
jaka-satchi .st/i'iu i /i.saV mf 1 (llr^'ri .Niknyn, I*. T. S , III, p. IMS). 

^ ' Soc ChapLnr f I, of thu prusciit thusia 

Sen AlaliiivaK»a, f, 22. 

See Chuplnr III, foolnotn J. 

BittUlhwl fadin, pp. ; Uinloyiiee of UnddhOf if, pp. 220-222. 

Soo Tonckner'a Milindupunhot p, 101. 
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Hanivadda, Funnavadda, Candiina-suriya, Siridevata, 
Kalidevata, Siva, Vasudeva, Ghanika, Asipasa, Bhaddi- 
puita. They arc said to be so many Ganas (sects) and of 
them the PisacS (under the name of Pisficillika) are 
referred to in Cullavagga, V. 10, 2, and they certainly 
wore a sect of religious mendicants ns they are said to 
have carried liegging-lxjwls made of skulls. As regards 
the othor sects in the 3Iilindapaiilio enumeration, we 
know nothing except what their names seem to import to 
us. The Jaina commentator Silanka (Olh century, A.D.) 
«luotes a very old hemistich in one of his glasses in which 
Samanas are classified as live— Xirgrantha, Sakya, Tapasa, 
Gairika and Ajivaka." In the corpus of early epigraphical 
reuonls of Northern India, we find mention only of the 
Buddhists, the .lainas and the Ajivakas. (No mention is 
found of the last after the 2nd century, B. C.)®‘ Now these 
enumerations of the mendicant sects that we may discover 
lielong to dilTei'ent times and cannot lie reconciled with 
* one another. The confusion which underlies thorn is due to 
various causes — to partial and defective knowledge, inadc* 
quate appreciation of the distinction lietwecn genus and 
species, and confusion between tradition and personal 
knowledge. It is also extremely dilllcult to say how 
many of the sects enumerated by later writers go back 
to the Cth century, B.C. 

Among these sects and parties there seem.s to have 
existed in primitive times a gooil deal of mutual inter* 
course. In the coui'se of their constant peregrinations they 
frequently met together at rest-houses and also at common 
niceling-})laccs specially built for them, one of which .is 
even called a Delmting llall-samayappavadakasjila.).'‘ 

’’ Si*o Jfiiiifi Sutruiff rt. 1, 128, ftHit-iiotr 1. 

’■' * Seo flio Cati* Drdinitioiin of Dn«»niil»i* in ilic Nilgilrjiini Hills Siiiilh d -Isnlii, 
I*. 2«'I. 

‘ '8«h* Imfiii. II. H2. Stf "IfU I’vnU-ifonla Sullu, I iDiglin XUaya, 

I’ T.S.. V,it. 1,11. ITS). 

U 
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Tbe effects of such mutual intercourse must liave 
been considerable and are perceptible at any rate in the 
early history of Jainism in the liorrowing of the rules of 
one sect by another and in the growth of new sects by 
fission. Jacobi ^ and Hoeriilu ^ hare traced in Jainism 
borrowings from the Acelakas and the Ajlvakas and 
similar borrowings may no dovibt be discovered in 
Buddhism also. Instances occur of the iiiemljers of one sect 
going over to another or a secessionist party founding a 
new sect, as the Jatilakas liccome Buddhists, the followers 
of Sanjaya accept Buddha as their Ssittha, Mnhavlra 
breaks with ^Eokkhali Gosala,’^ as Deradatta with Buddha, 
founding a new sect. Tlie primitive Parihmjaka sects were 
of a proselytising character and must have considerably 
influenced and modified one another with such facilities of 
mutual intercourse. Each of these sects had a clearly defined 
Dhamma of its own, hut whether it had an equally clearly 
defined Yinaya, a special body of external rules, is another 
question which I have dealt w'ith in Chapter III of the 
present thesis. Among all sects, as has already been 
said, it was the Sramanas who were entitled to the highest 
reverence.^ The above is the general picture revealed 
to us of the Faribrajaka community of the 0th century, 
B. C. in the earliest Buddhist and Jaina canonical litera* 
ture. This remarkahle mendicant community have 
lasted down to our day and remained a constant 
factor in Indian history through all its chances and 
changes. They have excited the liveliest interest of all 

Keo/ffiiui Sntffis, I’t. II, Jiitru. |ip. xxxi-xxxii. 

*" Suo Vvanatjadattao (B'blifjtlioca linlica), }ip. iBH'lll (foot-iiotu 253). 

See ibid. The xtriry of Malinvirii's.f1f8ci|>lfBhi]) of nnil Hiiliflrqiieiit liroiirh with 
Goflila is ioKI in nhoyavati The pnHRHKii is translated by Hoenile : 

Appendix- 

The name ' Sraniana ' is not iixnnlly npplinil ton Umlimnnieni riiribriijiika in 
the DhnrmaButms niifl DhnrmnBnBlraR. Mcdhalilhi Iiowcver refers to a Srnmantd't 
Sutra as an auilioriiy on certain practices of the Hindu Paribriijaka in his coniiin^nt* 
ary on Mann, VI, 25. (Sco BAhlcr*B LavB nf Mnnu, S. B, E., p. 2U3, Note). 
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foreigners who came out to India at different times from 
‘ Philip 8 warlike sou * to Professor Campbell Oman in 
our day.** 

The origin of this community of itinerant religious 
mendicants, of such hoary anti(£uity in India, is wrapped 
in obscurity. But Buropean writers on Buddhism have 
sometimes put fonvard theories of their own which it will 
be necessary for us to examine carefully before propound* 
ing any other theory. We may take as typical the 
theories suggested by Rhys Davids, Max Miiller, Deussen 
and Oldonbcrg. 

1. llhys Davids in his Buddhist India says with 
characteristic buvs — “ The intellectual movement before the 
rise of Buddhism was in a large measure a lay movement, 
not a priestly one.” ” The result of this * Lay movement,’ 
he seems to think, was the growth of these w’andcring bodies 
of rcligieux, the Paribbajakas of Pali literature. This is 
• a wide, vague, t) priori theory,- resting really on very 
slender foundation. In the first place, to speak of a 
general intellectual movement in Northern India imme- 
diately before the rise of Buddhism is one of the many 
misleading eommonpinces of ancient Indian history. 
There is nothing except the accounts of the intellectual 
activities of the Samanas in Buddhist and Jaina literature to 
prove that there was any intellectual movement, properly so 
called, in the immediate pre-Buddhist ic age. Thoughts, 
ideas, philoso})hiu sja^culatioiis iiad no doubt broadened 
down from century to century among the intellectiuil 
section of the people^, but whether there was any general 
‘acceleration’ of intellectual life, giving birth to these 
Wandering bodies of sophists and teachers among whom 
religious and philosophical (piestions were so earnestly and 


•' Sno Unwu'l The Uset'ice, Atfffie* iiml Sain'* «/ tndU (Cli. Vl on SeMut as 
•Iftrribnt by some Rnrojicitn risUum to lailio). 

UuMhisI iHilia, p. 159. 
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restlessly agitated, is an open question. To infer an 
intellectual movement from the abundance of religious 
wanderers and philosophic speculators in the 6th century, 
B. C., and then to account for their growth by the intellec- 
tual movement involves a *petUio pi'ineipii’ In the 
second place, to point to an intelleotiial movement in any 
age necessarily implies a comparison with the preceding 
ages and such comparisons arc impossible in ancient 
Indian history where we have no continuous records to. 
build upon. If the same amount of materials w'hich we 
have for the reconstruction of social life in the immediate 
pre-Buddliistic age w'orc available for the ngc preceding it, 
we might possibly have come to a diilercnt conclusion. 
There is therefore no sufficient warrant for propounding such 
facile theories as that of a pre-Buddhistic intellectual move- 
ment, and to do so w'ould be, to adopt llhys Davids' own 
metaphor, like playing chess * sans roi/‘,’ without seeing 
the pieces. The theory which is 1)oru of the notion that 
in the 6th and oth centuries B.C., there was a world-wide 
intellectual movement'", is thus a fruitless one for our 
purpose. 

2. Paul Deussen sets great store by the practical 
results of the Upanisad theories of Tapas and Nytisa.''- 
But Deussou’s argument may 1)o applicable to only 
one section of the primitive Paribrajaka community, but 
not to the whole body, for many Paribrajaka sects, whose 
doctrines are known to us, did not recognise at all the 
very fundamentals of such theories, and were lulmitUd 
on all hands to bo openly anti-Brahmanical. In the 

31 ‘‘Then suddenly and alniont limultnnnourily, and uliiioBt certainly iiidi*|au- 
dently, there is evidence, about the sixth erntnry, B. C., in each of tlnw widi ly 
leparated centres of civilisation (Chinn, Persia, Kffypt, Italy, (ircecn), of n lunp 
forward in R]H»:iiIativn thought, of n new birth in ethics, of a religion of coiiscicnfi* 
threatening to take tho place of tho old religion of uustoin and magic.'*— 

India, p. 230. 

■■ Sio Densson's The UjMininaJjig pp, SGI, IT, 
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K38sapa'Slhan&da>Satta, a class of Sramanas Brah* 
nianas are called VtiUHtU-vailU. In this class probably 
arc to bo included the Brahmanioal Yogis and Sannyasis 
whose religious activities were explicitly grounded on the 
theory of Vimulti (\^iinukti) or Bmancipation from whiob^ 
as Paul Boiissen has shown, the pmctical results of Yoga 
and Nya«i logically follow.** But the Vimutti-v5da 
among the Samanas constituted one class only and the 
Upanishsul theories csinnot account for the other classes of 
Parihrajakas whodid not consider the Upanishad idea of 
Emancipation to lie Ihc rahon tVetre of religious mendicancy. 
In Buddhist canonical literature for example the object 
and purpose of religions mendicancy is said to be nothing 
inoi-e than Urahinticiinya (religiosity),** and the ideas of 
Tapas and Nyasa are not at all suggested. The attachment 
to household life must 1)e discarded, not because there is 
any specuil virtue in the mere rejection of it, but because 
Avorldly attachments are hindrances to religious living**. 

Th<! fulluwiii^ ia DcusMMi'Hur(jntiu!iit {lliil, p. -lll^rj) Tho clotliing of the 
iloctriiK* of eniaiu’ipiitiiiii in fiiipirical furiiii} iiivolviul an a I'onvpqucuco the con- 
1 ‘uiviiig of L'iiifiiu'i|mtioii, niy though it wei-o uu ovniii iit aii i‘iiipirieul iciige, from the 
{luiiit of viow of ciiiiaiility, iid iiii ofTret that niighr be brought about or iicccleratod 
by Hiiproprialo iiieitioi. Now uiiiaiu'iiiatitui coiitiii»tvd in its external phenomenal side : — 

(f) III the reinovul of the coinfeioiiitiiese of plurality. 

(li) III I he nMiiuval of all ilcuire, tho iieer^^iry euiiiH.M|uencc and amnnpaniineni 
uf that ronaeiouaiicas. 

“ To prudueu there two states artilicially was the aim of iwo\’liaraL'terislic uianifesta- 
tioiiB of Indian eultiire: 

(0 Of the * Yoga,* which by iihilrawing the c«rgnus from the objects of sense 
and conci'iit nitiiig them on the inner self cinleavoured to shake itself free from tho 
world of pliirulily iiinl to secure iiiiioii with the ' Atiiia.' 

(ii) C)f the * Suiinydsii/ which by eistiiig off from oneself uf home, possessions, 
faiuily, and all that Htiinnlatcs desire seeks laboriously to realise that frecdtui from 
all the ties of the earth." 

(The ]iasBnge is somewhat abridged.) 

** Si»e Ch. II of the ppt*sent iheJi's, fool-noto I. 

■' * Snir.biidho ghurdviI.4o lajo-patho iibbhok/Iso pabbajjil. Naidani sukaram 

ngiiriiiii ajjhflvasatii ekantApuripiinimiii okaiitiUKirisuildham sankhn-likhitam brahiiia- 
fsi'ivain caritum— See Aiwiiiiiiiir-phii/u-siiffrt, V. 11 N., I*. T. S., \ ol. I, p. 03). this 

puwMiigc is re|ieateil in 'iVvi'sii/a Suffu. See also Jfwwi Oid/ii, 14, 10, in Suttu-nipata 
Uiuihlhitt SnUaB, S. II. K, pp. 35.30). 
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The Buddhist and Jaina religious mendicants never 
described themselves as Sannyasin — the name which 
more frequently than any other describes this mode 
of life in the Upanishads. It cannot in fact be said 
that any one philosophic idea presided over the 
growth of the Paribrajaka institution, — for the speculative 
ideas which the Faribrajakas themselves profess are os 
widely vtirious as the gnostic heresies of early Christian 
Church which Charles Kingsley described as “ a strange 
brood of theoretic monsters, Iwgotten hy effete Greek 
philosophy on Egyptian symMism, Chaldean astrology, 
Parsee dualism, and Brahmanic spiritualism.”’**' Beligious 
mendicancy in India ctvnnot in fact he traced to the 
materialisation of any one philosophic idea. 

8. If there is any force in tho arguments we have 
put forward above, the theory of the Brahmauical ascetic 
being the original of the Buddhist and Jaina religious 
mendicant would he no longer tenable. lUax l&IiUlcr in« 
his I libber I Leclifree, p. 351, Bfihler in his translation 
of the Bumlhai/tina Sutra, S. B. E. {pamui), Kern in 
his Manual of Indian Jiuddhinm and Jacobi in his Intro* 
ductiuii to the Jaina Sutras, S. B. E. (Pt. I, pp. x.\iv- 
xxxii) — all contend that the Brahmauical ascetic was 
the model of the Buddhist and the Jaina. This may be 
true only in tiie sense that some of the rules of the 
Buddhist and Jaina Faribrajakas were probably borrowed 
from the Brahmauical Faribrajakas, which again is only 
a presumption raised by the fact, we have already roferred 
to, of the mutual intercourse that existed among the 
Faribrajakas of diifereut sects. But which of these rules 
were borrowed wo can never ascertain. There existed a 
Paribrajaka community from remote antiquity in India 
and customs and practices among them were tho common 
property of all sects. It is ' prolmblo tliat the Buddhist 


Suo Kingii1ojp*a Uyyalin, 
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Sangha among them was founded later than the sect of 
Brahmanical Paribrajakas. But the Brahraanical 
Sannyasis, the Buddhist Bhikkhus and the Jaina Sntvakas 
all belonged to the same ancient society of wandering 
religious mendicants, and it is obvions that among all the 
sects there should subsist a certain community of ideas 
and practices. The (]^uostiun of the origin of the 
institution of wandering religious mendicancy remains 
unsolved. 

•t. Oldenbcrg seems to find the solution in the popular- 
ising of philosophic specukitions in the process of spread* 
ing from the Winitern schools among the simple and 
earnest people of the Eastern tracts;*^ This is also a wide 
and vague theory which however will appear to contain 
a certain element of truth. 

It seems to me that the question has never been 
squarely faced in the proper historical spirit by any 
wosteni scholar and hence the obscurity of a priori theo- 
rics hangs heavily over it. An unbiassed einiuiry however 
may tend somewhat to dissipate this obscurity and such 
an enquiry we propose in the following pages of this 
chapter. The manifestations of the ‘other-worldly spirit’ 
have been bewildering in their variety in ancient India and 
the idea which underlies this particular institution should 
first of all be dissociated from the other forms, like T<qM8 
for instance, of this ‘ other-worldly spirit,’ — and this Ixisic 
idea is found in the stereotyped words, ivhich describe one 
embracing the life of the religious mendicant and wanderer 
in Pali literature — .1//S>vm»w umigrirhfampuhhajati : it is 
homelessness for the sake of a higher spiritual life. 
This is the common attribute of all the Paribrajakas, 
whatever their sects, denominations, ideals and practices 
may be. 


*’ See Oldonliorg'ti Tin- VuilJha, pp. (53-6I (Hooy’n Tranitlalion ). 
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In the itig-Veda, X, 13C, certain Munis are descHbed 


in the following verses : 

%iit fJWfti' I . 

I (1) 

Sayana— %an: 

^ ?r9: i 

55»rat ^rariRi: *raT i 

n (2) 

^raTwnftwTTOnt i 

qif h (-‘i) 

Sfiyaua— HIT HlHi: I 

^»Rira a ( t) 

«nr ^ a (5) 

^itwpwrt iwfrrt ^iiRt ^ ^ I 

Ii4l «i;4f<W|4<: II (t!) 

wwaritftsift «Tf*i«rin i 

a ( 7) 

Sftyana— i 


jV.B. — It will be obsorvLMl tlial tliu Muni is incntioiicti only in 
^Lf 3 {Manur^a) , 4 and Ti. In (he oilier hymns (ho 
wonl is AW. Macdonell and Keith, rcjec(ing Sfij'aiia’s 
inleriireUtioiii (akc this word as dosi*ri|itive of the Muni, 
meaning Mong-haired’ (sec /inlf.r fo VoUc -Vl/wojf, uiidoi 
Muni, foot-no(c 1). lyenger also takes the word AV^/ in 
the same sense. But 1 am inelined to follow Sayana in 
this ma(ter. If AV^/ really refers (u the Muni, the 7(li 
hymn becomes nonsense ; if on the other hand it is 
taken to mean the siiii, it yields very good sense. 
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From the orthodox commentary of SSyana, it ia difficult 
to determine the exact character of the Munis. But in 
the Aitareya Br&hraana, vi, 33, Aitasa, who is called a 
Muni, is a character far different from a wandering 
religious mendicant. The legend is told about him that 
he commenced to recite some meaningless mantras to his 
sons, one of whom, Abhyagni, fearing for his father’s 
sanity, stopped his mouth and thereby incurred his curse 
Avhich descended from him to his progeny. The character 
of Aitasa answers to the words (X. 136. 3) 

of which the first alternative interpretation by Ssyana 
is I If Aitasa is the type of the Big-vedic 

Muni, he is surely not a homeless Sannyasi, Yati or 
I’aribrajaka. The Muni described in the Upanishads 
however approaches more and more to the latter ideal till 
he is identified with the Faribriljaka” . But the danger 
of taking the later develoiied signification of a word to 
interpret its original sense is known to the merest tyro in 
philology. The question as to the character of the Big* 
vedic Muni is thus involved in great doubt : Mr. Srinivas 
Iyengar identifies the Big-vedic 3[uni with the Sannyasin^, 
while Macdonell and Keith regard him as “more of 
a ' medicine man ’ (a character well-known among 
savage tribes) than a sage ” — an ascetic of magic powers 
with divine aillatus.” " 


Tlio fourth israina in vnllod by Aiiastaiiibii that of Muuua. 

CJ. Dhammapada (KttualMill, iia 49) 

Yuthapi bhaiuaro ]iiip|ihain vaniia gondhani ahethnyam 
Pulcti niaainadaya oraiii gAino muni care. 

Thin ia the dcacription of u rarilirsijaha - a clmrattpr diiTorent from one who ia 
**maddoiicd with divine aflliitna ** (uinimditA innniioyonu). Hero tho Muni and 
the Pnribrajukn arc completely identified. 

Sew Iyciignr*a Life in Ancient Indii in the Age of the Mantriis^ p. i7— As 
llruhmacarynm, atudeiitship, tho firal of the slngi^K in the life of a Brahman, 
was iUTciitcd in tho age of the Maiitrna, 1*0 loo, the fourth and last stage, that 
of tho Sauuyaui. culled Muiii, in the liyiiiiia." 

Sec Mucdunell and Keiths Indcr to Vfnr hv. cit. 
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In the Atharva-Yeda, xv, we have the glori&ed des- 
cription of a roving spirit who is called a VrAtya. The 
YrStya in this description is a mystic figure, *'\vho appears 
at one time to bo a supernatural being endowed with all 
the attributes of all-pcrvading Deity, and at another as a 
human wanderer in need of food and lodging.” (Griffith’s 
TranalatioH of the Alharta Veda, p. 199). Wo quote 
below' tliose expressions in Bk. xv which may be said to 
relate to the human attributes of the Vratya ; — 

*nwr i (i) 

^ I 7f YHT ^ %*IT ^ ^ 

( 0 ) 

iRi ?n«it 

w ?wi SI I (10) 

?I? fiwisi ^1^ 5 fq f q sl ? T » IHI#H 
mar ana waas aw aar it fWaaig 

ana aar it aamaig arar aai it faamwirat^ i (ii) 

a^ a^ faarsi ana aait«afsa«afaPaitjfsa^§t afafa- 
ifaiaia-q^^i anr^sinia^ar qai^ anaifa^a ^s^nrtfii i a 
aifi ^iia i ^aia^iraiga a ^ anii (12) 

a^ a^ faais[ ana aart aifwfafaa^ aafii a araart 
^s^natanami itaraa^ I (is) 

— The following attributes of the \"iit 3 'a are niLMitiuiieil Iiltc : 

(а) He W'andurs about. 

(б) He goes among the people and is extremely popular 
and held in high rcgaril. 

(c) He is honoured by the king wlicn he conies as a guest 
to his house. 

(//) When he is a guest with a lire-wor8hi[)|)er, it is with 
bis |)ernii.s8ioii that sacrilicial oblations should be modi’. 

Except the expressions w'e have extmeted above, the 
rest of the book is devoted, to n grotes(i[uc idculisiition of 
the Vratya. 
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From this description it has been inferred by Roth (in 
St, JPetersburg Dictionary) that the YrStya idealised in 
the Atharva-Yeda is a Faribrajaka. But this identifica* 
tion rests on very slender basis and there is nothing in 
the description, except the fact that he wanders about 
and is honoured 1x)th by the king and the people when he 
becomes their guest, which lends colour to Roth’s inter- 
pretation. Besides as pointed out by Macdonell and 
Keith,'** Roth’s idcntiilcation is not borne out by other 
passages descriptive of the Vratya. It is beside our 
purpose to enter here into the much vexed question as to 
whether the Vratya is a non- Aryan or an Aryanised non- 
Aryan or a degenerate Aryan. But the Yratya in Bk. xv 
of the Atharva-veda can by no means be called a Pari- 
brajaka. 

Except the two passages, quoted above from the Rig- 
veda and the Atlurva-veda respectively, I do not know of 
any other passage suggesting the existence of the Fari- 
brajaka in that ago which has been called by lyenger 
“ the age of the ]\[anti'as.” The condition of the Brahma- 
carin being the origin of that of the Faribrajaka may bo 
left out of the question, for although the Brahmacarin is 
sometimes described as “ roaming as far as the land of the 
kladras,” it Ls alwavs in search of a teacher or in order 
to learn sacrifice.*^ The Brahmacarin is a pupil and 
learner, while the Faribrajaka is a wandering religious 
man, a teacher and sage. The later Asraina theory keeps 
these two conditions of life clearly apart. The Vedic 
hymns, therefore, which may be said to constitute the 
earliest and purest Aryan elements in Indian culture, do 
not mention clearly the condition of the religious mendi- 
cant. Now, among the non-Indian branches of the 

Seo In Ifx la Ffilie YaiiiPj* niiili>r VratYR. 

“ Soo Index to Vedie Same under Brohmacaryn ; alto DeuBlcn'a The VpanUhadt, 

P- 37o. 
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Indo^Earopeans, although institutioiis analogous to 
Brahmanism are found, we do not find any trace of the 
existence of religious mendicancy in the earliest menu* 
ments of their literature. The Druids of Britain, the 
Brehons of Ireland, the FontifTs of Borne and the Magi 
of Persia strongly resemble the Brahmanas of Aryan 
India." But except in India, we do not know of the 
existence of Sramaniam in primitive times in any country 
occupied by the Arj’an race. The Macedonians who 
accompanied Alexander were struck with wonder at the 
Indian Gymnosophists. If they had seen anything similar 
to it in the Hellenic world, they would have surely made 
at least a passing reference to it in thoir lengthy accounts 
of the Gymnosophists. 

Beferences to the religious mendicant are found in 
Brahmanical literature after the ‘ Mantra period * {e.g., 
Fanini," BrihadSranyakopanishad," etc.), hut the recog* 
nition of religious mendicancy as an institution of Aryan, 
Brahmanical society seems to have been somewhat later." 
This is proved by tho gradual development of Asrama 
theory in the Upanishads. Tho earlier Upanishads like 
the Cchandagga and Brihadumnyaka do not recognise the 
condition of religious mendicancy as the Fourth Stage of 
a man’s life, but they assume rather only three stages, 
and, as Deussen has pointed out, it is to the later period 
of the DharmasQtras and the DliarmasSstras that the fully 
developed theory of the Four Asramas belongs. It may 
be legitimately ttssumed that if religious mendicancy had 
been an institution as old as the lifantras, it would hare 

** Dr. N. 0. Son-Gopta in liia Sour^it of Law and SocMif tn Aneieni 
(Calcofcta Unirenity Publication) pp. 15, ft hai dealt with this point. 

V Fanini mentions * Bhikkhn Sutra ’ in IV, 8. 100. 

finifhist : i 

Bee BriKaiSranyalta, IV, 3.22- J S »C< 1 tSI| ^ eWdl SSIWe : I 

** Tbii hu been clearly pointed ont by Oeunen. Hie aignmenta and anthoritin 
will betonnd at 387-360 of 2%« Vpanuhadi. 
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found poco^ition m tho cafliost UpAuisbods. Tho grofttor 
likelihood is that it was not a primitive institution of 
Aryan Brahmanical society, although the religious mendi* 
cant existed in India and was held in great regard. It 
seems therefore perfectly reasonable to think tliat the 
condition of religious mendicancy developed on the Indian 
soil and was not introduced into the country hy tho early 
Aryan settlers whose life and society are reflected to us 
from the Yedic Mantras. 

It may be taken for granted that the Brahmanioal 
Dharmasastras, although they betray the intrusion into 
them of diverse cultural oleincnts, carry on tho traditions 
of ancient Aryan life and society in those ideals which 
they consistently approve and exalt. Now, from the 
Gchandogyopanishad down to the latest SamhitSs, wo 
observe the iwcferenco, consistently held, for the house- 
holder’s state, the Second Asrama. All the passages 
hearing on this point are cited in the Appemlix 
to this chapter. The IJpanishad doctrine of ‘ Emancipation 
through knoM'ledge of Atman ’ seems to have enfeebled 
only for a time the cinphn.sis in Brahrannisin on house- 
hold life, hy bringing to the foreground the idea of NySsa. 
Otherwise the Second Asrama is extolled and exalted, 
regarded as the root and mainstay of the others, and for 
salvation, it is said, one need not go further. Other 
conditions of life which tend to prevent or postpone it, 
e.g.^ persistence in Brahraacarya, etc., are deliberately 
ruled out.^^ The striking contrast that these passages offer 
to the Buddhist and Jaina ideas on household life is 

* ’ “ ssi^w. rtf., wipT srilwft avwilii: i PnftnnPf 

aisiimist vwwwwnfira’twi I 

In lVikan-XaniiIiva-Fur.ii.d, nii, 12.10, nniorg rractiw* nvoidnWe in tho 
Kaliyngn, tliongli pcrniitlcil by tho Mcred booh*, nro mentioned VWnmKi: 
»»d iftnnd I r<ife nleo IwiMWSSl etc., do.... per 

Knmarila Bhaitn, quoted in Max Mutlcr'e Ifirtory of jtaeiVHi Samirit littratHn, 
(ranini OSlca Ed.), p, 26, foot.note 3. 
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eminentlj suggestive — a contrast which is well illus- 
trated by the place and importance of the Orihya Sutraa 
in Brahmanism, the nidus oat of which th : whole 
AcSra of the later Smritis has sprung, and the insignidcant 
place held by the Qnhapali Taggas in Buddhism/'* Over 
against the two dubious passages of the llig-veda and the 
Atharva-veda, we may cite the whole trend of Brahmani- 
cal literature (with the exception of some of the later 
Upnnishads) to show that Aryan life and society did not 
favour religions mendicancy. What is more interesting, 
— the rooted antagonism to it, though never clearly 
professed, comes out in many curious forms — in the idea 
for instance that the presence of a Munda is inaus- 
picious and vitiates sacred rites. This belief is not due 
to any lately developed anti-Buddhistic bins, for we find 
an instance of it even in the Sutta-nipibi. In Yasala 
Sutta, the Brahmana Aggika BharadvAja is engaged in 
sacrificing to the fire when he observes Buddha approach- 
ing him and calls out to him in anger to stay where 
he is — Tatr’eva mundaka tatr’eva samanaka tatr’eva 
vasakala titthahlli.'’' More than fifteen hundred years 
after, the same spirit dictates Mandana ^lisra when ho 
rails at Sankara for intruding on his saerillcial oblations, 
although Sankara is a Brahmana Sannvasin — 


It will bo obsorvf'i] rlmt tlio fr/i/i'f/M/i ri/'/i/i/j lack any iliArinrfciro Rmlilliiat 
character. Somotiiiios, an Korn hnN puintfil out (Umi, of Ind, Ilud.f p. f)S), thoy 
are borroworl from the Urahiniiiiical ttcriptiirfH and aru »t. variance with UinhlliiKtic 
doctriiioa. Korn obsurvcti tlint ISiulilhiani ia prii|ii>r1y a iimiinatic iiiHtitiitioii, nii<l 
tho laity is hut ncccssory (Hid, p, 72). Dr. Archibald Scott (imlR thn lirtinih'-«t; 
distinction botwccii tliQ Christian Church and the Buddhist Church in tho fact 
that tho work of tho fornior lay oiitsido tho liiiiitH of tho Church. Of Buddhism, 
he says, “ Its lay nssociutoH, howuvor iiiiiiiorouH, wore but tho fringes of roligioiis 
cominnnitico, inicn, tlioroforo, dctorionition in I ho Ordor not in, reformation of 
it by tho pcoplo whs hopi.dosH.” (BudilhiaM and Chrialianif^, p. 272 .) 

»» See FausboU's 8aft«..V»p*ita, P, T. S., p. 21. 
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If the mystic figure in Book XV of the Athar\'a.veda is 
really a Paribrajaka, it is significant that he is only a 
Vnitya and not a genuine or ont and-out Aryan. 

Another highly significant point to be noticed is that 
one who wishes to embrace the life of a religious mendi- 
cant has to discard all the marks of Aryan birth and 
breeding, c.y., 

7t 

qfai^ I fitr* froSTT i“ 

Now the factum of this rejection of the distinctive marks 
of Aryan birth, breeding and culture is glozed over in 
the Upanishads by fanciful interpretations. Tlie SannyasI 
‘ do<\s not oiler qiii but still he may be said to be doing 
“ ; “ the sacrificial fire he takes up into the 
fire of his lazily ; the Gfiyatri into the fire of his speech *' ; 
the and the twin symbols of Aryan ritualism, 

are discarded indeed, but “ henceforth meditation alone 
is to serve as sacrificial cord and knowledge as the lock 
of hair — timeless Atman is to be both sacred thread and 
* lock of hair ’ for him who has renounced the world.” 
Observe the attempt made in these passages to Aryanise, 
as it wore, the Sannyasin, — to show that although 
he has outwanlly discarded the marks and symbols 
of Aryan culture, ho still retains them in mind and spirit, 
IMMsessing indeed all these signs, though it be in a 

*" See AnnndnKiri’H Sanhira-Vijii'j-t ^.livniiniKlii ^ iilyiiwignrK hil.. l>. -SJ) 

Bee ^nfiirf/ojirifti«/iffi/. j. 

** See DeiiSRCii on rfana^nihotm ^‘iVu* pp- 12 ^ ff)* 

” See l)euti8uii'» The PP- »77, where all l he autlioriliiB are 

refiTtwl to. 
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spiritual sense. The glosses were necessary because 
the anomaly of recommending a somewhat non>Aryan 
mode of life was felt. Purther, that this mode of 
life implies a definite break with the Vedas and the 
cultnre based on their authority seems to be implied in 
some of the preliminaries, recommended in the Upani> 
shads, to be gone through by an intending Sannyasin. 
One of these is a simple offering to fire or water (JAvala, 
4) with the words — # I Here, 

it is said, implies the three Vedas 
ibid). Perhaps it signifies that the Vedas are first to be 
sacrificed to the Gods by the intending Sannyasin. 

In conclusion wc must note the fact that the position 
of the Sramana was regarded by the people as being on 
a level of equality with the Brahmana: yet the 
Sramana is sharply distinguished fram the latter,— and 
the Greek accounts, which have an inestimable value 
as being based on the observation, however defeetivo, of 
real life, unbiased by theories, bear ample testimony to 
the fact that between these two classes there was a spirit 
of rivalry and competition. The expression SrauianG- 
Bralinmnam is taken by Patanjali in illustration of the 
rule and the w'ord, Sramana, in the 

expression need not necessarily be taken in the sense of a 
Buddhist Bhikkhu, for a Sramana might possibly mean even 
a Brahmanical Faribrajaka or Sannyasi.^ llow the casteless 
Sramanas,”’ not recognising the authority of the Vedas,'’ 
attacking the superiority of the Brahmaiias,^ shaiqily 

** 6co C]ja|ilcr V of the present thesis (Klciiarclios iiuotcd by Stmbo). 

Bee MahaUiasija, loc. cit, 

*• Sco foot-uoto, 27 of this Cliaptcr. 

See Madhura.Sutta of Mnjjbiiim Nikayii hiiiI i-lsuvi'libiG to the tlfvcl ihiit alt 
castes arc iner£p;d in the life of Sraiiittiia. 

Seo TvviJJa Sntta of Digha Nikiiya (D. N., Vol. 1; and elscivherc iu the Sulia- 

pituka. 

See Amlultha Sut*a in l)igha Nikayn (see also KJiys Davids’ The DiVi/rj'" ' 
0/ fhc Buildii'i, Vol, II, pp. Ki3 [fj. Mudhnru Suttu iu ibid; sec also the 
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distinguished from them, attained an equal level with the 
highest caste of Aryan society in India appears KIta a 
standing pusszle. The result could not possibly have been 
brought about by the inner forces of Aryan society itself 
in which so far as wc can trace the Brahmana class 
occupies the highest and most honourable place, though a 
trace of Kshatriya antogonisra to their superiority appears 
in the Upanishads as well as in Jaina and Buddhist 
literature. The clue is probably to be found in the fact 
that the culture which is rc])rcscnted by Yedic literature 
and its derivatives was only one strand— it might be the 
predominant one — ^in the highly mixed warp and Avoof of 
ancient Indian life and civilization. 

Since the time of Max Muller and ‘the Philologists,’ 
the theory of the Aryan occupation of India has been 
considerably modified by researches into Indian ethnology 
and sociology. The theory is being gradually narrowed 
.to the conclusion that the Aryans (whether they came 
in one immigration or more) Avore “ a small body of 
foreign immigrants,” AAho, without producing great 
racial disturbances, acted as a strong leaA'en in the 
vast population of Dravidiiin and ^lunda races that 
occupied India.^ The rich and virile culture of this 
small minority slowly infiltrated the life and civilU 
zatiou of the native non-Aryan populations till oa'ou their 
Aryan language was adopted by the natives in whose 
mouths it broke up into various dialects, in the same 
manner as rustic Latin fermented into the Romance 


comparison of BodJIiinl Dhuiuma-Yinjiiii to I ho ocean haring S ii'mlilica in which 
tho four ensloa are likeiicil to four river* which hue thcmfclvca in the ocean (Cuita, 
IX. 1, -I), Similar liliwa arc found claewlien* in Dnddliiat literature. In the Jains 
Kolpa-Sutrii (in lllridiiiTahu'a /.ire* of the (!i«ii>), it is *!tid that Arhatt, etc., are not 
Iwm in low families, mean families, degraded faniilii's, poor fnindics, indigent 
families, beggar’s families or llrahnianical families, (Jai. Su. 1, p. 22B.) 

*“ See Opprrt’l The Oriyiiut lahahifash o/ Bhuutwria and Iyengar's J-ffc i» 
^ncimf ladia. 
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TiOnguagcs in Soiitliorn Europe. The process of the 
Aryanisntion of northern India was not the forced 
8uper>impositiou hut the gradual infiltration of a 
dominant culture which slowly hut suroly settled into a 
distinct Indian type. This process, having started from its 
original source in a definitely eircuinscrihed circle of 
peoples in the West, seems to have gradually advanced 
towards the East along tho valley of the Ganges. The 
Brahinana literature points indeed to this circle of peoples 
as tho radiating cciitro of Aryan culture ; they correspond 
with those who arc cele1)rated hy Maim as upright in life ; 
and they go iiack to the most prominent Aryan stocks 
mentioned in the llig-Vcda.*' 'J’ho Aryans and the Arj'anised 
succeeded in assimilating to themselves largo hodies of 
native population, converting them to their cnlt,"^ taking 
them as serfs or slaves, or elevating them to a recognised 
social standing hy such cciromonies as the VrHf i/a-Htoima 
described in the ranciivimsa-llrAhmana.''^ We cannot tnice* 
the successive stages of this eastward progress of Aryani- 
sation, hut the antique legend in the Satapatlia-Erilhinana 
of the progr(.*ss of Agni Vaiswanara marks a stage at 
which the Aryan inilneuce stopped at the ‘sumh'riiig 
stream ’ of Sadaniru, near the confiucnce of tho Ganges 
and the Jamuna. Tho legend of the Satupatha-llrn,hraana 
may he safely taken to he much older than the rise of 
Euddhism and Jainism. Eeyond the conlluence of the 
Ganges and tho Jamuna arc located many of tho mast 
prominent trilics and clans mentioned in Pali literature— 
Yacclias, Cetis, ^Fallas, Yijjis, Licchavis, Yidohas, 
Eosalas, Kasis, Sakyas, Magadhas and Angas."* Three 

* See O1donborg*(« T/t^ Kzcaniiia 

Riigoxin in his Vetlir. India (Story of tho Nations Scries) has hnzardod Iho 
conjcctiii'n thiii tho Gaynlri 5fanlra was tho formula of coiivcrHion of the non'Aryans 
by ih» Aryan priests. 

Son Mncflonnel and Keith's index to VeiUc NumcH unclor Vriitya. 

'** A lint of theso tribes and elans orrurs in Wtihlhint India , |i. 23. 
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of the eastern tribes, viz., Bangas, Magadhas (Bagadhas?) 
and Ceras are, curiously entmgh, referred to in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka as species of birds/- These tribes and clans 
seem to have been out of the pjilo of the Aryan commu- 
nities, but between the lime of the Satapalha legend and 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, they must have been 
strongly leavened with Aryan thought and civilization. 
The conclusions formulated above are however still of a 
somewhat hypothetical character, but it is not possible 
for us within the limits of the present thesis to deal ex- 
haustively with all the arguments that may bo adduced 
in support of them — arguments turning on various aspects 
of Indian proto-history and pre-history. 

But if we make the perfectly legitimate presumption 
that from ago to age a process of Aryanisation was going 
on in northern India before the rise of Buddhism, pro- 
foundly influencing tribe after tribe and clan after clan, 
we have to observe further that the Aryan leaven must 
’ have worked in two converging lines — (/) in the spread of 
Aryan thoughts, ideas and beliefs, and (t/) in the much 
slower process of the nuHlilication and replacement of 
non-Aryan institutions by the Aryan. "We know how 
rapidly mind influences mind and how slowly the settled 
habits of social life are changed and modilled. Historical 
instances may bo taken at random from alnmst anywhere 
—ovon from nuidern India itself under European in- 
fluence. Tho process of iVryanisation on the mere intel- 
lectual side must have gone on in tho cast at a more 
Tsipid rate than that in social customs and institutions, and 
from this fact mast interesting residts would emerge. Tho 
divergence Ijclwc'cn the twofold process of Aryanisation, 
on the intellectual side and the social, would tend to 
increase more and more, as we receded further and 

■* Ai. Ar. 11, I, l.->/*ii/ thr r/ uhiful imyorf ontl *mkwc/ 

in»i»tcd nn. 
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further east from the homeland of Aryan culture, the 
Aryftyarta, and the result of this divergence would 
naturally he more palpable and pronounced at the eastern 
borderland of Aryan civilization, exactly where in the 
6th century B. G. Buddhism and Jainism arose. 

Now the distinctive mental culture of the Aryans 
had, by tlic 8th and 7th centuries, various means of 
conservation, various modes of expression. Birst, there 
was the priestly class, the Brahmanas, the repositories of 
traditional learning, by whom philosophic speculations were 
carried on and developed. Secondly, there were the 
clannish academies like the Parishad of the FaucSlas to 
which Svetakctu, in the BrihadSranyakopanishad, went 
for instruction." Thirdly, there were the domestic centres 
of learning, the residences of Actiryos, Upadhyayas and 
Gurus. Fourthly, there was at least one Univemity 
of Asiatic fame that flourished at Takkasila with 
the traditions of which the Buddhist Jatakas are replete. 
Bid analogous institutions exist among the peoples of ' 
the east — the non- Aryan or imperfectly Aryanised tribes 
and clans ? 

If the answer be in the negative, it is reasonable 
to suppose that when Aryan thought and culture invaded 
their society, it was dilTused and dispersed among the 
populace. Who among them would be professors of the 
now learning ? There were probably no Brahmanas in 
their social economy, no class of men who were traditionary 
repositories of learning. Nor could this new learning 
produce among them complete systems of philosophy, as 

•* VI vmwiit i— VI. 2-1. 

It appeuB from this reference that tlio Farisbad wni an academic institution 
attaehed to a clan, to which learners after the completion of proHiniiiarj stndiea 
used to resort. The descendants of the Vedio Parishads may bo ttaced on the one 
hand tc the King's Sahhu, mentioned by Mann, Vlll. 1; Jajna?alkya, II, 1, et9 eq., 
Haradai I, 16, etc., and on the other hand to the Parishads mentionod by Yasiitha, 
111, 70 i Qantama, XXVlll, 40 and other Bmritl writon. 
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they had probably no conservative and corporate centres of 
learning, — academies or universities, — wliere speculative 
ideas are moulded into philosophic systems. The impact 
of Aryan thoughts, ideas, speculations of philosophy 
on the imperfectly Aryanised communities, without the 
characteristic Aryan institutions, scorns to have given 
birth, even some three centuries before the birth of 
Buddhism (if an approximate chronology were needed), 
to this class of men, answering to the Bmhmanas in 
Aryan society, who went about in a missionary spirit, 
dealing in philosophic speculations, teaching the unin< 
struoted, and gaining honour and reputation thereby 
wherever they went. They were really the torch- 
bearers of a now Aryan loiirning like the Scholaatici 
Vagmtea of Benaissance Europe. This, it seems to me, 
to have been the true origin of the Sramanas. Even in 
the 6th century, B. G. they wore much more in evidence in 
the eastern regions, for reasons suggested above, and 
' they therefore occupy a more distinguished place in the 
literature tliat originated in the cast — in the Buddhist 
Pitakas and the Jaina Angas. It is in tho East,” says an 
ancient Buddhist tradition, ” that tho Buddhas are born.”” 

If this theory of the origin of the Sramana institution 
be accepted, it helps us a good deal in understanding 
several points about the Sramanas. The Sramana is a 
religious teacher, seeking convortitios ; he wanders about, 
most likely l)eoause the institution of the residential teacher 
is not established among the impoiEectly Aryanised com- 
munities ; his speculations are fragmentary and unsyste- 
matic as, in the absence of such consolidating agencies as 
academies and universities, wo may naturally expect them 
to be ; he is honoured as much as the Brahmanas because 
his function with regard to society is tho same, namely, 
to instruct; he is a more important persont^ in the 


Seo Cullaynggo, XII, 2, 3. 
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literature which reflects the life and society of the east more 
than that of tho wost, and lastly we must read the signi- 
ficance of the most striking feature of his oharaetcr, his 
extreme earnestness, betokening the zeal of the professor 
of a comparatively new learning. The institution of 
Sramanism seems thus to have grown up among the 
imperfectly Aryanised communities of the east, spread, 
flourished and become highly popular, and with the 
remarkable elasticity which is characteristic of Brah- 
manism, it was later on aflUvited to the Aryan system 
and theory of life, becoming the Fourth Asrama. Along 
tho upper roaches of the Ganges, whore we find residential 
•teachers, clannish academics and the Brahmana class, 
the place and function of the w'andcring philosophers was 
neither noteworthy nor important, — hence their scanty 
recognition in Brahmanical literature. But low'er down 
they grew in number and importance and their rcligio- 
intelleetual activities affected more deeply and widely 
the life of the people. Uence their abundance and pre-' 
eminence in Buddhist and Jaina literature that had 
grown up in the east. 
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THB SaNOUA and THB PlTIHOKKIlA : Deyelofmbnt 
OF THE Latter 

The Faribrftjaka, by the necessity of his manner of 
life, had to live outside the pale of organised society : 
he was absolved from all social and domestic ties. 
But even for a professed recluse and solitary the deep* 
seated gregarious instinct of man is difficult to abjure. 
Thus among the primitive Paribrajakas, sects and parties 
appear to have abounded. We find Sanghas and Qanas 
among them each recognising the leadership of a spiritual 
head. The famous stoiy of Sanjaya in Mahavagga, I, 23, 
is an illustration in point. Sanjaya was at the head of 
two hundred and fifty Paribrajakas and among them, two 
who were after^vards destined to be (he foremost of 
Buddha’s disciples, Sariputta and Moggalldna. When 
these two communicated to Sanjaya their desire of trons* 
ferring their spiritual allegiance to Buddha, Sanjaya 
offered to divide the leadership of the Gana with them— > 
Sabbeva tayo imam ganam pariharissamS ti. In the same 
story the relation lietween a Paribrajaka leader, called 
elsewhere a Ganacariyo, and his body of followers is set 
out in the following dialogue between Sariputta and 
Assaji. SSriputtta asks : Kam si tvam avuso uddissa 
pabbajito, ko vS te. sattha, kassa va tvam dhammam 
rooesiti ? (The same question, it will be observed, is put 
by Upaka to Buddha in Mahavagga, I, 6. 7). Assaji 
answers : Atth’ avuso mahasamano sakyaputto sakyakula 
pabbajito, taham bhagavantam uddissa pabbajito, 
so ca me bhagava sattha, tassa cabam bhagavato 
dli nminam reoemiti. Sariputta next puts the question : 


9 
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EimbSdl panSjasmato satthS. EimakkS yiti. To which 
Assaji replies: Aham kho ftyuso navo acirapabbajito 
adhun&gato imam dbammayinayam na t’ftham sakkomi 
yittharena dhammam desetum, api oa te samkhittena 
attbam yakkbamiti. This brief conyersation between 
Sariputta and Assaji is highly significant. Among the 
Faribrajakas, it appears from this, there wore founders 
aiid leaders of sects, who had organised bodies of followers 
recognising their headship. Six of them are frequently 
referred to in the Pali books as * sanghi gani ganScariyo.’ ' 
One who had left the household state would often be a 
conyert to a sect-leader, a Gamicariyo (uddissa pabba- 
jito) recognising him as his master (Sattha) and accepting 
his doctrines (Dhammam). He would thereby bo admitted 
to the membership of a certain Gana or Sangha, though 
he would be free to back out of it and affiliate himself 
to another.^ The Drahmanical books howeyer in the rules 
which they lay down for the regulation of the Faribriljaka 
contain no allusion to such associations among the 
Faribraijakas. Rhys Dayids howeyer finds some obscure 
indications of the existence of associations of this kind 
. among the Drahmanical Paribifijakas too.’ It is curious 
to obserye how in the fourth Asrama there grew up a 

' See Samannaphala Su-tta (Digha Nikuya), 2-7. The niimcB are— PurCno 
KBi>sapo, klokkliBli-GoHAlo, Ajito Kuall-Kambali, Tukudlio Kaccilyauo, Sunjayo Bclii- 
tthiputto, Nigantlio NStha-piitto. Tlieynro all described as Siiiiglii Clnni Qanaenriyo, 
and brief accounts are given of the doctrines hold by them. Tho iiamea occur in many 
places besides, e. g . , MBli&pariuibliffna Suttuntii. V. 26 ; Cullnvngga V. 8, 1 ; etc. 

• Thus in the scf|iic1 to tlio story of Sanjayn, Malta., 1. 23, Sariputta and Moggal- 
lana and with thorn probably tho wliolo boiiy of Simjayn’s followers roceivo the Ehi 
Bhi^kha Upaaampnda from Buddlm {ibid, 1. 24. 4, 6). 

• Bee Khys David’s Bitdd/iise India, p, 140: ** In n note on Ponini, I V. 8. 110, 
there are mentioned two Briihmin Orders, tho Knrinnudinoa and tho PaniBarinas. 
Now ill the Majjhiina (3.208), the opinioiuiof a cortnin Panisnriya, n Brahmin tcachor, 
are diicussod by Buddha, It is very probable that ho was either tho founder or an 
adherent of the second of theso schools. In any case tho Order still oxistod at tho 
iina when tho note to Panini was madu, and it is probably referred to in an inscrip- 
tion mentioned by Cunningham (Arch. Bp. XX. 10b). " 
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type of association resembling the association of a teacher 
and his pupils as in the first Asrama, and in Pali literature 
the relation between a SatthS and his followers is often 
and often indicated by the word, Brahmacariya.* Like 
the other great teachers of bis time, Buddha was the 
founder of a sect of Paribrajakas. Many religions 
mendicants were initiated into this scot, recognising 
Buddha as their Sattlia and accepting bis Dhamma. The 
Pali scriptures represent him ns being accompanied in 
his perogi'inations with a great multitude of followers 
(mahatS bhikkhusanghena saddham) and this body of 
Buddha’s followers came to lie known as Catuddiso 
Bhikkhusangho, the significance of which phrase we shall 
examine later on. 

In the Yinayapitaka the followers of Buddha are also 
called Sakyaputta-Samanas. Buddha himself is frequently 
called Sakyaputta. But in what relation Buddha 
.stood to the Sakyaputta>8ainanas, the original Ixxly of 
his follow'ors, is somewhat difficult to make out. Wo are 
confronted with the inevitable question, whether the Sakya- 
putta-Samanas constituted a more Sect,^ a gana or sangha 
(in its original sense), or an Ot'der.* In other words, 
the question is — Was there merely a community of faith and 
belief among them or wus there any external bond of union, 
e.g., a distinguishing sign, common observance of 


* Eg.f Saiijayc pnriblMljalse bnilimacnriyam caranti— Mulia, 1. 23. 1. “ Thus in tbo 
itanding pbroao used to atiUe tlint bo and bo Iiob bcvoiiie an Arbnt, it is said ho has 
naliaed the aim of llio liighcr life {Brahmaeariija-Pariyotanam) Hhya Davida’a 
Diaiojfut^a o/Bitdd/m, Yol. ir, p. 192. Oldenburg aeoma to liavo noticed thia curioiia 
niemblanoo. Tie aaya : “ The onlcr of nnddhiats preaenta, aa long na tho inaBter ia 
alivOi a union of tcacliera and acholara after tho Bnihmanical model." (Ruddliai 
translated by Ilocy, 18S2). 

‘ Tho Oxford Kew Englith Dictionary explaina a Sect aa a rcligioua following ; 
adherence to a partionlar tcachop or faith. (4th meaning. ) 

• Thia word ia explained in tho Oxford Nav English Dictionary aa aignifying a 
body or loclety of poraona living by common conaent under tho aame rcligioua, morol 
or BOoial regalation or diBoipline ; a monaatic society or fraternity. * (7th meaning.) 
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distinotiye rites, any special code of conduct, etc. ? The 
distinction between a Sect and an Order is of the broadest 
and the loose use of these two terms has often led to a 
confusion of ideas as regards the true character of the 
original body of Buddha’s followers. 

The Sakyaputta-Samanas undoubtedly constituted one 
of the several Sangbas or Ganas into which the vast Pari- 
brajaka community of India of 6th century, B.C. was divided. 
Among the Buddhist Sangha, there was no doubt the bond 
of a common dhamma which is represented by that body 
of cardinal doctrines which are repeated again and again 
in the Nik&yas, summed up in the Mahsparinibbfina 
Suttanta and included by later writers in their category of 
the Bodhapakkhiyft dhammA.^ But this dhamma, that bound 
together the Sangha of which Buddha was the Sattbs, 
was not mere philosophy or creed, but had a practical 
ethical bearing which wo find clearly exhibited in SAmanna- 
phala Sutta and elsewhere. There were certain rules of. 
moral conduct associated with tho primitive Buddhistic 
faith. But what was the general character of these rules ? 
Even a rapid review of them would leave no room for 
doubt that they could not be intended to serve as the 
distinctive rules of any religious Order. They relate to 
right conduct generally as understood by the Faribrftjakas 
and one may find many of them even in St. Benedict’s 
Itulnmenta of Good Works} We cannot find in these 
rules any distinctive Buddhistic stamp, such as strongly 
marks and individualises the statement of Buddhist faith 
in the Mahsparinibbana Suttanta. In tho primitive Bud- 
dhist community, while the Dhamma was the special 

’ They ere enmneimtcd in the Knhiperinibbtan Suttantn oe— Satipetthana, 
SaBmeppadhaae, Iddhipada, Indriya, Bala, Bhojjhaaea, Ariyo Attbangiko Maggo. 
ahye Oarida has given an analyaie of them in Dialognu 0/ Buddha, Vol. Ill, PP- 
ISaiSa See aleo Hardy’s BiiMi-Patarvna (P. T. B. )— Intro., ppi m-mii. 

• See Ch. IV of the Hale cf St Btntdkt, tiaaalatsd hy Gaaqnet in the King’* 
OlaitioB Berisa, Chatto and Windas, 
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dhamma of a particular Sangha, the Yinaya ^ras not of 
this character ; it was not the vinaya of any particular 
Sangha, but was of broad and general application. An 
episode in the Mahsparinibbsna Suttanta throws a Hood 
of light on this point,* Ananda expresses to Buddha 
the hope—** na tSva Bhagava parinibbSyissati na ySra 
Bhagava bhikkhu-sangbam arabbba kincid eva ud&hara« 
tlti.” Buddha repudiates the idea saying, ** Elm Ananda 
Tathagato bhikkhu-sangam Srabbba kincid eva ndftbari- 
sslti,” and refuses to lay down any rules for the Sangha, 
saying, ** TalbSgatassa kho Ananda na evam hoti a^m 
bhikkhu'Sangbam parihSrissainiti va iram’ uddesiko 
bhikkbu-sangho’ti va,” — a curious inconsistency with 
what Assaji says, ** taham bhagavantam uddissa pabbajito ” 
— an inconsistency in which wo may discover the beginning 
of a change of character of the Buddhist Sangha.'* Now 
considering this episode ** in the only way in which any 
such record can Ik) considered authentic, that is, as evi* 
deuce of beliefs held at the date at which it was composed,”" 
the conclusion is irresistible that the idea of the 
primitive Buddhist community was that Buddha himself 
had laid down no distinctive rules for the regulation of the 
Sangha which must therefore have been of later growth. 
There may seem to be an apparent inconsistency in Buddha’s 
saying later on in the same Suttanta,** Yo vo Ananda mays 
dhammo oa vinayo ca desito, etc.,”'* but the incon- 
sistency vanishes if we regard * vinayo ’ in the present 
context as not signifying the rules of an Order, but 
only the general rules of right conduct. We find 
however in the Dhammika Sutta in SuttanipSta an 
approach to the formulation of a distinctive body of 

• Saa Oh. 11, S4, 26 (O^Jui Ifitaya, P. T. 8., Vol. 11, pp 00-100). 

*<* Saa Oluqiter VI of the praaant thoaia. 

> BhyaDaTida, nialayua* o/ Biuldha, VoL Iir,p 77. 

•• VI, I (D. N.,p, 184). 
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rules designed for a particular religious Order.” The 
rules given in this Sutta do not betray the character of 
a redaction from tlie Yinayapitaka, and ure find no hard 
and fast elaboration of doiails, but only broad and general 
rules Trbich hourcver apply specifically to a Buddhist 
Bhikkhu. The next step must have been to give a new 
character and authority to tlw rules by constituting them 
into the special rules of the Buddhist Order, and T am 
inclined to think that this step was taken at the Birst 
Buddhist Council, nlx)ut the liistoricity (though not the 
date) of which no reasonable doubts can bo entertained. 
The whole corpus of Buddhist canon law has been 
moulded to conform to the theory that it proceeded bodily 
from the lips of Buddha, which is curiously analogous 
to the well-known theory of the Yedic origin of Hindu 
law adhered to by Hindu lawyers.” No true historical 
view of either is possible unless we are prepared to lift 
the obscuring veil of such traditionary origins. Among 
tlie Faribrajakas of the Gth century, B.C. certain rules 
of right conduct such as the Silas were generally 
recognised. The condition of religious mendicancy 
naturally connoted certain practices and abstinences. 
There is no reason to suppose that the primitive Buddhist 
Faribrajakas did not abide by them. It seems on the other 
hand, as the story of Subhadda would seem to signify,” 
that Buddha himself had enjoined strictness with 
regard to many of them. The followers of the great 


See rr. 10-22. 

fitltunw wgaw' i 

— Jainiiiu'i Pnira-Miiiionsai 1, 8 , 1-4. 

Mahapannihbann Suttanta, VI, 20, e.sf., UppaduM ca homa ‘ Idaiii to kappati,' 
etc,, idani pana tnayfini yam iccliissflma tnm kariaiffma, yam na icdiistSma tain na 
karlaiSmftti. 
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Teacher nbejed these rules of Paribrajaka life as pre< 
sumably the other Paribrajakas also did. But afterwards 
the most important of such general and universal rules 
of right conduct for the Paribrajakas were modified and 
transformed into the specific rules of a Bmldhist Order. 
To take an example, wo find the Cattari AkaranlySni 
(Maba., 1.78) which are nothing but general rules of 
conduct involved in the acceptance of the religious life 
of the Paribrajaka, enacted into the four PsrSjika 
Dhamma, becoming thereby part of the canon law of 
the Buddhist Order. A settlement of the Buddhist 
Yinaya seems to have lieen made in this way at the 
First Buddhist Council. The character of the First Council 
however has been much obscured by later traditions. 
Tho account of the proceedings has little historical 
value and no conclusion can lie based upon it. Yet 
certain indisputable points stand out in the legendary 
account that we find in the 1 1th kbandaka of the Culla- 
vagga. In the first place, though lx)th Dhamma and 
Yinaya are said to have Iroen rehetirsed hero, tlie council is 
called Yinaya'Sanglti.'** In the second place, we observe 
the more important place that is assigned thronghont 
both in the statement of the reason and occasion for the 
holding of tho Council and in the proceedings themselves 
to Yinaya than to Dhamma. In fact, reading the whole 
account between the lines, it appears clearly that though 
the historical story of Subhadda might not have been, as 
has been shown by Oldenberg,” the immediate occasion 
for the holding of the Council, it was initiated primarily 
for the purpose of settling what Buddha had permitted 
and what not. In other words, the main object of tho 
Council was to gather up the rules of right conduct which 
had been mentioned by Buddha at various times, and by 

*• OollRTaggit, XI, 1. IS. (V.P., II, p. 202). 

” Oldenberg's ViiMyopifiiinw, Vol. 1, Intro., pp. xxvi.xxvviii. 
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giving these rules an authoritative Buddhistic stamp to 
raise them into the special rules of a particular religious 
Order. In speaking therefore of the original Buddhist 
community we must not speak of a religious Order, for 
this implies some external bond of union other than a 
common dhamma. The Ganas and Sanghas among the 
primitive Faribrajakas of 6th century, B.G. were probably 
none of them religious Orders — they were simply differ- 
ent sects of a heterogeneous community of religious men- 
dicants. 

The primitive Buddhist Sangha in Pali literature is 
often called the Cstuddisa Bhikkhu-Sangha. Tlie phrase 
is of pretty frequent occurrence not only in the Buddhist 
scriptures ”, but also in many donatory inscriptions,” 
some of which date back to the time of Asoka. The 
persistency with which the expression is used in reference 
to the primitive Buddhist Sangha seems to indicate that 
it was used originally not merely as a descriptive phrase, ^ 
hut as a distinguishing name. In the inscriptions alluded 
to, the donors make endowments on a body of monks 
resident at a particular monastery to the use of the Sangha 
of the Four Quarters. In the Pali scriptures also the gift 
of a monastery is always made to Catuddisa Bhikkhu- 
Sangha,” and this form of donation is adhered to in the in- 
scriptions, though, as 1 shall show, in the former case the 
expression is the name of a real, existing body of men, in 
the latter it is the expression of an ideal entity. M. Senort 


Mahayugfra, VIII, 27.6 j Oullavagga, Vi, 1.4 ; ibW, VI, 9. 1 ; 

KuinAanta 8afto, 24 (d.N., Vol. I, p. 146), etc., etc. 

Inecxipliou at Dambulla Temple in Goylou (Asoka'e time) — 
ind. Ant., 1872, p. 139. 

Karlo Cave Inicriptioni— Ep. Iiid., VI 1, No. 7, pp. 58, 88. 

Naaik Cavo Inacriptioua— Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 8, pp. 02, 76, 76, 82, 00, etc. 
Mathnra Lion-Oapitnl Inacription—Ep. Ind., IX, Na 17 (Circa. 120 B.O.). 

£. 9 . Xafadtinto 24 (D.N., Vol. I, p. 145).— Onllayagga, VI. 1.4; /6id., 
VI. 9.1. 
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however has given a different interpretation of the phrase, 
Catuddisa Sangha, occurring in the donatory inscriptions 
and it is necessary to examine his views. “ Monastic 
communities,'* says Senort, " may be classified in two 
respects, viz., according to their residence and according 
to the sect to which they belong. This double restriction 
is excluded in principle by the ihention of Catuddisa 
Sangha, though in some oases and according to the disposi- 
tion of tho donor, it may mean specially one or the other.” 
He instances a Nasik cave-inscription (No. 16, 1. 7), 

and says that the endowments were made not for the 
use of the specific body of monks at a particular monas- 
tery, but for all monks from whatever quarter of the 
globe they might come, taking up their lodgings at that 
monastery during the rains. Now Senart’s argument is 
ingenious but not convincing. The phrase, Sangha of the 
•Fbur Quarters, had boon in use long before the date of the 
inscriptions and long before the later Buddhist sects and 
separate congregational orgsuiisations had come into exis- 
tence. We find it frequently in the Vinayapitaka and in 
Ceylonese inscriptions dating back to tho time of Asoka 
used in contexts whore no special signification of univer- 
sality is intended. The phrase in fact was an historical 
one. Besides, the custom in later times was for monks 
belonging to a particular monastery to spend the Vassa in 
that monastery.” If so, the phrase in the donatory in- 
scriptions becomes an idl one and not of any practical 
significance as M. Senart suggests. The real interpretation 
of the phrase is in fact different from that put upon it by 
Senart. In the lifetime of Buddha there had grown up a 
community of hU followers, a Sangha founded by Buddha 

• • Beo Bpijr«iAio Mica, Vol. VII, pp. 69.fi0. 

»• See Ohhapter V «f thif thesto. 
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himself, who were described as the Sangha of the Four 
Qmrlera, because the^ recogaisod no limitations of caste 
(as the Tedandins or Brahmanical Sannyasis did) or of 
locality. With the lapse of time, the original Sangha 
underwent divisions and subdivisions, but it began at 
the same time to be idealised. The Sangha of the Eour 
Quarters meant latterly an ideal confederation which 
had at one time an historical reality. A Sangha in later 
times simply meant a body of resident monks at a 
particular monastery, but CStuddissa Bhikkhu*Sangha 
meant an ideal body, and it was to this ideal entity 
that donations wore formally made. The two different 
meanings are obvious in one Nasik inscription wherein 
the donor gives a cave to the Sangha of the Four Quarters 
and gives as a perpetual endowment 100 Kafiapanaa in 
the hand of the Sangha (data cha nena akhayanivi kahap- 
anasata sanghasa bathe).” Here the first Sangha refers 
to the ideal confederation of the followers of Buddha to ' 
which donations were made according to custom and form, 
and the second to the real Sangha, the resident body of 
monks, who were capable of receiving and holding property. 

The idealisation of the Buddhist Sangha is a well- 
known phenomenon in the history of Buddhism. In 
the Getokhilo Sutta, a Bhikkhu is enjoined to have 
faith in Sattha, Dhamma, Sangha and SikkhS.” This 
is only a stage removed from the later creed of Buddha, 
Bhamma and Sangha, in which formula, Sangha must 
be considered as an ideal entity which may be equiparated 
with Buddha and Dhamma. The complete idealisation of 
the Sangha is to be found in the views held by the docetic 
school of the MahSsunnatavudins ” in the age of Asoka 

•» BeeSp.Ind., VoL VIll, No. S^p. SO 

•* Bm CrtofcMta Bntta (HaJJhima Kikaya)— 8-6; IS-IA (Ikandalod hjr 
Shyi David! in Baddhiit Sutta*, B. B. B. , XI, pp, S84, 818-229). 

•• Bm XathataUhu, Bk, XVII, 6, 7, 8, 0 (Anng and Davidt*! Peintt €f Cmtro- 
wny, F. T. S., 1916; pp. 818-820). ‘ 
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who held that the Sangha could Lot accept gifts or purify 
them or enjoy, eat and drink, or that gift given to it 
brought great reward. Here indeed we have an explanation 
of the curious wording of the donation referred to above. 
The formal dedication is made to the Catuddissa jBhikkhu* 
Sangha, but the pecuniary endowment is made on the real 
Sangha whieh is capable of accepting and enjoying gifts. 

The Buddhist Sangha existed then originally os a sect 
of the Faribrajaka community of the 0th century B. G. It 
rested on the basis of a common Bhamma and had at first 
no special Yinaya of its own. It is Impossible to say at 
what point of time, but certainly very early iu its 
history, the sect of Buddlia, the Catuddisa Bhikkhu- 
S an g ha, doviscd ail external bond of union which was 
called Patiinokkha. This Patimokkha seems to have 
been something quite dilforeut in form and significance 
from what the tern imports to us now. In the Maha- 
paduna Sutta, the idea occurs to Vipassi, while staying 
*at Bandhumati, of asking the Bhikkhus living there to go 
abroad on preaching mission and come back to Bandhumati 
after every six years in order to recite the Patimokkha. 
The Pstimokklia rehearsed by Vipassi is curiously enough 
something totally different from the Pfitimokklia we know 
of. It consists only of a few hymnal A'erses which we 
find incorporated in the Dhaminapada. The following 
are the verses that constitute the Patimokkha “ 

Khanti paramam tapo titikkhii 
Nibbfinam paramam vadanti BuddhS 
Na hi pabbajito parupagliati 
Samano hoti param vihethayanto. 

Sabba-pSpassa akaranam, kusalassa upasampada 
Sacitta-pariyodapanam, otam BuddhSna sasanam. 


•• 8«e Jfohopailaiia S»«« (Digha Nikaya) , 8. 28. (D. 

184.6. Th. laattwo line, of the ««« quoted are not m the 


Dhammapada, 
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These verses ending with, ‘ etam Bnddbsna sSsanam,’ are, it 
will be observed, nothing more than a confession of faith 
and this confession of faith constituted the F&timokkha of 
Yipassi and his followers at Bandhumati. What was then 
the original connotation and significance of the 
term, Ffttimokkha ? What was the original idea of the 
Buddhist communitjr which it sought to represent P Some 
light might be thrown on those questions by the etymology 
of the word, if only we could definitely settle it. *' The 
etymological meaning of a word,” says Max Miiller, “ is 
always extremely important both psychologically and 
historically because it indicates the point from which 
certain ideas started.”” From this point of view the 
etymology of the word, Ffttimokkha, may be carefully 
considered, as it might indicate to us the starting point of 
the later development of the institution of Ffttimokkha 
among the Buddhists. 

But here unfortunately we are on slippery ground. 
Yarious etymologies have been suggested for the word, 
Ffttimokkha.” But in these conjectural etymologies 
sufficient attention has not been paid to the fact that “ the 
word is older than the present shape of the formulary, 
now so called.” ” It is futile to foist on a word an 
etymology which suits only its lator developed meaning. 


* ' Max Mllllor'a Origin of Religion, p. 10. 

* ^ S, g. (i) Patimokkhan ti adiin ctam mukliam otam pamiikham etain knaalanam 
dhammannin, tona vaccati patimokkhan ti— Mnharngga, II. 3. 4. 

(£i) Yo iam pati rakkhati iam mokkhati mocoti npayikadidakkhohi tnima 
paiimokklian ti vaccati (an old gloss qaotod by Sabhuti)-Sco Ohildor’s Pali 
Dictionary, p. 363. 

(tii) Patimokkhan ti otimokkham patippamokkhain atisettbani atiuttamaiii 
— Gloii from Ramantapasadika qnotod by Spiogel (Soo Ibid. p. 363). 

(iw) PHtimokkha, Disbnrdeiiing, goltiiig free : Davids and Oldeuberg. {Yinayn 
S. n. E , Pt. I, Intro, xxviii). 

(f) Pratiinriksa>Ciiinisfi, something serving os a spiritual oairasa : Kern (see 
Ifan. of Ind. Buddhitm, p. 74, footnote 6). 

« doe Vinaya Texts, Pt. 1, 8. B. B., Intro, p. xxviii. 
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Its true etymology however has been indicated by Eem, 
although his own derivation is fantastic to a degree. 

He takes Vatimokkba in the sense of cuirass or some- 
thing servingas a (spiritual) cuirass and cites as his authority 
a certain phrase in Anguttara NikSya and its tika.* In 
the original passage in the Anguttara however the phrase, 
pSttwokhhtt-soMVtti'o-Minvnio, on which Kern relies is a 
descriptive phrase applying to a good Bhikkhu and can be 
interpreted only as ‘controlled by the restraints imposed by 
the FStimokklia.* There is al)solutoly no suggestion of any 
metaphorical or secondary meaning or pun in the word 
F&timokkha, and no such suggestion in the other descriptive 
phrases occurring in the passage in question.** Then 
the comment of Subhuti taken from an old tikS suggests 
nothing.** The old commentator was only trying to bring 
out some hidden significance from the etymology of the 
word and his ignorance of etymology and grammar can 
afford us more of amusement than of instruction. But there 
’ is really nothing in the tika to suggest a cuirass. There is 
however a cognate w ord in Pali, eiz., F&timokkho, ** which 
means something that is bound on or fixed and hence 
accoutrement (<?/, Sans. •= 

with which Kern evidently identifies the word; but it is 
only a cognate and not a synonymous word. FStimokklia 
has been equated to Sans, which from its 

etymological parts may be easily and naturally inter- 
preted as something serving as a bond, the prefix giir 
meaning “against ” and the root ^ meaning “scattering” 
(^0% ffq )> though 1 have not been able to 

discover any instance of the use of the word precisely 

Beo Korn's Kan. of Ind, Buddhism, p. 74, footnote 6. 

>> AngutiarajU. 4. 5. (P. T. S., Ft, 1, p. 63) Idharnso bhikklin biIstC hoti 
patimokklia-saniTsra-sainbhuto Tiharoti ffcara-ffocara-Bainpanna unomathosii vijjcsn 
bhnddaasB«iva samAdAya sikkiiaii sikkhftpailosu. 

** Bee sapm, Footnotoi 28 (ii). 

Beo Gkildors's DieHonarg of the Pali Language, ad toe. 
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in this sense in Sanskrit. It seems to me that the right 
etymolc^ioal interpretation of the word, Fatimokkha, is 
'Bond,* and it is presumably in this sense that the 
word is used in the passage in tlio Mahapadana Sutta 
referred to above. The Buddhist SangRa had rested 
originally on a community of faith and belief, but an 
external bond of union, a Fatimokkha, vias afterwards 
devised which served to convert this Sect into a religious 
Order, and this Fatimokkha originally consisted in 
periodical meetings for the purpose of holding a com* 
munal confession of faith made by moans of hymn- 
singing. This custom is clearly iudiciited by the story 
of Vipassi. 

^e work of the First Council seems to have brought 
the development of the Fatimokkha a stop further. The 
most important function of the Council was, ns I have 
shown, the development of the rules of the Order, a 
special Yinaya for the Buddhist Sangha, and the form of 
the Yinaya settled by it was the original form of the 
F&timokkha, a bare code of canon law, a more enumeration 
and classification of ecclesiastictil olfences. In the 
legendary account of the proceedings of the council os 
given in the 11th khandaka of the Cullavagga, the word, 
Fatimokkha, is nowhere mentioned, though all tlie heads 
of offences are given except the Sehhiya and the 
Adhikarana Samattha. The reason for the studied 
omission of the word Fatimokkha is not far to seek when 
we consider that at the time when the proceedings were 
put into the present narrative shape, people understood 
by Fatimokkha something quite different from a code of 
Yinaya rules. It may be for the same reason, as 
Bhys Davids and Oldenberg Buggest,^*^ that in BhabrA 

3* Seo CallavagRa, XT, 1. 9. 

Seo Yinaya Tac/a, Ft. I, 8. B. 19., Intro., p. xxyi. 
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edict the P&timokkha is named by Asoka Finajfo-Sanmkaaa. 
The code of Yinaya rules, after the Eirst Council, became 
the bond of association of the Buddhist Bhikkhus and it 
came to be called Ffitimokkha (Bond). 

Now the existence of F&timokkha originally as a mere 
code and not a ritual is beyond all logitimate doubt. 
In the Akankheyya Sutta, Buddha is represented as 
enjoining on the Bhikkhus continuance in the practice of 
Slla, adhering to the FatimokkhS (in the plural) ami 
becoming patimokkha’Samvara-mavuto, etc.” Here the 
plural, Ffttimokkha, cannot hut mean the rules of canon 
law contained in the code. The phrase, patimekkha- 
samvara-sanivtUa, which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Suttas, has been yariously translated, hut its obvious 
meaning is ‘ controlled by the restraints imposed by the 
Ftiitimokkha,’ where Fatimokkha is regarded as a code. 
Besides the most important and convincing piece of evi- 
dence that the Fatimokkha was originally in the bare form 
of a code is the fact that the Sutta-Vibbanga contemplates 
it as such. In the Sutta-Yibhanga there is not the usual 
word-for-word commentary on the introductory formuhr 
of the Fatimokkha as wc now have it. This however is 
found in the kfahavagga as an incongruous inset.” Bhys 
Davids and Oldenborg regard this inset commentary as 
belonging to what they call the Old Commentary of the 
Fatimokkha.^ The learned scholars however put forward 
no arguments at all in support of this view. I suggest 
on the other hand that this formular with its commentary 
was a later invention and the commentary- was devised on 
the lines of the old commentary embedded in the 
Sutta-Yibhanga only for the sake of completeness.” The 

** See AkanUiem/a 8uUa, (tranilated in BuddhM Suttat, a B. K., see p. 810). 

>* See lIaliaTagg% II. 3. 

»• See Fieopa Treis, Pt. I, 8. B. H., Inlio , pp. XT-*ti. 

>• It will baobaerred that in the inaet eommentuy (UaheTagge, II. a 6) in 
the note on the phnwo, ‘jeew eije epetti,’ offences aie dirided into two gcoaps-tbe 
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Stttta-Yibhanga in fact regards the Fstimokkha as a mere 
eode^ while the Maharagga regards it as a lUmrgy. 

Let us now turn to the contents of the code. The 
original code appears to have included only 160 rules. Even 
after it had become a liturgy, the number was the 
same. In the Samana-vagga of Anguttara, the Yij ji'puttaka 
Bhikkhu says, " Sadhikam idam bhante diyaddhasikkha* 
padasatam anvaddhamasam uddesam f^acoheti,”" referring 
no doubt to tlie rules of the Patimokkha after it had 
assumed a liturgical form. In the Milindapanho also, we 
find the number 160. A good Bhikkhu is described as 
“diyaddhesu sikkhSpadasatosu samadSyavattanto.”" But 
in the Pali Patimokkha that we possess the number of 
rules b 227. Yarious suggestions have been made to 
account for this discrepancy. A comparison of the Pali 
version of tho Patimokkha with the Chinese and the 
Thibetan shows differences, both numerical and substantial, 
in tho Pacittiya and tho Sokhiya rules, the greater discre* 
pancy being with regard to the latter hcad.*‘ Besides the 
total number of Sekhiyas is not mentioned as is usual in the 
Pali version, indicating, as some scholars suggest, that 
they were not strictly a part and parcel of the code, 
being more matters of detail, and might be added to or 
taken away from." But even if we exclude the Sekhiyas, 

group of live and tho group of lOYcn. Thia grouping ia found in Cullavagga,lX, 3. 3, 
bub not in tho FAtimokklia itaolf. Noithor of theae two groniw coincidei with the 
original claaaification of offcncca in Iho PAtimokkha. Some of the offencei inoluded in 
either of tho two groupa are unknown to it, r. p., Vulrkata, Thullaecaya, Duhhhasita^ 
while others found in it aro omitted, e. g., Aniyata, Niuggtjiya, raeittiya and Sekhiya, 
Thia re-arrangoniont of the FAtimokklia claaaification of offoncea aeoma to hare been 
made much later when tho whole Yinaya waa deyolopcd and ita adoption in the inaet 
oommcntaiy aeoma to mo to point to the later formation of this portion of the 
oommentary. 

See Samana-vagga, III. 83. 1 (Anguttara Nikaya, P. T. B., Pt. I, p. 830). 

See Tencknor’a Milindapanho, p. 243. The number IfOooonn also at p. 
872, ibid. 

•» See by Didhuaekhar Saatri, pp., 4-5. of Nivedam, 

See ibid, p. 833. 
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the number comes up to 162 and no oaloulation oa n 
make it exactly 160. The fact probably is that the 
original code was an clastic one, and before reaching 
a standard text it underwent Tarious and complicated 
mterpolations which it is now well-nigh impossible 
for us to detect. A few instances will serve to illustrate 
thb. 

It is admitted in the Yinayajataka ^ t.ba t the 
rehearsal of the SikkhSpadas was adopted as a con- 
gregational liturgy at a later stage in imitation of the 
rites of the non-Buddhist Paribrajakas. Tet we find 
SikkhApadas in which the liturgical form of the Patimok- 
kha is clearly recognised (PaiHtHya, 72, 73). Then the 
seven Adhikaranasamatthas seem to stand apart from the 
rest of the work and have all the appearance of being of 
later growth. In the Eirst Council there was some 
dispute as to what were the minor and lesser precepts 
,(khuddAuu-khuddakani sikkhapadani). Some said that 
these referred to all the rules, except the Par^fikas, 
others the SanghTuli^esas, others Aniyatas, others 
Nmaggiyas, others PacUtiyas and others Patideaaniyag.*^ 
It will be observed that no one mentioned the Sekhiyaa 
and the Adkikaraiiammatthaa and claimed authenticity 
and primacy for them. Evidently they were considered 
to be of a somewhat different character from the rest. 
The Adhikaranasamatthas lay down adjective or pro- 
cedural law while the rest of the Pstimokkha contains 
substantive law. Take for instance the case of the 13 
rules called SanglOdiseaaa. Certain offences are described 
in these rules, and the penalties also are prescribed. But 
nothing is said about the mode of adjudication, though 
soiae offences are such as cannot be dealt with without 
formal and elaborate trial g^t SanghSdisesa, 8, which 


Bee MelMTegge, II. 1 
11 


«• See CullaTagga, XI, 1. 9. 
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would amount to an Apattadhikarana and in which the 
complaint must be proved to be groundless. The 
difficulty must have been experienced later on and the 
need felt for codifying procedural law which is done in the 
Adhikaranasamatthas. Then again the usual inter- 
rogatory port does not fit in with this section, for no 
substantive offences are mentioned here as in the other 
sections. The forms of procedure also clearly point to the 
development of separate congregations, within settled 
boundaries of residence, exercising definite ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over individual members belonging to each. 
As I shall show in Chapter V, this is a much later stage 
in the growth of the Buddhist Sangha — much later than 
the time when the code of PStimokkha was drawn up. 

Some rules of the Fatiinokkha (e. g., Pacittiya, 69 
and 73) assume the existence of forms of procedure which 
are nowhere found in the PStimokkha itself but in Culla- 
vagga, 1. In Pao., 69, occurs the phrase Akat&nndhmi-k 
mena (‘ not dealt with according to form’). The Yibbanga 
says that the form contemplated here is Ukkhepaniyo' 
kamma, but the Patimokkha knows nothing of such a 
form. In PSc., 73, we have Uie expression, Janca taltham 
apatlim Spaniio ianca jaUiadhavmo karetabho {ftiQ offence 
arising therefrom is to bo dealt with according to the 
proper form), which seems to contemplate a Tajjaniya 
kamma for stupidity.^' Such expressions as above point 
to the intrusion into the Patimokkha of the later elements 
of developed Yinaya. 

Sometimes a rule is introduced into the P&timokkha in 
the form in which the Mahavagga and the Cullavagga are 

** Jo pana bhikkha bbikkhttm duttb doao appatito amnlakona pirAjikona dham* 
mena annddhainBoyya appeyanima iiam imamhfl brahmaoariyft cAbeyyanti tato 
apazena mmayena anmanuggAhiyamlno vA atnulakamoora tarn adhikannam hoti 
bhikkhn ea doeam patittffti sarnghAdiaeflOi Thia would be an Ajpaitadhikarmta j See 
Cullaragga, IV, 14. 10. 

*1 See Gullayagga, I, -i, \ XTajjaniia-kamma iifora 'bala' among othere). 
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oast, represeniing as if Buddha himself were laying down 
the rule to the Bhikkhus assembled. The story-part is 
indeed cut out, but the form of address is maintained 
perhaps through inadvertence. In Pacittiya, 71, occurs 
the expression — Sikkhantanem Bhikkhave bhikkhuna 
unjMahbam paripueehilabbam panpanhitabbam, ayam 
tatlha satnloi — which reads just like a rule in the Maha- 
vagga. In Nissaggiya Pacittiya, 10 also, the form of 
address, Bhikkhave, ** occurs in a similar recommendatory 
rule civaratthikena Bhikkhaee bhikkhuna veyyS* 
vaccakaro niddisitabbo, etc.). 

Then again the classidcittion of oifencos does not 
appear to have been made on any initially recognised 
principle, but is more or less haphazard and promis- 
cuous suggesting, “ if not actually later additions and 


“ Bh)B Diiriilv iiiul OUlcuLcrg say: “Thia word of addren is mo«t note- 
worthy aa alaiidiiig r|uito ii^nluicd in the I’iiimokklin. It iniiat bo meant aa an 
addreaa by the Diiddlin hiniacU to the Brethren i for, if it were tho addreaa of the 
Bhikkhu rocitinf; Iho PAtiniokklia, tlio exprraaion naed woald ncceaaarily be 
‘ nyaainiiiilo,' na in tlio okwing word" of each chapter, or worUa to that ctfaot.” 
The Icarncti tranalntora go on to any: “That it ahoiild have been left in ia a 
atriking proof of tho fnitlifulncaa with which the PStimokfcha hna been preaerred. 
la it a aurviral of aome form of word older cron than tho I’dtiinokkha ? Or ia it 
merely an ancient blunder!' (Vianffo Tcrfa, S. B. K., I’t. I, p. 23, footnote.) If 
by fiiilhfulnoaa, tlio loaracd tranalntora mean the faithfulneaa of Ceylnneao acribea, 
I have nothing to any. In the ThibcUn Su-iar.thar.pa, the form of aiWroaa whioh 

waa probably felt to bo nnomaloua ia deleted. (See J. and P. A. 8. B., Vol. XI, 

Noa. 3 and 4, March and April, 1015- pp. 17-48 and p 50, PSc. 75, which eorroaponda 
to Pali PSe 71.) But my point ia that tho atnndard text of the Patimokkha code 
did not come into exialence at once aelf-complete. Before reaching a atan^ 
text, the rule, were aurely not regarfed with any excluaivc mtncUly, and there 
were many additiima and nltcmtiona nl different alagea. I do not nnderaUnd 
the qneationa ram-d l.y the tranalntora. The form of addreaa, aaomalonaly 
maintoinod, aocma to mo to point to later intorpolutiona. 

« Uhva Davida and Oldenberg eay “ Inaide each clara (of offencea) the 
aeqnoneo'of the clauaea Wlowa no invariable rule 

character arc placed together in group., but aometime. th,^ which 

oomo together are found »».lcrcd in quite different part, of the «ime claaa. It, 

porimp, worthy of notice that there wimetime. miema. aa in the 

mentioned in tho laat note, to be an effort to “ TiJt biritj 

,lt.n:a«dinth»..c.*.w.flndregulation.formulated with the utmoat brevity 
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alteretions, at least tho elasticity of the code which offered 
opportunities for them. Kindred offences are sometimes 
grouped together and sometimes scattered in different 
parts under the same head. There are in fact so many 
irregularities and discrepancies throughout that it is 
clear that the original code could not have been 
ebaraoterised by rigidity and self-completeness. Take the 
PSeUliya rules for instance. It will be observed that 
rules 83-92 (except one) hang together and are designated 
in the Pali book as Katnavagga, but rule 86 does not lit 
into it. There is no reason why rule 82°° of P&cittiya 
should be placed under that category while rule SO ° of 
Nissagiya P&cittiya under another category. The second 
seems to be only a special application of the first and in 
the Thibetan version of the P&timokkha the second rule is 
excluded. °° Rules 67 and 45 also of P&cittiya are 
comprehensive enough to cover rules 27 and 30 “ of the 
same section. Rhys Davids and Oldenbcrg have uttered, 
a warning against the attempt to trace in such irregulari- 
ties in arrangement which may very well be due to want 
of literary clearness in the compilers, any historical 
argument. '° But these irregularities show in the first 

(the oflencei being moreljr oxproaeed bjr a locative caeo dopenrlont on PSeilliyam) 
at the commencoment of such a vagga." — Vinaya Texts, PL I (S.B.E., Vol. Xlll), 
Intro, p. zir, 

Jo pana bhikkhu jSnam eanghikain lAbham parinaiain puggalaasa parinSmnyya 
pSoittijam. 

■ ' Jo pana bhikkha jiinain langhikam lAbham parinatam nttano parinimejja 
nirnggiyam ii&oiitiyain. 

■* See 8o~aor-th%r-pa (J. A. S. B, Vol. XI, Nob. 3 and 4, March and April, lOlC), 
edited by S. G. Vidyabhusan, p. 32. 

** I Jo pana bhikkhu mitugamcna Baddhiin aambidhSya okaddha namaggam 
patipajjoyya aniamaso g.imintirampi plcittiyam Pao. 07 : Jo pana bhikkha 
mBtngftmona aaddliini oko okaya raho nisajjani kappeyya Pacittiynm, Pdc. 45. 

** Jo pana bhikkha bliikkhuniya saddhim Bambidhaya oka ddhanameggam 
patipajjoyya antamaso gamantarainpi anntra Baniaya pneittiyam— > Pec. 27 ; Jo pana 
bhikkha bhikkhnniya aaddhiin oko okaya raho niaajjam kappoyya paoittiyam Pflf. 30. 

“ The irregnlariticB in arrangomont may very well be dne to want of litcraiy 
cleernosi in the oompileri of the proBont Form of Confeiaion, and it would I o 
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place the origiaal elasticity of the code, and in the second 
place, they become circumstantial evidence, taken together 
with other facts, of later manipulations of the code. But 
the FStimokkha, curiously enough, outgrew the form of a 
code and developed into a form of confessional service. 


hMardoM to tnuso in it »ny hiilorionl ugumanl'’.. Viaaya TtMt§, Pt. I (S. B. B., Vol. 
XIII), Intro. p.zir. 



CHAPTER IV 


'Peb Fatimokkua ab a Ritual 

In the previous chapter we have observed that the 
Buddhist Sangha originated as a mere sect of the Paribra- 
jaka community of the 6th century B.O. Its unity lay 
in adherence to a common Dhainma, but it had originally 
no special external bond of union. The Viiiaya which it 
recognised was not a special Buddhist Yinaya. This 
latter kind of Vinaya in its earliest form was probably 
settled at tho First Buddhist Council which is called the 
Vinayasangiti in the 11th khaudaka of the Cullavagga. 
It has also been shown that the earliest form of the Vinaya 
was the code of Patimokkha. The codified body of rules 
which was intended specially for the Buddhist Sangha 
Wiis advisedly called by this name (Patimokkha — Bond) 
because it supplied for the Buddhist Bhikkbus an external 
bond of union. The present ritual form of the 
Patimokkha was not its original form — the origiiuil was 
a mere code. It was only subsequently that it became 
the ground of a Buddhist ritual and was re-edited for 
that purpose. The Introductory Formuhr at the 
beginning and the Interrogatory Fortiona appended to 
each section were obviously later additions. 

The Buddhist rito of Uposatha, of which the recital 
of the Patimokkha forms the essential part, is at least as 
old as the Vinayapitaka. But it is certainly not as old as 
the foundation of the Buddhist Sangha itself. An earlier 
communal rite is referred to in. the story of Vipassi in 
the Mabapadana Sutta, and the later introduction of 
the Uposatha is also clearly admitted in Mabavagga, II, 
1. But the Uposatha ceremony was by no means a 
Buddhist innovation, for its germs may he traced in a 
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woll'known Yedic iustitution, vhich strikingly oxomplifios 
the dictum of Edward Gloddi stated as it is in an extreme 
form, that "in religions there are no inventions, only 
survivals.’” 

. The rudimentary idea in the Buddhist Uposatha service 
seems to be the observance cf sacred days. Bound 
about this, certain peculiarly Buddhist ideas have gathered 
together, e. g., the Buddhist Doctrine of Confession. But 
the rite itself which is, as I shall shew, a curious combination 
of certain distinct ideas, has passed through two principal 
stages. At first it was of a practical character, being 
one of the main regulations of monastic life, perhaps the 
chief instrument of communal self-government in the 
Buddhist Sangha. But this practical character and purpose 
of the Uposatha service afterwards evaporated. It 
became a mere ceremonial observance, serving the same 
purpose among the Buddhist Bhikkhus as the Holy 
Communion amongst the Christians, being nothing but 
the formal embodiment of the corporate life of a cenobi- 
tical society resident at an avasa. 

The observance of the sacred days is found in the 
Yedic times in close and inseparable connection with 
certain Yedic sacrifices. The days of the Full Muon and 
the New Moon wore from the earliest times in India 
regarded as sacred for sacrificial purposes. The Full 
Moon and the New Moon are effusively greeted in two 
hymns of the Atharvaveda.* The Yedic sacrifices of 
Paurnamusa and Darsa used to be offered on these days. 
As preliminary to these sacrifices the preceding days 
had to be kept holy by the intending sacrificer by fasting 
or partial abstention from food, as well as by retirement 
at night into the house in which the sacrificial fire 


^ See The Story of the Primitive Man, p. 186. 
» A.V. ni,79,80. 
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was kept.’ There is a legend in the Satapatha 
BrShmana, by no means peculiar or original, that on 
these days the gods come to dwell with the intending 
sacriftoer.* Hence these days, on which the Yrata 
ceremonies of fasting, etc., were obserred were called 
Upavasatba days (*upa* near and ‘Tas’ to dwell).' 
Tylor has pointed out the world-wide belief existing 
at all stages of civilization in the close connection 
between fasting and intercourse with gods.' So the 
Puritan poet of England speaks of “Sparc Fast that 
with the gods doth diet,” spiritualising perhaps what 
was an essentially material conception.^ Since primitive 
times the belief in ceremonial observances on these sacred 
Yrata days must have been one of the basic elements 
of Indian culture. One is tempted to think that this 
primitive belief embodied itself in a settled institution 
first among the adherents of Brahmanical culture and 
then the institution spread among all classes, even those 
who never fully abode by the Aryan cult of ritualism 
and sacrifice. This is suggested by the fiict that cere- 
monial observances on the Yrata days are very intimately 
connected with the Yedic sacrifices, but among those 
who are no ritualists and sacrificers, the Jainas for 
instance, the custom prevails with equal persistence. 
It is curious to observe how close the resemblance 
is between the Yrata ceremonies of the Yedio ritualist 
and the Fosadha ceremonira of the Jaina, though the 
reaeon for such observances, as stated in the Satapatha- 
Br&hmana' would not apply in the case of the latter. 

> B«e Satapatho-trShmana, 1. 1. 1. 8 (failing), 9 (partial failing), 11 (ntiii- 
ment at night into the fire-room). 

* Salapatha-bruhmana, 1. 1. 1. 7 ■ Ibid, 

* T^lor'i Primitive Culture (1891), VoL II, Ch. XVIII, pp. 410 ff. 

’ Milton : Jl Peneeroio, I. 46. 

* Vide 1. 1. 1. 8. 11, (The intending morifleer onght to fait beoanie the godi 
are nut jot feaited and he ihonld lie in the fire-home to keep the godi, who come to 
dwell, in companj). 
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Ihe Jaina retires on these sacred days into the Poaadha- 
9al3 just as the sacrificer would go into the AgnydigSirat 
and he takes upon himself the vow of th efour abstinences 
(upavasa), ow., from food (Ah&ra), from luxuries 
(Sanra-satksra),- from sexual intercourse (Ahrahma) 
and daily work (VySpara).® Similar abstinences are 
prescribed also for Buddhist laymen who celebrate the 
occasion by the observance of the Eight Silas. But 
among the religious mendicants the custom seems to 
have been different from what preyailed among the 
laity. Another form of sacred-day observance is 
related of them in Mahavagga, II. 1. The reason 
for this difference is not far to seek. The ‘ abstinences ’ 
were already implied in the assumption of a life of religi- 
ous mendicancy and some substitute bad to be found 
among them for these ceremonial abstinences which pre- 
vailed among the laity. Such substitute probably was 
found in religious discourses. 

In the Aruneyopanishad, the rehearsal of the Ara- 
nyaka and Upanisliad ‘ among all the V'edos ’ is enjoined 
on the Sannyasin.* It is also said in Mahavagga, II. 1, 
that the non-Buddhist Paribrajakas w'ould meet together 
and hold religious discourses on the sacred days of the 
month — aunatitthiyA imrihhajaks catiiddose pannarase 
atthainiyS ca pakkhassa sannipatitva dhammam bhasanti. 
This points to a custom among the Paribrajakas of ol)sorving 
the sacred days, though not in the manner of lay people, 
yet in their own characteristic fashion. On these days the 
Brahmanical Sannyasis would discourse on the Aranyaka 
and the Upanisliad, while the other classes of Paribra- 
jakas would expound their own canonical literature, 
transmitted by their teachers most probably by word 
of mouth. In this way religious discourses among the 

• Seo noernloV VeSaagadamo (BiWiolhocft Tndioa), nole 87 , 

IS 
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Faribrajakas took the place of the Yrata oeramonies among 
the sacriftoers. But it seems that the custom was but 
loosely followed among them, as the free, wandering, 
unsocial life of the Faribrajakas would not tend to the 
rigid establishment of any custom, and that is perhaps 
the reason why it is not mentioned more frequently as a 
rule of Faribrajaka life. The Buddhist Bbikkhus at any 
rate did not originally follow the custom of ceremonially 
observing the sacred days by religious discourses."* In 
the MahSpadana Sutta, the Bhikkhus meet together once 
in six years to recite a hymn which constitutes their 
Uposatha service." But the Bhikkhus afterwards adopt* 
ed the custom from other sects of Faribrajakas,” and its 
later introduction into Buddhism is further evidenced by 
the fact that we hear of “ ignorant, unlearned Bhikkhus 
who neither know Uposatha nor the recital of F&ti* 
mokkha." “ 

But though the custom of observing the Uposatha 
days was a common one from the most primitive times, 
the form which it assumed among the Buddhist Bhikkhus 
seems to have been peculiar to them. The Mahavagga 
story tells us that the non^Buddhist Faribrajakas would 
meet together and merely discourse on their dhamma 
(sannipatitva dhammam bhSsanti). The Buddhists were 
at first enjoined to observe the Uposatha in this very 
manner " and the form of confessional service was deve* 
loped subsequently. The frame of the Ffitimokkha, as 
it now stands, unmistakably shows that it was intended 
that during its recitation a guilty Bhikkhu should confess 


See quotation, Supra, 

See Chapter III. 

** AnnjanSmi bhikkhaTe oatuddaie pannaraee atthamiji oa pakkhana aanBipati- 
inn ti— Maha., II, 1. 4. , 

Uahavagga, II,— 17 ; 21. 2, 8, 4. 

AnnjlnKmi bhikkhaye oStnddaae pannaraae atfchami'jA pakkhaaia aaanfpatityft 
dkammam bhlaitun ti— Haha., 11, 2. h 
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hiB offence if he had not done so before. The preliminary 
Nid&na and the interrogatory portion after each section 
of the code carry this significance, and the addition of 
those parts to the code has completely changed, almost 
bcqrond recognition, the original character of the PAti- 
mokkha. It is' necessary to enquire into this doctrine of 
Confession which came to he incorporated with the code, 
transforming its character and investing it with a new 
purpose altogether. 

Now the doctrine of Confession has two branches^ 


a religious and a legal one, the first leading to absolution 
and the second to the assumption of penal proceedings. 
The religious confession called Exomologesis was an old 
institution of Christianity. In Buddhism also it is well 
recognised. In the Fatimokkha four offences of a light 
nature, called FAtidesaniyas, are described and a form of 
confession is prescribed on following which the guilty 
person obtains absolution from them. ITie scope of the 
doctrine of absolution on confession seems to have been 
afterwards widened and in Cullavagga, IV . 14, 30*31, any 


light offence (lahuka &i)atti) is said to lie set at rest on 
confession by the guilty Bhikkhu. The principle is 
clearly recognised in Cullavagga, V . 20. 6, where it is said, 
“Ariyassa vinaye yo accayam accayato disva yathadhammam 
patikaroti ayatiin samvaram Bpajjatlti,” as well as in the 
Nidanaofthe Fatimokkha: “ftpalti Svikfttabba SvikatS 
hi ’ss phasu hoti.” “ But there were graver offences for 
which confession would be no atonement at all. It is 
difficult to ascertain how these offences would be d^t with 
before Buddhist monachism had attained to that stage 
when each Bhikkhu was regarded as the member of a 
particular Sangba, subject to its disciplinary J««diction 
This was, as I shaU show in the next chapter, a later stage 


, >• Be* *• 

1" See Chapter V of the preeont tlieiie. 
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of derelopment and the procedure codified in the section 
on the Adhikarana-samntthas could not possibly be taken 
when eremitical habits prevailed among the Bhikkhus. 
The original codnl form of the Fstimokkha belonged to 
the earlier stage and it is significant that only one group 
of offences, viz., the Sangh&discsa, is mentioned as coming 
within the disciplinary jurisdiction of the Sangha and 
it is in the cose of this group only that certain penalties to 
be imposed upon thoBhikkhu even against bis will (mark 
the word, Akama, in “ tSvatiham tena bhikkhunS akilmS 
parivatthabbam,” etc.), viz., Parivasa and Munatta, are 
laid do\f n. In the case of the other offences, it is nowhere 
stated or suggested in the Patimokkha itself that the 
Sangha should have jurisdiction over them and no mode of 
exercising such jurisdiction is defined ;is in the case of the 
Sanghadisesas. In the following chapters, I shall trace in 
broad outline how settled cenobitical societies were evolved 
out of the original eremitical ideal with which Buddhism 
had started and how those societies or Sanghas came later 
on to exercise jurisdiction over each individual member. 
Prom one group of offences, the Sangha extended its 
jurisdiction over all the others, and not only the Sanghsdi- 
sesas but all offences were brought within the range of its 
disciplinary proceedings. Alongside of it, the procedural 
law of the Adhikaranasamatthas Avas gradually developed, 
and it -was at this stage when the jurisdiction of the 
Sangha was extended over all offences tliat the idea of 
legal confession w'us evolved. It led to the adoption by 
the Sangha of disciplinary proceedings with regard to the 
guilty member as apart from mere religious confession 
which led to absolution from the guilt confessed. 
Confession was the necessary pre-condition of almost all 
disciplinary proceedings,’^ and on failure to confess 

Na bhikkhavG npatinnAya bhikkunam kammnm kAtabbaifi (IIcrQ follows the 
enumeration uf iho difforont forms of discipline) Yo karoyya flpatti dukkatassa — 
CullavagKa, lY. 7. 
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(Kpattiy& adassane) the guilty niemher would he punished 
with suspension from the Sangha ( Ukkhepaniya Kamma)}^ 
The incorporation of the doctrine of legal confession 
with the code was a real necessity as without it the whole 
code would ho mere dead letter and no disciplinary 
proceedings could he taken upon it. Hence emphasis was 
laid on the duty of confession, which was indeed tlio centre- 
point of monastic discipline, and an adventitious solemnity 
was given to it ])y prescribing the performance of this duty 
on the ceremonially sacred days. We are thus in a position 
to understand not only how the Uposatha became a 
confessional service, but also why it seems to he peculiar 
to the Buddhists. It was the distinct outgrowth of 
Buddhist monastic life. Among those who followed 
the eremitical ideal of an unsocial wandering life, such a 
form of religious service would have little utility or 
significance. But curiously enough this practical 
character of the confessional service afterwards evaporated 
and the original idea of a mere ceremonial observance 
re-asserted itself. 

It has been already remarked that “ the whole fonn of 
the Pdtimokkha shows that it w'us at first intended that a 
guilty Bhikkhu should confess his offence during the 
recitation if he liad not done so before.” But in 
Cullavagga IX. 2, 1, the Patimokkha is ii>tordicted for one 
who has been guilty of any offence; the violation of this 
interdiction amounting to a Dnkkata. In Cullavagga, IX. 
1, 1, Buddha refuses to recite the Piitimokkha because the 
assembly is not pure. Tliis interdiction is implied in the 
custom of Parisuddhi before the Uposatha which is 
elaborated with several illustrations in klahavagga, II. 27. 
This was the very negation of the practical character 

*• CulIaviiRKa, T. 26. 1 (njiatliyS odatmnt ullheiMniiia-lnmmii)- 

*• Per Bhyi DaTida and OUanberg— See t'iaaira IWiO ( 8 . B. K.), Pt. Ill, p. SOS, 
lootnote. 
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of the Uposatha and the admission of its purely 
ceremonial character. From being an instrnment of 
monastic discipline, it came to be nothing more than 
the organised expression of the communal life of the 
lluddhist community. The unity of the resident monks 
at on ftvSsa was expressed in the common observance 
of the Uposatha service which could not be validly 
performed with an incomplete fraternity.” The 
variations which were marie on this rule of complete 
observance were rejected afterAvards at the Council of 
Vesali. ” If a new community was formed through a 
schism, the members of it performed independently three 
kinds of acts — Uposatha, Favarana and Kammavftoa. ” 
If on the other hand the schismatic parties afterwards 
coalesced, they celebrated their re-union by holding what 
was called a Samaggi*Uposatha.” Thus the Uposatha 
became, though never in form yet in essence, only the 
outward expression of the religious fellowship of a 
community of Uhikkhus resident at an fivasa. It thifs 
ultimately became among the Buddhists a ceremony closely 
resembling the Holy Communion of the Christians minus 
of course those rites in the nature of a mysterium which 
have grown into the latter from a range of primitive 
ideas with which Buddhism owns no contact. It is inter- 
esting to observe that even the Buddhist idea of Farisud- 
dhi before the Uposatha service is paralleled by a similar 
idea in early Christianity. Certain offences were held to 
exclude the guilty person from sharing in the Eucharist : 
these were three groups classified as (i) idolatry (including 

Cf, tlio diitinclion between Batjga Vjtosatha and Bamagga Uj/osatha — Malta, Hi 
14. 2. Uond this with II, 2. 4. wlicro the Uposatha cannot bo held in the absenco of 
a single Bhikkhu — unlesB (t) ho has dcclarod his Pnrisnddi or (ii) he has been inkeit 
outside the boundary of the AvAsa. It 'is laid down, '*na tfcra vaggena aniighnns 
nposatha katabbo”. (Soo Digha Nileayn, V, T. 8., Vol. I, p. 122.). 

** Cft Avtisakappa (Culla,, XIT, 2.8) — which is interdicted in Maha., H, ^*1' 

CnllaTagga, Yll, 6. 2. 

>> Maha., II, 30. 4 and X, 6.14. 
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apostacy), («*) adultery and (Hi) murder.** There is this 
difference however that the exclusion in Christianity was 
not revocable as in Buddhism. Even in the modem 
service of the Holy Communion, the follow ing provision 
is observed: " If any one of those (intending partakert 
of the Holy Communion) be an open and notorious evil 
liver, or have done any wrong to bis neighbours, by word 
or deed, so that the congregation be thereby offended ; 
the curate, having knowledge thereof, shall call him and 
advertise him, that in any wise he presume not to come to 
the Lord’s Table, until he hath openly declared himself 
to have truly repented, and amended his former naughty 
life, that the congregation may thereby be satisfied, which 
before was offended ; and that he hath recompensed the 
parties, to whom he hath done wrong ; or at least declared 
himself to be in full purpose so to do, as soon as he 
conveniently may." 


** Encyelopicdia liritanmea on Confettion (llth £i1.). 

See The Communum Service (from Boot of Common Frayer\ edited by 
the Right Her. John William Colcnao, D.U., Lord Uiahop of Natal (Macmillan 
and Oo., London, 1866), pp. 1-2. 
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CHAPTER V 

Thb Gitowrn or this Buddhist Ccenobium 

Saint Benedict divides monks into four classes— 
Cenobites, Anchorites, Sarabites and Oyrovagi.' Among 
the early Faribrajakas of India, though we find the other 
three classes, no Cenobites are found. The Faribrajakas 
are mostly of Anchorite ettm Oyrovagus character. In 
the Buddhist sect of the Faribrajakas too the cenobitical 
ideal seems to have been originally unknown. We find it 
expressly ruled out in a number of passages cited below 
which belong to an earlier range of Buddhistic ideas. But 
with the lapse of time and the growth of the Buddhist 
Sanghn, the communal life of the Bhikkhus came to 
gravitate more and more towards a coenobium. The 
contrast between the earlier eremitical and the latter 
cenobitical ideal struck Milinda and forms the subject of 
his enquiry in the 41st dilemma propounded to Nagasena. 
Milinda asks : — ’ 

" Bhante Nilgasena, bhOsitam p’etam BhagavatS ; 

Santhavato bhayam jatam, niketa jayatl rajo, 


^ Boo the RiiU of Snint Benedict, Cti. 1, tnnalatoil by Casqiiet In the King’i 
ClRHicBSorieH, ChattoniidWindna. Tho following Buniniiiry will saffleo : The oeno- 
bitoB aro those who live in a monastfiry under n rule or uii Abbot. Thi» Anclioritos are 
in effect thoBO who do not belong to any cenobitical Bocicty. The Sarabites nra 
nnBchooled and iindiBciplincd monks who ‘ lio to Goil by their tonanro.' The 
Gyrovagi aro those who move about all their lircs through various conntrioR, 'who 
are always on the move and never settlo down.* By anchorites, Saint Benedict 
specially alluded to the Syrian monks who pasBod from the iiionoBtory into eremitical 
life. Among the Indian Paribr&jakas, Sarabites were by no moana uncommon. They 
were those, who according to NAgaseiia, “ joined the Order in terror at the tyranny 
of Kings, or through fear of robliors, or liaraBsment of debts or hope of. gaining a 

livelihood."— Bee Toneknor's Milindapaaho, p, 32. 

• Bee Tonoknor’s Milindapanho, p. 211, 
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Aniketani asanthavam, etam ve munidassanamti. 

Pnna ca bhanitam : 

YihSre koraye ramme, vasay’ettha bahussute ti. 

• * « « 

Ayam pi ubhayokotiko panho 

taTiinuppatto, ro taya nibbahitabbo ti.” 

l?or the solution of such problems, it is only the historical 
method of enquiry, which a learned English writer has 
aptly called ' a key to unlock ancient riddles, a solvent of 
apparent contradictions, a touch-stone of sophistries ’ that 
can be really helpful. Eut of this, of course, neither the 
simple-minded King nor his eloquent preceptor knew 
anything whatever. The fact is that the Munisutta * from 
which Miliiula quotes belongs to a stage in the evolution 
of Buddhist communal life which had already passed away 
when the second gitlia was composed. Between the two 
intervenes a considerable period of evolution, of modi- 
• iication, development and growth. 

In numerous passages of Buddhist canonical literature, 
settled life in a monastery is not contemplated at all and 
the ideal life for a Bhikklui is set out to be a free, unsocial, 
eremitical one. In Mahavagga, I. II, we find Buddha 
insisting oil unsocial life in its extreme form— MR ekena 
dvo agamittha (Lot not two of you go the same way), and 
in Mahaparinibbana Sutta, I. 0, we find him declaring, 
” Yavakivan cabhikkhave bhikklui arannakesu senasanesu 
sSpekha bhavissanli, vuddhi yeva bhikkhave bhikkhanam 
patikankha no parihani ” (as long as the Bhikkhus delight 
in forest-seats, so long they may be expected not to decline, 
but to prosper). The eremitical ideal indicated here— a 
life of solitude and luirdship— is that set forth in the so- 
called four Nissayaa “ which constitute a curious formal 

» S .-0 Sir F«.lorict Pollock'. Oxford Mure, and Other Di.co«r,e., p. 4a 

* In Suitanipafa, 

® Mahuvafrgn 1, 30.4 niul 77. 
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Burvival in the Ordination ceremony of modem Buddhism 
from a stratum of primitive ideas which has long since 
worn away. In these are recommended to the Buddhist 
neophyte four ascetic and eremitical practices, ets., 
JBindiyalopa bhqjanam (mendicancy), PammkUlaoltvaram 
(clothing in oast-oS rags), Bukkhamulasenaaanam (sitting 
and lying at the foot of a tree) and Putimuttabkeuyjam 
(using urine as medicine). Exceptions to these practices 
are admitted, but not recommended.' The same eremitical 
ideal is insistently harped upon in the Sutta-nipSta which 
nartainly contains some of the oldest passages of primitive 
Buddhism.^ Thus the whole Ehaggavisana Sutta ' with 
its refrain, Eko care khaggavisSnakappo (Let him wander 
alone like a rhmoceros), is devoted to the exaltation of it. 
The same ideal is to be found also in the Sariputta Sutta * 
in which the Bhikkhu who is loath of the world and 
affects an isolated seat or the root of a tree or a cemetery 
or who lives in the oaves of the mountains is extolled.’' 
In many hymns of the Dhammapada and the TheragStha 

* These are called Atir§kalahho (translated as extra allowances). 

* About the primitiTC character of Sutta^nijpata, see Fausboll's Introdnotion to 
the Translation of Sutta^nipata in S. B. E., Yol. X, Faasbdll says : *'The collection of 
disoonrses, Sulta-nipSfa * * * * is very remarkable, as there can be no doubt that it 
contains some remnants of primitiro Buddhism. I consider the greater part of the 
Mahavagga and nearly the whole of Attbakaragga ns very old. I hare arrived at 
this conclnsion from two reasons, first from the language and secondly from the 
contents." The learned translator says further, " Wo see here a picture not of life in 
monasteries, but of the life of hermits in its first stage."— Intro, p. xii. 

9k the preface to the Fatto-aipafa (P. T. 8.), Fausbfill adds the HrtyanaTagga 
to Mahfivagga and Atthakavagga, (See p. lY.) The whole subject of the 
fdiaraoter of Suiia-mpata is discussed by Rhys Davids in SuddhM India, pp. 177-79. 

* Included in the Uragavagga. 

* Inolndad in the Atthakavagga which Fansbfill considers to be very old— see 
sufFa. 

See Fausboll’s SuMa-Ftpato (P. T. 8.)^ 968 : 

Bhikkhuno vijignoohato 
Bhajato rittam ffsanam 
Bnkkhamulam snsanam vf 
Fabbatanam gnhisu vS, 
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this praise of eremitical life is repeatedly echoed. The 
following hymn for instance recommends aloofness from 
the society not only of house-holders, but also of home- 
less Bhikkhus : 

Asamsattham gahatthehi anSgSrehi o’Qbhayam 
Anokasftrim apiccham tamaham brQmi brfihmanam.” 

Again, the ideal extolled in the following hymn has 
nothing to differentiate it from the ideal of a Brahmanical 
ascetic or SannySsi : 

Famsukaladharam jantum kisam dhamanisanthatan 
Ekamvanasmin jhSyantam tamaham brQmi 

brShmanam.” 


Unsocial life is again emphasised in the following : 

Ekassa caritam seyyo n’atthi bale saliSyita 
Eko care na ca papani kariyA 
Appossukko matang* aranne vS nSgo.” 


And, 

PikauLnam ekaseyyam ekocaramatandito 
Eko damayamattanam vanante ramito siyft.'* 

In the Milindapanho an old gQtha is quoted the antiquity 
of which is indicated by the curious legend that it was 
uttered by Brahma Sampati in the presence of the TathS- 
gata, as also by the fact that it occurs both in the Thera- 
gathft and the Samyutta NikSya : 

Bevetha pantftni senfisanSni 
Careyya samyojanaTippamokkhS 
• Sace ratim nSdhigacchayya tattba 
Samghe vase rakkhitatto satimft ti.** 


Bee renibAU'e DhamiMpada, No. 401. 
ibid. No. aaa 

*• Bee Tenoknor*! UilindapanhOf p. 402. 
p. 348, foofcnole 3. 


>• ibid, No. 305. 

* * ibtdy No. 305. 

Bee eleo Thi Quetf ion« of Jftltndo, Ft. 11, 
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The shelter of the Sangha, as is said here, is to he 
sought only by those who find no peace in solitude ; the 
unsocial life is preferred to cenobitical society. Tho 
ascetic eremitical practices mentioned above were classi- 
fied in later literature as the 13 Dhutangas. '* The 
practice of them was supposed to bring eKCCudiug great 
reward and Nagasena grows ecstatic over them. ' 

This ideal of life, it will be observed, is In perfect 
keeping with the rules of a wandering mendicant’s life as 
set forth in the Upanishads. The Aruncya says : “ 

“ The Yati or 

Saunyasi “ as a rule is to make his home by tho side of 
water, on sandbanks in a river or before tho doors of a 
temple or to sit or lie on tho bare earth. According to 
Jabiila, G, he should remain homeless in a deserted house, 
or a temple of the gods, on a heap of grass, or an ant- 
heap or among the roots of a tree, in a potter’s slied, by a 
sacrificial fire, on an island in a river, in a cave in the , 
mountains, a glen, or a hollow tree, by a waterfall or on 
the bare earth.” There can be no doubt that such un- 
social, ascetic and eremitical life was originally contem- 
plated by the Buddhists too. Afterwards it remained only 
as an ideal while the actual practices of tho Buddhist 
Bhikkhus diverged, more and more from it. As the avSsas 
were staked out, vihuras constructed, and cenobitical 
societies gradually developed and organised, the ideal of 
eremitical life was thrust more and more into the back- 
ground. Observe how the i’our Nissayas — one of the 
cardinal parts of primitive Buddhism — wore substantially 
modified later on in practice. Mendicancy was at first 

See ParivurOf passiiUi and elfiewhcrc.^ 

For a list of Dlintaiigta, eco Kern’s ifamnif, ]i]i. 7o-70. 

” Tho nrliulo of the Naramnvagga (pi*. 3*W-3fl2) is doFoted to an ozaltatiou of 
them. Notice Bpecially the 28 advaiitugcs tliat are sopposed to accrue from their 
obBorvanco. ** Boo ilrwiicy ope wwhed, 4. 

*■ DeuBsen’s The Philosophy of lh$ Upanishads^ pp. 380*881. 
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the rule. But the piety of lay devotees often alleviated 
the ri^urs of mendicant life. We hear of house-holders’ 
giving perpetual alms to the Sangha “ or making generous 
gifts of robes*' or keeping up at Yesali a regular service 
of sweet food ** or a high ofilchil at Court, a follower 
of the Ajivakas, providing the day’s meal for the Sangha.** 
It was indeed suggested by Bevadntta that accepting 
invitations was inconsistent with the principle of mendi- 
cancy.** When monasteries came into existence, the 
resident monks would receive endowments from pious 
UpAsakos,*" and sometimes Buddhist kings patronised 
monastic communities by remitting the revenues of a 
number of villages which was indeed a long established 
custom when Chinese pilgrims began to come to India. 
Thus mendicancy became optional, provision being other- 
wise made for the support of the Bhikkhns. To be an 
avowed Famsukula (sabbapamsukiilika), instead of l)eing 
a point of merit, was held to constitute a Dukkata.** 
The rule about living at the foot of a tree was modified, 
if not completely negatived, by the habits of monastic 
life. Medicaments also were liberally allowed and the 
whole (ith kbaudaka of the Alahavagga is a treatise on 
them. Thus the Nissayas, which are still recommended 
to a Buddhist neojiliyte, came to be virtually mere matters 
of taste and option : Devadiitta got no credit for enjoining 
strictness with regard to some of them." 


CnllarAgga, JV. 4, C. ** Afaliavajrifa, Vllf, 32. 1 ; 1. 33. 

•• Cnllavngga, V, J 4. 1. •’ CiiIlavsigRa, VI, 10. I. 

Tlio snggiHiioii i-H made iu t1io2iid. pTopo8.'il iiiadv by Devadaita, ri:.,yAvajTvam 
pindR|iAtikft auu, yo niniaiitanaiii ai&diyoyya vajjnin iinm |iliuBpyya (Cullaragga, 
VII, 3. 14). Tho iiropoaal of Devndatta about ii atricter rule of mendicancy ia in 
Rccunlance with the oIconios\ nary rules of tho Jaiiias (soo Sm/pw, Bk. 11, 

Lectaro I, Losaoii, ct sc«/.— in Jiicolii's Jnina Sutraff S. 11. E., PL 1, p. 02 !!.)• 

** This is attested by iiiiiiicpons dou.itive inscriptions, too iiuiiiorons to mention 
in detail here. See for oxaiiiplo tho Nasik and Karle cave inscriptions in Vols. VII 
and VIII of Spigntphia Indi ** Cullavagga, V, 10. 2. 

See tho story of Bevadattn in Cullavagga, VII, 3, elsa»i. 
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But all these significant changes notwithstanding 
it seems that the eremitical principle contended with 
and perhaps dominated over the oenobitioal principle for 
a long time and it may be that the earliest episode of a 
conflict between the two principles is contained in the 
story of Bevadatta, who appears to have attempted unsao< 
oessfully at a revival of the older ideal. Even after the 
institution of monasteries, numerous Bhikkhus retained 
their eremitical habits living in forests, feeding solely on 
alms, dressing in cast-off rags, and possessing only three 
pieces of cloth, (arannaks, pindap&tikS, pamsukoliks, 
teclvarika).” In Cullavagga, YlII, G, certain rules are 
laiH down expressly for Arannaka Bhikkhus. The story 
of Dabbo (Culla. lY. 4, 4} is an illustration in point. 
Dabbo is appointed chamberlain (senasanagahSpaka) of 
the Svasa and he is approached by many Bhikkhus asking 
for seats (senasana). We should ordinarily expect the 
‘ Bhikkhus to lodge together at a monastery. But in the 
story, the Bhikkhus ask for senSsanas at different parts 
of Bajagaha lying wide apart, which betrays clearly the 
survival of the old preference for individualistic and 
eremitical habits of life. 

In the all top meagre accounts that have been left to 
us of the Sramanas by the Macedonians and the Greeks, 
we come across no reference to monasteries till we reach 
Bardesanes in the latter half of the second or the be- 
ginning of the 3rd century A. D. Bardesanes is reported 
to have said of the Shamans, that * they have houses and 
temples of a royal foundation and in them stewards who 
receive from the king a certain allowance of food.'” 

*■ MahavaggA, VII, I. I ; Cullavagga, XII, 1.8; and alaewhero. 

** See MoCrindle*8 Andent India : Ifg Jnvaaion by Alexander ike Oreat, p. 169. 
The following note ia given by McGrindle : Acoording to Stobaone (who flourished 
probably at the beginning of the 0th century), an Indian embassy came to Syria in 
the reign of Antoninus of Emeaa (Elagabalna) who reigned from A. D. 218-222. 
The chief of this embassy Dandamis or Sandanes, having in Mesopotamia met with 
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The origin of Bardesanes's information may be safely put 
a few centuries back — ^for what was known of India by 
the Hellenistic world in the second century, A. D. was 
nothing but the echo of an echo. But a reference to 
monasteries like this is not to be found in earlier litera- 
ture, mostly composed though it is of cloying legends 
conveyed from book to book. For instance, Clemens 
Alexandrinus (200 A. B.) whose account of the Indian 
Gymnosophists is obviously a citation from Megasthenes’s 
lost work, Ta Indika, refers to the Buddhists as * philo- 
sophers who follow the precepts of Boutta and worship 
a kind of pyramid beneath which they think the bones 
of some divinity lie buried.*” Here the Chaitya is 
referred to, but no YihSra. Going back a little earlier, 
we find Kleitarchos (quoted by Strabo) saying: "The 
Pramnai (corruption of Sramana) are philosophers opposed 
to the Brachmanes and are contentious and fond of argu- 
ment. Tliey ridicule the Brachmanes who study phy- * 
siology and astronomy as fools and imposters.” ” Some 
of these are called the Pramnai of the mountains, others 
the Gymnetai (which might refer to the Acelakas or the 
Jaina Digambaras or the Munis,” nakedness being com- 
mon to different classes of ascetics and paribrajakas) and 

(flonridied in the later halt of the 2nd centnry and perhape the earlier 
half of the third), communicated to him information regarding the Indian Gjmnoao. 
phiata which Bardennea embodied in a work now loot, but of which the 
following bagment haa been preeerred by Stobaena from Porphyry.” The atory 
told by Stobaena, thoogli fall of circnmitantial detaila, aeema to be aomewhat 
legendary. 

KeOrindle’a AneitHl India : lit fneaai'en by Aletandtr iht Ortat, (k 71. 

Ibid, pp.01, 171. According to the lainaa, one who profenaad ‘angavidyC waa 
nob to bo called a Brahmana(t'«a«d**avan«, I.ec. xi— Jaeobi’a Jaina Sntraa, ii, S. B. 
K., p. S41). The practice of medicine ia condemned aa one of the low arta by the 
Bnddhiata (Jfohoparmibbono Snllanta, 27). Knowledge of aatronomy ia eaaenti- 
ally neceoaary for a Brahmin. In tho Jaina Uttaradhyayana, Lae, xxr, 7, A tlw 
knowledge of Jyotiahinga ia included among the neceaaary qnaliScationa of a aaerb 
Seial priaaL iJoi, 8th, ii, P 187). Bat aatronomicalobaerTatlonaareindlndediu 
the low orta in the jrahaparinibbSaa Suttonta, 2b. 

*• Uvnia are deto-ihed u Vitwamnlh or wind.dad in llip-rado, X. ISA 
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others again as the Piamnai of the city or the Framnai of 
the country. Kleitarchos must haye jumbled together 
here different sects and conditions of religious wanderers, 
but he does not allude to any habitation of any of these 
sects. Wo look in vain through all the contemporary 
Greek accounts, ‘ol)scured and blemished with fables,’ 
for a single reference to a monastery such as we find in 
the report of Bardesanes, though it conveys information 
to us not at second but fourth hand. The evidence of 
the Greek accounts however is purely negative and the 
sum-total of information that can be gathered from them 
is that for a long time after the Macedonian invasion 
Buddhist monasteries were neither numerous nor striking 
enough to attract the notice of foreigners. The view of 
viliSras taken by Nagasena in the 2nd century B. G., as 
his second argument in defence of monasteries,” is signi- 
ficant and suggestive. Nagasena says that the Sangha 
becomes easily accessible (sulabbadassana) by having a 
localised centre. His idea evidently was that the Vihilras 
were serviceable as head-quarters, so to speak, of the 
Sangha, the real communal life of which lay outside. 
In the Milindapanho in fact the eremitical ideal is 
upheld,”’ though monastic life is admitted as a fact. 
There is little occasion for doubt that the eremitical 
principle held sway for a long time even after cwnobium 
had been developed among the Buddiiist Bhikkhus. 

At first the Yiharas served as mere lodging-places of 
individual Bhikkhus. Tliey w'ere no monasteries, no 
Sangharumas, properly so called, but w ere rather like the 
lauras organised by St. Sa1)as in the Holy Land * Avherein 

Viliaro vijjamSiio *** Bulabha-dnssniiam (lassanakaiinTnaiii aniketo diiddas- 
BanA bhaviSBaiill ti (Tunckner'a Milindapanho^ p. 212). 

M, g., Yutlifl mahiSraja dipika aranne; tinafvahanam vA Tanagalianam rA niBBAya 
nillyitTA iiiigo ganiliAtii evain eva kho iiinhArAja yoginA jogAvacareiia vivokam Bovi- 

tabbani, etc vaBibhAvatn papunAfei— i6ici, p. 309. Thia ia qnoted only aa 

a typical pBaaage, 
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a semi-eremitical life was followed, the monks living in 
separate huts within the enolosure.* The vihfiras likewise 
were generally located in the pleasure-grounds (Aiftmas) 
of kings or of wealthy persons which were often marked 
off by bamboo-fences or thom-fences or ditches ** and were 
kept in order by a superintendent, empl(^ed by the donor, 
called Ar&mika.^ But some viharas were also built in 
the clearings of forests.” In these viharas the Bhikkhus 
could take refuge from the inclemencies of weather and 
climate, and that this was their original purpose is indicat- 
ed by the gathas in which Buddha thanked the Setthi 
of Bajagaha who was the fint to build lodging-places for 
the Bhikkhus.” The word, Yiliara, ‘ in later times 
almost always was used to designate the whole of a 
building where many Bhikkhus resided ; in older litera- 
ture, the dwelling-place, the private apartments of a 
single Bhikkhu.*” That the first viharas were of 
this character, the separate lodging-places of individual 
Bhikkhus, is borne out by the evidence of archseology. 
“The oldest Viharas,” says Ijfergusson," “consist of 
one cell only ; little hermitages in fact for the residence 
of a single ascetic. In the next class they were extended 
to a long verandah with one cell behind it, as in the 


■■ 8m CullaTagfi;*, VI, 3.10. 

•• See Mahavagga, VI. 15.2. 

*» See Mahavagga, I. 73 4. See alio description of the stately Viliers built by 
Udayi in the torul -Suttavibhanga. Snngh. 11. 1.1 : «1» VihSm bnilt fcrPelitn in n 
loieet— Commentary on Dfcnwmiijwcln (P. T. 8.), p. 8u, 1.13. 

as Sliani anhani pHtihsnti tato TillaniigSni ca 

Sirimsape ca mahase ca sisire cdpi Tntihiyo, 

Tato vlltiltapo ghoro sanjftto patihanniiti 
Lenat^an ca sukhattUan ca jhllyitnin ca vipassituni, 

VihSradanam samghasea aggaiii buddhon vauuitani 
TasmA hi pandito peso sainpassam attham atlano 
VihSm kirnyo r-mmo Towyotthn 

Onllaragga, VI, 1.6. 

»• Villose Itarii, Ft. n, p. »e®i 

.0 m Tempi., of Ii>«« 

14 
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example, Fig. I. As these had however several doors 
opening outwards, they probably were divided by parti- 
tions internally. In the third class, and by the most 
numerous class. Fig II, the cell expands into a hall, 
generally with pillars in the centre ; and around this the 
cells of the monks are arranged, the abbot or prior 
generally occupying cells at either end of the verandah.** 
These three types of monasteries ropresent with curious 
exactness the modification of the individualistic eremitical 
life and the corresponding growth of collective coenobium 
among the Bhikkhus. The sixty vihftras built hy the 
Setthi of Eajagaha in one day must hare been vihftras 
of the first type.*^ But vihSras of the second type also 
are frequently referred to in older Pali literature : the entire 
monastery consisting of the whole rectangular structure 
being called Yihara and the separate cells into which it is 
divided called Parivenas." In older Pali literature, the 
word, Yihara, is used promiscuously to signify either the 
first type or the second. A vihara may thus mean the cell 
of a single Bhikkhu {e. g., the vihSra of the Upajjhftya)" 
or an entire dwelling-place with several cells. Thus 
it is said, that a vihara might be built for a number of 
Bhikkhus or for a single Bhikkhu.^ But the third 
type of monasteries is not alluded to in early Pali litera- 
ture, and the Bhikkhus are put to curious shifts for 
want of it. The inconvenience of the absence of a hall 
where the whole body of resident monks could be 
gathered together was very much felt in connection with 
the Uposatha service. The service used to be held at 


Callavagga, VI. 1.4. 

** E. g., 'Yihlrena Tihlram pariTenena parifenam upaiamkainiiTl Bhikkhu 
pucohaii’ (MahaYagga^ YJ, 36.4); 'mama Yibiro mama pariYeuam’ (Faub5iri 
Dhamnupada, p. 281). See other ezamplee giren hy Ohilden nndor Parifenam in 
hie Dief loaary of ih§ Pali Language, 

See Mahayagga^ I, 25.14^ ei aeg, 

«« See Mahafugga, IH, 6 8, etc. 
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first in suooessive cells ; « then a whole vihara was set 
apart for the purpose which was called Uposathaghara 
(wrongly translated as the ‘ Uposatha-hall Yet a 
large part of the assembly had to sit outside and the 
limits, within which all the assembled Bhikkhos wonld 
be regarded as constituting the TJposatha assembly called 
TJposatha-pamukha, were artificially devised by land- 
marks.^ 

The transition from the eremitical to the cenobitioal 
manner of life was brought about by the institution of 
Vassa. Faribrajakas of all denominations, it seems, used 
to observe the rain-retreat. The rule for the Brahmanical 
Faribrajaka simply lays down that he should be 
during the rains." The period is stated in the Aruneya 
to be four months. The Jainas have more elaborate 
rules about the observance of the Pajjusan." The period 
commences when one mouth and 20 nights of the rainy 
season have elapsed, but it is allowable to commence 
the Fajjusan earlier, though not later." The Buddhist 
Bhikkhus also followed the custom of all paribrajakas 
and they had two periods for Vassa, the earlier com- 
mencing from the day after the full moon of Asalha and 
the later a month after that date, the double period being 
probably of very ancient origin." This custom of observ- 
ing the rain-retreat was in its origin presumably nothing 
but an enforced necessity in the tropical rains of northern 


•• MalwTSggB, 11)8.1. 

*• and, II, as. 

•• Ibid, II, 0.1. 

•• amtama. Ill, 13 i BaudhSvana, II, 8. II, 20. HanulalU wplaint mAA 
in Oanlam., » I «o nol told whether the Bhik 

khn wai to Uto alone or in company dorinp thia period. 

,« gc, Jataa 8ulra$, Ft. I, pp. 896.311 (Rnlce for Vatin). 

•® Ibid, pp. 296-97. ..... 

“ Haharagiia III, a2 Boo Bhya Uavida and Oldonberga note thereon in 

Fiaapn Terf*. Pt. 1, p. 300, footnote 1. 
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India trhen wandering about was a physical impossibility.** 
But it seems to hare assumed with lapse of time some sort 
of ceremonial significance. It is obsorred by anthropolo- 
gists that “when the original purpose of a tiling is 
forgotten or mystified or when the use of it is restricted 
to a class, time and authority combine to invest it with 
sanctity.” “ The rain-retreat of the Paribrajakas is a very 
good illustration in point. In its origin it had a practical 
purpose. Begularly at a certain season of the year the 
religious wanderer was forced to take up a local habitation. 
As the habit emerged into self-concsiousness, it hardened 
into a custom. The original purpose came to be lost sight 
of more and more and the custom gained a correspond- 
ing accession of sanctity. It thus came to be formally 
enjoined as an indispensable observance for a Sannyasi, 
Yati or Bhikkhu. The details of the custom however 
as it obtained among the Brahmanical Paribrajakas are 
obscure, and we are not privileged to know whether they 
lived during the rain-retreat separately or collectively. 
But the Jainas and the Buddhists at any rate spent the 
rain-retreat in collective bodies. In the Mahaparinibb&na 
Sutta, for instance, Buddha calls upon the Bhikkhus 
to spend the Yassa “ each according to the place where 
his friends, acquaintances and inmates may live ” round 
about Yesali (samanta vesSlim yaths-mittam yatbs- 
sandittham yathS-sambhattam vassam upetha}.** 

Out of this institution of rain-retreat which must 
have existed among the Buddhists from the very begin- 
ning, the Avasas afterwards originated. The ftvasas were 
originally colonies staked out for the purpose of sojourn- 
ment by the Bhikkhus during the rain-retreat. It was 


** The tropieel imini may heva been more tormideble in the 7th, 6th end 6th 
oentnriee, B. 0. in Nerthem India when large trncta were eorered with jnnglee. 

•• Per Bdward Oiodd in the Story of tho JVtmtd'w Man, p. SO. 

•* II, S8. 
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only during the period of the vassa that the Bhikkhu 
had right to a Sen&sana (seat) at an ftTSsa.** To these 
ftTfisas flocked from all quarters Buddhist wandering 
mendicants during the months from the middle of AaAdha 
or SrSvana to the middle of Kartika. During these 
months therefore the Buddhist Paribrajakas were split 
up into separate bodies residing at different Avasas, and it 
was thus that the AvSsa came gradually to be the unit of 
Buddhist communal life, the residents in an avasa consti- 
tuting together one complete communion. The limits 
of the communion were definitely circumscribed. 

The limits (slmA) had to be fixed by a formal Heso- 
lution (natti) and would generally coincide with natural 
boundaries such as a mountain, a rock, a wood, a tree, 
a path, an ant-hill, a river or a piece of water,^ but they 
must not extend beyond three yojanas, nor to the opposite 
side of a river unless there were facilities for crossing.‘‘’ 
, Where no such boundaries could be fixed, the boundaries 
of the village or of the market-town (gSmasIma or nigama- 
sImS) would serve the purpose.” In a forest the commu- 
nity of residence would extend to a distance of seven 
abbhaniaras, A river, sea or natural lake could not be a 
boundary. (Observe an inconsistency here.) In a river, 
sea or natural lake the limits extended as far as an average 
man could spurt water all around.” Two boundaries 
must not overlap and one must not encompass the other : 
an interstice must be left between them.” An Avasa 
was in this way converted into a definitely circumscribed 
colony of Bhikkhus. Its corporate communal life was 


CttllaTaggfti VI, II. 3 ; anujinimi bhikhhave TMrinani temiaam iwtibShitnm 
ntnkSUiB no patibShitam tL 
•• HikhftVHSa, II, 6. 

IbM II, ?. 1. and i. 

•• IM, II, lt.7. 

•• nid,’tupn. 

•• aid, II, la 1-t. 
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expressed m the congregational Uposatha seryioe, in 
which all the residents of the ftvasa were bound to join 
either by personal attendance or by a proxy to whom 
the Chanda or consent of the absentee member had 
been declared.” If one could not join in the congre- 
gational service, he must for the time being remain 
outside the boundary.** Emphasis is laid on the com- 
pleteness of the fraternity present at the congregational 
service the holding of which with an incomplete com- 
munion would amount to a Dukkata.** If robes were 
given to a boundary (sima), they must be distributed 
among aU Bhikkhus residont within it.** There existed 
however some ftvasas which shared all profits in common 
(samanalfibha) and when a gift of robes was made to 
one of them, it was divided among all ** — a custom 
which reminds us of the grouping of monasteries into 
congregations or orders among the Black Monks of the 
IStli century. But this idea was not fully carried^ 
out in Buddhist monachism. At the periodical distri- 
bution of robes i^ain common residence in an avgsa 
as well as the condition of the Bhikkhu’s clothes was laid 
down as a necessary condition (Falibodha of Kanthina).** 
The avasas thus came to be definite congregational 
organisations, each self-contained within its own boun- 
dary. In later times each congregation began to develop 
a distinct and separate individuality of its own, but 
in the beginning the avSsas must have fully shared 
in the entire, undivided life of the whole Buddhist 
community. 

Ibid, II. iS. 

•• Ibid, II, S4. g. 

Ibidf II, 24, 2., * na tn efa vaggeDA BBmghena upoMfcha kStobba Kireyy* 

ce, ftpatii dnkkatana.' 

Mahavagga, VllI, 32. 

•• See Meha¥agga, VI£I, 82. 1. (mStikS. No. 2.) 

** See Mahavoggai VI I, 13. (The two Palibodhaa are ClTara and Afflia). 
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It was in these primitive Avasas that early Pali 
literature had its origin and growth. In Buddhist 
canonical literature one comes across among legendary 
materials realistic descriptions of the sort of life lived at 
an ftvfisa. The night is far spent in one fivSsa in earnest, 
many-sided debate— some Bhikkhus reciting the dhamnw, 
the Suttantikas propounding the suttantas, the Yina- 
yadharas discussing the vinaya and the Dhamma-kathikas 
conversing about the dhamma." At the time when Svasas 
began to develop, the Bbikkbns had already come into 
a rich heritage of ecclesiastical laws, legal commentaries, 
hymns, fables and philosophic speculations which provided 
for them a none too inconsiderable intellectual pabulum. 
This cloistral learning went on being modified, developed 
and systematised at the ftvasas by the Suttantikas, the 
Yinayadharas, the Bhammakathikas and other profes- 
sors of monastic learning. The Fitakas were not yet 
closed and there was still ample scope for the play of 
original thought and speculation. “ It is evident,*’ says 
Bhys Davids, ” *' that at the time when the suttantas 
were put together as wo have them the legendary 
material current among the community was still in a fluid, 
unstable condition, so that it was not only possible, it was 
oonsidered quite the proper thing to add to or to alter it.” 
The origins of the titles, Suttantika, Yinayadhara, 
Dhammakathika, AgatSgama, Dhammadhara, Mfttikodhara, 
are obscure, but that they indicated different offices and 
functions and were not mere honorary titles is evidenced 
by the occurrence of these names in several inscriptiens,” 


** 8m KahaTagga, IV, 16. 4. 

** 8m Dialog*** </ SitddAa, Vol. UI, p. 866. 

** The f<dlowing inioriptiona for imteaeo which ere all taken from the StnpM ef 
Anenveti (Beport of the Atvlatologieal S*rv*g ef Southern India, Vol. 1, 1888) t 
(0 rfiiop«BkM«M ATa-rnneTeraM eteTsainiya— 

Of thefaawlediioiploof Aya-p., the Vinayadhata or Piafeasor of Vinaya-p. S7 
(No. S). 
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and there is little room for doubt that among the Bhikkhus 
there were professors and specialists who were regarded as 
the repositories of different branches of traditionary lore. 
Some of the leading features and ideas of early Buddhism 
may be presumed to have been erolved at the ftTfisas at a 
time when they shared the communal life of the entire 
Buddhist community in common. The old commentary on 
the Ffttimokkha, the formulation of Buddhist tenets {e.g.t 
Sattatimsa bodhapakkiys dhammB), the development of 
the idea of the eternity of Buddha’s religion by connecting 
it with Brahmanical mythological materials,” the didactic 
refashioning of current folklore (found often in the Fitakas, 
without the J&taka setting, to point a moral only) in the 
light of the world’wide theory of metempsychosis,” the 
invention of anecdotal stories and reshaping of traditions 
about Buddha for the purpose of using the authority of 
his name to support new rules or old practices, which led 
ultimately to the remoulding of the legendary setting of . 
the whole of Buddhist literature, the hymns of the Theras 
and',theTheris,of Dhamnutpada, Uddna, etc., — all these were 
the work of the primitive SvSsas. It should be remember* 
ed that the fivSsas, when all these many*sided literary 


(li) Sidha Odiparivenena raBikaw dhamaHalhileaia Bndhi — 

Of Bndbi the Dhammakathaka, efe., p. 94 (No. 3). 

(iti) lijranam mahavinayadharaia Aya-Badhiia pavaohi (ta)— Of the pnpil 

of Aya-Badhi, the Mahayinayndhara, p. 102 (No. 25). 

Of them, (ii) ie in Maurya oharaotera and must be very, very ancient. The other 
title! alee may be fonnd elMewhere. Of inch namea Rhye Davida aayi : " They apecify 
an ooenpation (aa we might any, John the Carpenter or John the Clerk)." Buddhist 
India, p. 167. 

B. g., the 'mythological Sattaa’ (e.y., Janavatahha Baftante) tranalated in the 
Dialogues of Buddha, Vol. Ill In the Snttanta joat named, in the laat paragraph of 28 
and in 20, omphnaia ia laid on the eternity of Bnddha'a religion which ia derived 
in 29 thna: Brahma Sanatknmara > yeBBavana> JanavaBabha> Tathffgata> 
Ananda> Bnddhiat monka and laymen > Mankind in general. 

** N. g., the atoryof DighCvn in Nahavagga, X, 2. 2-20; the beaat-fable in 
Cnllavagga, 71,0.3. No identification with a previoni inoamation of Bnddha ia 
made in theae fablea. 

0ee TyWa Fnaiitive Culture, Vol. II (1991}| pp. 11 ff. 
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AotiTities were soing on in them, had not yet hecome 
idiatinet, aelf-oebtred organisations. The Bhikkhus at the 
time lived a semi*eremitical life, the svSsas being resorted 
td as convenient shelters daring rain-retreat. For the best 
part of the year the Bhikkhus wandered about^ constantly 
meeting together at common meeting places and wayside 
rest-houses^* where there was free interchange of. thoughts 
and ideas. There were at that time no sectarian divisions 
.rooted to the soil like the Jotavaniyas, Puhbaseliyas, 
Aparaseliyas, BSjagiriyas, etc. Hence the intellectual and 
academic work of the SvSsas was the common property of 
the whole Buddhist community and, when later on sects 
began to arise among them, this old learning was recognised 
<*is the common basis of them all. 

The rules laid down in Cullavagga, VI. 11. 3-4, about the 
allotment of senasanas at an aviisa throw some light on 
the later growth of theavAsas. It is said that the 
'SenSsanas arc to be retained only during the period of the 
Vassa. In accordance with this rule there are two regular 
occasions for the allotment of seats, viz,, the commencement 
of the earlier and that of the later Vassa. But curiously 
enough a third, viz., the day after the PavAranA, called 
AntarSinuttaka (which is translated as ‘ that which involves 
giving up for the intervening period ’) is recognised when 
are allotted for the next rain-retreat in anticipation. 
This antaiAmuttaka allotment would be quite superfluous 
if residence at a monastery were really limited to the 
period of the rain-retreat. The Svasas from being shelters 
during the rain-retreat had become places of domicile and 
hence seats had to be allotted not only for the three or four 
months of the year, but also for the remaining months, 
llie modification of the wandering habit of the monks 
necessitated the second rule. The fiction, however, viz.. 


15 


See Biiye Devide’e BuddWrt India, p. 142. 
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that the avasas were intended only for rain*retreat and 
nothing more and that the Bhikkhns should be homeless 
beyond that period is piously kept up. The allotment 
which is really made for the non-vassa period is said to be 
mAdfl in advance for the next vassa period, which is 
unintelligible considering that for that period another 
allotment is provided for. 

With the gradual modification of the itinerant and 
eremitical character of the Buddhist Bhikkhus, the fivSsas 
came to be more and more distinct from each other, each 
having a self-contained and separate communal life. The 
original Catuddisa Sangha was permanently broken up into 
many aanghaa belonging to different ftvSsas and marked off 
from one another. Thus we find the corporate limits of 
each sangha carefully demarcated by a variety of rules and 
regulations. Among the 24 disqualifications which would 
disentitle a Bhikkhu to become the member of a sangha 
proceeding to perform an ecclesiastical act are two, vixi, 
'being of another communion’ (nanSsamvasaka) and 
' living outside the boundary ’ (nBnSsim&ya thita).” The 
protest of such a Bhikkhu at an ecclesiastical act is 
ineffectual.” On the eve of the rain-retreat no allotment 
of Sengsana was made for a Bhikkhu residing outside the 
boundary of the Bvasa (nissime thitassa).” 

Among the rules for the proper observance of tbe 
XJposatba, it is enjoined that a Bhikkhu on the Uposatha 
day must not change to an avssa (except under certain 
conditions) where there are Bhikkhus belonging to a 
different communion from his own (nBnBvfisaka) ” 
apparently for the reason that the Uposatha must be held 
with the Samanavasakas only which follows from 

IfalwTBggi, IX, 4. 2. 

'• IM<i,IX,4.7. 

'* 0till>Ti«8», VI. 11. 3. 

" MahaTtgga,!!, 36.4. 
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MahBTagga, II, 34. 10, et seq. On a similar principle it is 
laid down that a Bhikkhu on his Parivasa should not go 
away from one SvSsa to anotherwhereBhikkhus are living, 
but where there might be Bhikkhus of other communities 
(nSnSvSsaka). But the injunction is modified in the case 
of a change to a residence of Bhikkhus of the same 
community (sam&navSsaka) under certain circumstances 
(vis., if the journey took no more than a day).” The fact 
implied in such rules that a Bhikkhu, wherever for the 
time being he might choose to be, was rec(^nised as be- 
longing to that avAsa where he was bound to spend the 
rain-retreat (a senAsana would not be provided for him 
elsewhere) is interesting as throwing light on the process 
of growth of later Buddhist sects bearing place-names. 
Each avasa became a distinct centre of monastic life and 
canonical culture. We hear for instance of the Savat- 
thiya Sangha (Mahavagga, III, 13. 1), the Yesalika 
Vijjiputtaka Bhikkhus (Gullavi^ga, XII, 1), etc. These 
* separate Sangbas were in fact the cradles of the later sects 
h ffl ri" g place-names. It should be noted here in passing 
that the limits of an Avasa did not always or necessarily 
coincide Avith the limits of the Sangha. In Mahavagga, 
X, 1. 9, the (luestion is raised as to what would happen if 
two schismatic factions wanted to hold Uposatha and per- 
form ecclesiastical acts within the same boundary. It is 
held there that they are at liberty to do so, as they belong 
to different communions, though living in the same avAsa. 
Hence a distinction is sometimes drawn between ‘residence 
within the common boundary’ and ‘ membership of the 
same communion.’ The case discussed in Mahavagga, 
X 1 9 bec A^me however one of the ten theses (viz., 
avasakapP») dismissed 

in a somewhat cavalier fashion and in tacit contravention 


CullBTBggVi Ilf 1* 3* 
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ot the above text,’* on the authority of another text, «ts., 
II, 8.3. 

The growth of the early pre-MahSyfina Buddhist sects 
is a subject that still awaits investigation by a competent 
scholar. The genesis of these sects will probably be found 
to break up into a net-work of various causes. The 
process of their growth was certainly not unilinear. In 
Chapter V of the Mahavamsa are enumerated 18 sects, 
including the orthodox Theravada, which came into exist- 
ence within two hundred years of Buddha’s decease. Of 
them, the following sects derive their names from the 
places where they were to be originally found : — 

Gokulika, Cetiya, Himavata, Rsjagiriya, Tubbaseliya, 
Aparaseliya, Vajiriya. Some fresh local sect-names occur 
in the familiar standardised classification, viz.,"' Avantika, 
MahAvihara, Jetavaniya, •d.bhayag|].{vasin. 

Some of these sects are of Ceylonese origin, Cetiya, 
Abhayagirivasin ; others evidently originated in northern 
India *' ; others again are difficult to localise. The origin 
of such sects must needs be traced in the centralisation of 
communal life at different avAsas, which were self-contain- 
ed and self-governing, and developed later on distinct 

Rci> CiillavHg»fi, XU, 2.8. 

Sec Journal of the Bnddhiit TeM Sueieifj of Vtileutta, Vul. 1, Kt. Ill, |i. 18; 
HbyB UavidH's article un Llio Bv-ttdhisf Sects in .1. K. A. S., 1891, pp. 411 ff. anti 
1892, pp. 1-37, and Takakusu'a I—Tsiang, Intm., pp. xxiii-xxv. 

" ' Some liglit is thrown on the two aectH, Pnbbaseliya and Aparnaeliya, by 
thu Atnaravnti inacriptionR. Tlio two aocta orip^inated in the two famonH cave- 
vihlras of Dhanakataka. Not far from Dhanakataka waa Sanchi, the old name of 
which wiw Gctiyagiri. It wita even in the pru-Asokan ago a flouriahing scat of 
Buddhism (ace Rhya Davida'a BtMkist India, ]>. 28(1). It aeema that a aoct wna 
formed here called Cetiyavikla. In tho AmarSvati inacriptinna, the Oeliyavfda 
Hchool ia fruqnently inciitiouod. Sim Bejiort of the Amnspologieal Survey of Southern 
India, Vol. I, 1883, pp. KXMOl). Rhya flavidasaya ; “ 1'hu Octiyavuda school was 
very pmhnhly the auurce of the hcIiooIr of the Ka-atern and Woatern cavcR at 
Dhanakataka, aa itH imuie ocoura niicu on tho Amaravati iopo in the doacription of 
one of the dononh a nioiiiber of tho order, reaideiit in onu or other of theae mountain 
vihflroa ” (Sects of the Buddhists, J. A. B. B., 1891, footnote). 
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corporate character. We hare seen how completely the 
BuddhistH went back on the original eremitical and 
gyrovagic ideal. It in farther attested by the fact that in 
later times the Bhikkhus came to be differentiated from 
the Paribrajakas.** The Bhikkhus developed a cenobitical 
way of life which became their distinguishing feature 
marking them off from the other Paribrajakas who retain- 
ed their nomadic, itinerant habits. 

In the prolific and wide-spread legends of Barlaam and 
Josaphat there is a curious passage in which the Indian 
monastic system is declared to be an imitation from 
Esyph® The story of Barlaam and Josaphat is an 
Indian story put into shape by some early Christian 
writer. It is well-known that the out-look on history 
of the early Christians was narrowly circumscribed by 
religious prepossessions and prejudices. Every event 
in the world’s history vrta by them sought to be brought 
into connection with the central fact of Christianity. 
Anachronism was no bar to their systematic Christian 
interpretation of universal history. There is therefore 
nothing surprising in the fact that the inventor of the 
myth of the Egyptian origin of Indian monaohism gaily 
ignored the long period of nearly eight hundred years that 
intervened between its founder and Antony and Pacho- 
mius. Such tempting myths however though doomed to 
death are fated not to die, and we find even Sir William 
Jones speculating on the Egyptian relations of Indian 

Nftyyo eto bliikkliu |iaribb1jaka ' ii— Cnllavagga, V, 23 . 2 ; c/. also Pfeittiya, 
41 : Yo pana bhikkhu acelakasaa vS paribbAjakoua ya paribbftjikaya vi saliatthA 
khUaniyam vA bhojaniyain vA i^atlcyva, (Acittiyaiii. In the Suttauihlumgat loc pnssini, 

* paribbajaku* ii said to bu any person other than a Bhikkhu or Sramaucni. 

** Bee Boissonadn’s Text of Rirluam and Jo$ai}hat in Anecdota Orueea, 
translated in {uirt by Boberr. Chaitnen in the ' Puntbles uf Barlaam and Josaphat 
in J. B. A. 8., 1S91 : “ When inoimsterics rommcuticd to spring up in Kgypt and monks 
to assemblti in great iiuinbors .I'ld whim the report of their virlne and angelic life 

* * * came to the Indians, it aroused these latter also to a like zeal, so that many 
of thorn lea? lag oil took to tho wildernosi.’* 
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monasteries. It is nevertheless exceedingly interesting to 
notice the parallel developments of Egyptian and Indian 
monachism.** In Egypt as in India the institution of 
monachism was at first of a purely eremitical character. 
The life led by the earliest Egyptian monks in the deserts 
of Nitria, Cellia and Scete is known to us from Hktoria 
Monaohorum and the writings of Bufinus and St. Jerome. 
In Cellia, the cells of the hermits “ stood out of sight 
and out of earshot of one another ; only on Saturday and 
Sunday did the monks assemble for the services ; all the 
other time was spent in complete solitude, no one ever 
visiting another except in case of sickness or for some 
spiritual need.’* ” Here we have a resemblance to the 
individualistic habits of the early Buddhist eremites and 
the earliest form of the Uposatha service such as is des- 
cribed in the MabSpadana Sutta where the Bhikkhus 
having little touch with one another assemble from distant 
parts to hold the Uposatha together. But Egyptian mona- 
chism did not rest in this eremitical ideal. In Mount 
Nitria there existed a monastic colony closely resembling 
a Buddhist avasa, but here also the eremitical principle 
was predominant. In the Pachomian institutions the 
next stage in the development of monastic life in Egypt 
is reached. Under St. Pachomius the Egyptian monks 
became a true religious order, living under a Buie analo- 
gous to the Patimokkha code of the Buddhists. In the 
description of the Pachomian monastery at Banopolis, 
which has been left to us by Palladios, we observe ' fully 
constituted and indeed highly organised cenobitical 
life,’ ” such as existed no doubt in the later stages of the 
Buddhist Svasas, each being an organised self-contained 


For a lammaty acconnt of Egyptian iiionachwm, ico Cambridge Medieval 
Bietory, Vol. I, Chapter on Monattieiam (pp. 62U2(5). 

Sen ibid, p. 622. 

** See ibid, p. 524 
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and aelf-gOTeming colony. Thus the natural transition 
from the eremitical to the cenobitical life among the 
early Buddhists in India is exactly paralleled by the 
process of evolation follovred by the Christian monachism 
of Egypt. 



CHAPTER VI 


Tbs Intsrnal Politt or a Bodiihist Sanoha. 

The laws of polity by whicli the early Buddhist 
Sanghas were governed betray a remarkable maturity of 
development. They must have passed through many 
stages before reaching that completeness and perfection 
which characterise thorn in the Vinayapitaka. Many of 
these legal institutions did not surely originate and 
develop in the Buddhist Sangha itself. There must have 
been borrowing and adaptation, for, as Humboldt has truly 
said, ' Man ever connects on from what lies at hand.' A 
detached study of Buddhist institutions of monastic 
government apart from their external connections would 
therefore necessarily lead to an imperfect unhistorical 
view. As Tylor has said, “ It is always unsafe to detach 
a custom from its hold on past events treating it as an 
isolated fact to be simply disposed of by some plausible 
explanation.”* The general background of primitive 
Paribrajaka life together with the state-polities of the 
ancient Indians should therefore be explored in order to 
discover, if possible, the origins of these institutions. 
But the inadequacy of materials for this line of research 
is a great handicap, as will be explained in the next two 
paragraphs. 

The leading note of early Buddhist polity, as we shall 
see, was that of republican Church CU>vernment. If it 
could be ascertained how far it was characteristic of the 
other contemporary Paribrajaka sects it would give us a 
clearer insight into this peculiarity of the constitution 

* Primitive Culture (1891), Vol. I, p. 20. 
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of a Buddhist Sangha. It has been observed in a previous 
chapter that each Sangha or Gana of paribrajakas in the 
6th century B. C., had a recognised leader or SatthB, as he 
was called. Whether a line of succession would inevitably 
follow or some other kind of organisation would come into 
existence on the death of the first Sattha is an obscure 
question, the complete and satisfactory solution of which is 
impossible in the absence of more abundant materials 
tlian we now possess. We have indeed brief and scrappy 
sketches of the doctrines of some Faribrajaka sects in the 
Samanua-pliala Sutta.* Of these sects, our knowledge of 
the Ajlvakas is supplemented by other sources. They 
arc many scattered references to them in Buddhist and 
Jaina literatures, supplying for the most part little useful 
information. Besides there arc two systematic treat- 
ments of the Ajivaka doctrines from the Buddhist and 
the Jaina points of view respectively in the Sumangala- 
Yilasini by Buddhaghosa ’ and in the 6Ui Ajjayana of 
Uvasagadasgo.'* In the 15th Sataka of the Bbagavati 
Suita ' again we have a legendary account of the life of 
the founder of the Ajivaka sect, much garbled though it 
is by religious prejudice. But the Jaina and Buddhist 
writers are naturally more intent on refuting their 
dootrines than giving anything like an historical account 
of them, and the result is that though we know some- 
thing about the peculiar ‘ dliamma ’ of QosSla, we are 
totally in the dark about the character or organisation 
of the Sangha or Gana which he founded. The 
subsequent history of the Ajlvakas tempts but baflies 
enquiry, though their existence in the 3rd century, B. C. 


• In the Digln Nikijn i »e<‘ 17-88. 

• See Simonna-phala Sutta-vamuiu, (Bee Sumangala.tHa^ini, P. T. S., pp. 

ieo.166.) 

* Tbie ie treneWed in Hoernle'i VvStaga-Varao in Bibliotbccn Indicn Seriee. 

* SA BhagaruU Sittla in Bibliotbeon Indicn Seriei. 

10 
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is iudionted by tho mention of them in a few well-known 
inscriptions.' 

The records of the Jainas give us a better, though 
by no means satisfactory, view of the early organisation of 
their Order. The enumeration of the Ganas, Kulns and 
Sakhas in the Stbariravali cannot of course be regarded 
us historical in the absence of other evidence. But it is 
important and significant as showing that the * republican 
idea ’ did not prevail among the early Jaina community. 
" It is not quite clear,” says Jacobi, “ what is meant by 
Qana, Kula and Sakhs. Gana designates the school 
which is derived from one teacher ; Kula the succession 
of tcachcra in one line ; Sakha the line winch branched off 
from one teacher. These terms seem to be disused in 
modern times, for the four principiil divisions called 
after Nageudra, Chandra, Nivritti, and Yidyadhara ara 
generally called Kulus, but also occasionally Sakhas. 
They go buck to Vajra, according to soiui;, to Yajrasena, 
according to others. The modern Gaccha appears equi- 
valent with the ancient Gana.” ' In the organisation of 
the Buddhist community, liow'evcr, as reflected in tho 
Fitakas, this principle of ruling liegemony is conspicuous 
by its absence. In the .Taina Rules for Yatis, it is .said, 
for instance, “ As the venerable ascetic, ^lahuvlra, com- 
menced the Pajjusan when a month and twenty nights 
of the rainy season had elapsed, so the Ganadharas com- 
menced the Fajjusan when a month and twenty nights 
of the rainy season had (dapsed. As tho Ganadharas 
have done, so tho disciples of the Ganadharas have done. 
As they liave done, so the Sthaviras have done. As they 
have done, so do tho Nirgranthu Sramanas of the present 
time.” ' It would be ditncult to cite a parallel passage 

'* 8i.*o ilu: Cave i>u'Ji(.'utiiinsi,of Uuk: niilia. 

' Jacolii’s Join I Sill) at, S. B. t., l‘t. I, ii. 288, footnote 2. 

• Ibid, p. 20a • 
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from the Vinayapitaka. In early Buddhism in fact, the 
idea of a succession of teachers is definitely rejected, 
though it managed to edge itself into it later on. In the 
Introduction to the SamantapiisadikA, Buddhagosha names 
a succession of teachers (acariya-paramparii) from Upali 
to Tisso, wlio handed down the Vinaya to the third 
Synod,® vh., 

Upali Uasako c’ eva Sonaka Siggavo tatha 
Tisso jtloggaliputto ca pane’ ete vijitavino 
Parampnraya Yinayam dlpo Jamhusirivhaye 
Acchijjamanam fmesum tatiyo yava samgaho’ti. 

The sense in Avhich Biiddhagliosha uses the word, 
acariya, here is unknown to the Vinayapitaka.'® Upali 
who stands at the head of tlie list is nowhera represented 
in early Buddhist literature as occupying any permanent 
official position as the Yinaya-teachcr of the Sangha; 
he was selected only for the occasion at the first Council 
to recite the Vinaya, being most learned in it, lieing a 
Yinayadhara. Buddhaghosa’s Acariya-paramparA (which 
is elaborated in later Buddhist literature), even if it may 
be regarded as analogous to tbc Jaina Sthaviravall, is n 
much later idea, alisent in early Buddhist literature and 
evolved most probably by Buddhaghosii himself in the 
5th century, A. D." It can throw no light on the ideas of 
polity of the early Buddhist Sanghas. 

The transition of the Sangha, after the death 
of the first Sattha ‘ from a monarchical to a i-epublican 

• Pee 01tleiil»orfy*ii VinaijaitihikatHf V'ol. Ill, p. 313. 

An 'acnriyii ' in the Viiiiiynpitakn in llic iiiBtrnctor nf nii individual Bliikkhu 
or a limited uuiiilicr of HhikkhnP. Ho doi®8 not preside over a wide circle of pupils. 
He siiiiids not in reliition tu the Sangha, hut to individiiiil Khikkhiis whom he 
wntchoa over. By ‘aiariyu* in ihe iwBsnge refiTreil to, Buddhiighosn means sonie- 
Uiiiig quite different from this. Buddlinghosa iittrihutes to tlie position of an 

* dcariya * soinetliing of a public character. 

* ' For nn iutfirestiiipf u >ie on Bnddliagliosa’s native place hy the late Prof. 
llariiMtb Pe, BOO BiuhWm, fHMiifiw n».l Jfo'lf". p. »>». footnote. 
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type ’ ” as Oldenberg felicitously puts it, seems therefore to be 
rather peculiar— no analogous idea being found in Jainism 
and none surely in Hinduism. Of the Ajivakas and other 
sects, wo know next to nothing on this point. On the 
idea of a succession of masters the canonical literature 
of the Buddhists is far from bjing silent. It is likely 
tliat the question was agitated among the Bhikkhus in 
early times and the emphasis with which it is answered 
may have been due to its having been seriously 
propounded at some time. In Cullavagga, VIE, 3.1, 
Devadatta praposes to Buddha that as he has grown old 
and is near the end of his life, he (Buddha) should hand 
over the leadership of the Sangha to him (Jinno 
d&ni bhantc bhagavS, « * • mama bhik- 

khusaiigham nlssajjatu, aham bhikkhusangham parih&ri* 
ssamiti). But Buddha retorts with the reply that he 
would not hand over the leadership of the Sangha even 
to Sariputta or Moggallana, much less to an evil person 
like him. Iii the M-iliApariiiibbilna Sutta, xVnanda 
expresses the hope that the TathAgatsi will before his 
decease levavo some instructions regarding the Sangha 
(na tSva bhagava p.arinibl)ayis.sati na y&va bliagava 
bhikkhusangham urabbha kincid eva udfiharatlti). 
Buddha in his raply strongly i-epudiates the idea of a 
successor to him le^iding the Sangha and his words are in- 
tensely emphatic — Atta-dlpii viharatha attd-sarana ananna- 
sorana dhamma-dipa dhamma-sarana aranna-sarana. Bud- 
dha even goes so far ns to say — “Tathagatassa kho Ananda 


> * “ Tho Orilor of Buddhist presoiitSi so Ion;; ns tho Mnstor is iiUfo, a anion of 
teacher and Bcholnra after the Brohiiinnical model. The transition of anoh a com- 
munity, so to speak, from n nionnruhical typo to a ropnblican, its passing lomehow, 
when tho teacher dieH^ into a oonfedeniuy of independent nieinbera oziating lido by 
aide, is wholly unknown to the religions lystemii of tho Biahmang. Thia eery tran- 
sition hai completed itiolf in Buddhiim." — Oldeubeig’a BitddKa (translated by 
Hoey, 1882). 

Bee II, 24-26. 
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na eyam hoti ‘ Aham bhikkhu-sangham pariharissamlti ’ tS 
' Mam uddesiko bhikkhusangho ’ ti vft.” The inconsis- 
teney of this with another statement made hy Assaji has 
already been noticed. The obvious explanation is that 
the idea that there was no leader of the Sangha, no 
one on whom the Sangha was dependent, came to the 
fore after the death of the first master (Sattbs), and 
this later idea is put into the mouth of the Buddha in 
the Mahftparinibbana Sutta. No successor to the original 
Satthfi was recognised. 'Ihis is made more clear in 
MahSparinibbAna Sutta, VI, 1. 1 : “ Siya kho pan 
Ananda lumhskam evam assa : atitasatthukara i>avacanam, 
n'athi no sattha ti. Na kho pan’ etam Ananda evam 
datthabbam, yo vo AnancLi mayil dhammo ca viiiaj o ca 
desito pannatto so vo mam’ accayena satthA.” This is 
further elucidated in the Gopnka-MoggallAna Sultanta 
in the Majjhima Nikaya “ where Vas^kara asks Ananda 
whether Gotama has marked out any particular 
Bhikkhu who should bo the refuge of the Sivngha after 
his death. Ananda answers in the negative. Vossakara 
then asks whether any one has been subsequently 
nominated in that behalf. Being answered in the negative, 
he asks how unity can exist among the followers of 
Gotama. Ananda answers, “ There is no want to us of a 
refuge, 0 Brahmana ! we have a refuge, the Bhainma.” 
Evidently the republican organistition of the Buddhist 
Sangha was somewhat incoinprehensiblo to outsiders. 

When, in course of time, the original Catuddisa 
Bhikkhusangha had broken up into several monastic 
communities (sanghas) belonging to different AvAsas, 
the ‘ republican idea ’ was consistently maintained. In an 
early Buddhist Sangha there was no one answering to an 
‘abbot.* One who aspired to such a position in an AvAsa 


»• Cited by O'dMibwtg^ee BiuMba, p. 341, footnote. 
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was condemned as a fool.*’ Eor the conduct of the 
affairs of the Sangha— its trials, delibemtions and other 
business — a learned and virtuous person among the 
community would Ix) appointed president. But his 
character w'us strictly representtitive. “ If he is charged 
with a mission, he takes it upon himself properly, and in 
the business of the Sangha, he does what they tell him ; — 
when a number of Bhikkhus despatches him somewhere 
he obeys their command, but he does not think thereupon, 
‘It is I who do this’” (Buteyyakammesualam samuggaho 
sanghassa kicceau ca ahunam yaths, Karamavaco 
bhikkhuganena pcsito uham karomiti na tena mannati).*' 
It is said of Laufranc that housed to read ‘o ’ in ‘ Bocere’ 
short at the bidding of his ignorant superior.” Such 
an incident would be inconceivable in a Buddhist Sangha. 
The point as to whether the Upajjhaya or Acariya should 
be unquestioningly followed was raised at the Council of 
Yesali and was ruled out. (Cnllavagga, XII, 1.10 — Acinna* 
kappa). There is no place for such obedience as is insisted 
on, say, in the Regula BenedicUi in the whole of the 
Yinayapitaka. 

Deference is limited to respectful attention to seniors, 
apportioning of the best seats, vt'ater and food according 
to seniority, not taking the same seat with a senior, etc.” 

* ^ Asatain bh&Tnn icchoyja purekkhaimn oa bhikkhaBU, Amaeau ea iaaaryam 
pujil parakulesu cii.— Vanaboll’s Dhammapada, Nu. 73 (Hftla-vagf^a). 

Mabavapf^a, X, G.3. 

' ' For thii well-ki&uwii incident of roonaBtio hiitor j, boo Maitland'B Dark Ajfie, 
p. 178. 

See Cli. y of tlio Rule of Saint Benedict (Gnaquet'a tranilation). Seo Gibbon 
on obedience of the MonkH in Ch, XXXVII of Decline and Fall. "A blind BiibniiHBion 
to tho cominanda of the sibbot, however absurd or even criminal thoy might aoam, 
was the ruling principio, tho first virtne of the Rgyptian monks ; and their patience 
was frequently exorcised by the most extravagant trials ’’—See Decline and Pall (The 
World’s Classics), Vol. IV, pp. 77-78. ■ 

See Cnllavagga, VI, 64 — ’’Anujanirui bhikkave yathaviiddham abhi?adaiiAin 
poccutthanam aiijalikammani sAmTcikaraniaiii aggilsanani nggoduknin aggapindam," 
and ihkl^ 13. 2. 
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It is this kind of courteous and attentive deference to 
superiors and elders that is recommended in the MahS* 
parinibbana Suttanta, 1, 6. , e.g . , YAvakivan ca bhik> 
khave bbikkliil ye te bhikkhQ thera ratannQ cirapabbajitft 
sangba-pitaro sangha-parinayaka te sakkarissanti gurukar- 
issanti mancssanti pujessanti tesan ca sotabbam manni- 
Bsanti vuddhi yeva bhikkhave bhikkhunain patikankhS 
no parihAni. 

The idea of the paramount authority of a person — a 
recognised head, a spiritual dictator, an abbot or a gana- 
t/Aora— was foreign to the republican constitution of an 
early Buddhist Sangha. The republican church govern- 
ment of the early Buddhists seems to be somewhat striking 
in its originality. But the fact must not be forgotten that 
the political constitution of many tribes of north-eastern 
India in early times whence Buddhist Bhikkhus wore largely 
recruited Wiis of a republican ty|)e. ^ People were 
quite familiar and converssiut with free institutions like 
voting, committee, popular tribunal and collective legis- 
lation, and if many of them were readily transplanted in 
the constitution of the Buddhist Sangha, there would 
be nothing surprising or unnatural in the fact. 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has ha'/arded the conjecture 
that “the Buddhist brotherhood, the Sangha, was 
copied out from the political Sangha, the republic, in its 
constitution.” But this remains a conjecture only, 
though by no moans an improbable one, in the present 
state of our knowledge. As wo have said above, our 
knowledge of the constitution and organisation of other 
contemporary sects of Paribrajakas, which might probably 

** Hhy* Daviil* mys : ‘ Tlw onrliMt Budilliiiil rocordf rowal the inrriTal, aide 
by aide with more or lose iMiworfiil monarrhipa.ot rcpnldira with either complete or 
modiSed iiidepondenco.” -BaJ i' Imlin, p. 2 . See alao pp. 19 , 22 . " Bepabliea aiw 
moutionod in varioiia S.iiHkrit workn.” -K. l>. JayaewKl'a da /efrodacHoa te 
Hiada I’ulity (.Modern Ueviow, May, 1913 , p. 587). See iln'./.'pp. 53i-6-tI. 

• ‘ do htroduction to Hindu I'idily, (Urdini Keview, Juno, 101.7). p, fiO-t 
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have inflaenoed the BuddhisI: Sangha, is extremely 
defective. 

A primitive SvSsa was a republican colony of Buddhist 
Bhikkhus as directly democratic in its constitution. as any 
city-state of ancient Greece. The Government was based 
on universal suffrage and every duly qualified member had 
an equal right of participating in it. Any transaction of 
the monastic community which might affect the Sangha 
in any way was called a Sanghakamma. There were 
various forms of Sanghakamma, a classified list of the 
more important of which is given below : — 
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For the tranaaction of a Sanghakamma, it would be 
necessary to assemble together the whole Sangha. Any 
one not able to join in it must either remain outside the 
boundary of the avSsa or send his consent through an- 
other which was called Chanda.^ The completeness 
of the assembly is insisted on, and in the Mah&parinibbana 
Sutca one of the safeguards against the degeneration of 
the Sangha is said to be the holding of complete assem- 
blies for the purpose of transacting Sanghakammas " A 
complete assembly for the purpose of the various Sangha- 
kammas is defined as one consisting of : — 

(t) four — ^for all acts except UpasampadS, FavftranS 
and Abbhana. 

(ii) Five — for all acts except UpasampadS in border 
countries, and AbbhSna. (“ In such Border 
Countries, I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the Upnsam- 
pads to be held in a meeting of only four 
Bhikkhus besides the Chairman who must be a 
Yinayadhara ” — ^Mahavagga, V, 13.12 ; For the 
boundaries, see ibid). 

(iii) Ten — for all acta except AbbhSna. 

(iv) Twenty and upwards for all acts. 

It is to be understood that these minima would consti- 
tute quorums, but not committees. The Iraundaries for 
example of an avSsa have got lo be settled. Three 
Bhikkhus are present. They may not transact business 
unless another Bhikkhu turns up and helps to form the 
quorum. Suppose now only four Bhikkhus ate present. 
They may validly transact the business. Suppose again 
seven Bhikkhus are present. They may transact business 

** For the rnlea of Chanda which coincide with the rules of Parisuddhi, see 
MahaYBgga, IT, 23-25. 

** YAvakiYan ca bhikkhave bhikkhu samaggS ninnipatissaiiti samaggA vuttha- 
hilianti tamagga Mitghaknraniyani karia§anti viiddhi yora bhikkhavo bhikkhiinam 
pItikankhA no ptdHMni^MahajMiriaihhum Snttanta, i, (i. 

** See Mahavagga, IX, 4. 2. 
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only if all of them join in it : it would not be competent 
for four of them to transact the business apart 
from the remaining three, that is, by a committee, 
A committee is recognised only in one case, viz., the 
UbbKhikA form of procedure. The right of direct 
participation in the Sanghakamma inheres in each 
duly qualified member of an avasa and is very jealously 
guarded. 

Again, the minimum number must not be made up by 
any person under any of the twenty-four disabilities men- 
tioned in Maharagga, IX, 4. 2. Two of them deserve 
special mention, viz., (*) living outside the boundary 
(ntlnasimaya thita) and (it) belonging to a different SvSfa 
(nanSsamv&saka). That these two conditions were of 
later imposition is suggested by the following significant 
inconsistency. In Mahavagga, III, 0-0, certain excep- 
tional cases are contemplated regarding Vassa resid- 
ence. During the sojournment of the rain-retreat, a 
Dhikkhu at an avasa, for instance, desires Farivasa, 
Manatta or Abbhana, but owing to the shortage of the 
minimum number, according to the rules stated above, 
the Sanghakamma cannot be transacted. He invites a 
Bhikkhu to come from outside and 1)ecoine a Gauapfiraka, 
«. e., help to make up the requisite number. The out- 
sider is permitted, as an exceptional case, to leave his 
own place of residence during the Vassa and go to the 
place where he is wanted. Now such an outsider would 
be either under disability. No. 21 (nanasamvSsaka) or No. 
22 (nfinSslraaya thita). How could he act as a Ganapfiraka 
without contravening the provision of Mahavagga, IX, 
4. 2, el geq. ? The fact is that the idea of the distinctness 
of each avasa developed gradually as pointed out in the 
previous chapter and the rules. Nos. 21 and 22, must be 
read in the light of the history of the growth of the 
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The form of a Sanghakamma consisted of two ^rts — 
first, Natti (Resolution) and then, AnussavanS (Proclama- 
tion of the proposed act or KammaYKcA).” The inversion 
of this order would invalidate the whole proceedings 
ah initio.** The matter for decision by Sanghakamma 
was defined by a Rhikkhu in the form of a Resolution 
placed before the whole assembly — ' Ijet this (the matter 
defined) be done.' Then followed the Proclamation. Those 
who were against the Resolution were called upon to 
speak and those who were for it to remain silent. This 
Proclamation might be made only once when the act was 
called a Nattidutiva Kamma or thrice when it was a Nntti- 
catuttha Kamma. Some Sangliakammas belonged to the 
first order and some to the second and the observance 
of this distinction was essential for the validity of 
an act. 

To sum up, the following would bo the essential con* 
ditions of a valid act : ” 

(1) The presence of the minimum number competent 
to perform the act. This was a condition precedent. In 
other words ratification (anumati) by a member who was 
not actually present at the Sanghakamma given after it 
had been performed was invalid. This was decided at 
the Council of Yesali (Cullavagga, XII, 1. 10). 

(ti) The consent of all the absentees conveyed by 
Chanda. 


MahaYRgiKA, IX, 3. 2. 

** Obicrvo that the distincticiii, nuticed also by the learned tra&aliitorBi between 
Ihe aia' cases given in Maliava^ga, JX, 3. 7 and those in 3, 5 consists in the inversion 
of the Natti and the KntniiiarM. ComjMtro also 3. (I which sots ont all tho dements 
of a valid Sanghakamma. 

** The enameration la based on Mahavagga, IX, 3. 0 ” Nattidatiye ce 

bhikkhave kanime pathaniain nattiin tliapeti, pncchil ekRya konmavtcaya kammam. 
karoti, yffvatikft bhikkhu kaminapattA to ilgatft honti, chandarahSnam ehando fthato 
hoti, sammukhibhiitA na patikkosanti, dhammena samaggAkammam.” Tho same 
afofis ffittiandis for a Nattioatnttha Kamma. 
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(m) The proposal of the Resolution (Natti). 

(ie) The proclamation of KammavScA (AnussAvana), 
once or thrice, according as the act was of the Natlidutiya 
or of the Natticatuttha class. 

(o) Consent to the proposal given by silence of all 
duly qualified members of the assi^mhly. When there 
was a division of opinion, it became a case of Adhikarana 
(Dispute) which must be settled as per rules explained 
below. 

The failure to satisfy any of these conditions would 
invalidate the act. When the act was invalid it might be 
impugned at another assembly by way of a Kiccadhika- 
rana, and the matter opened afresh. But u'hen the 
matter was decided by a valid act, it became tee jiulieata 
and the reopening of it would amount to Pacittiya offence, 
No. 63.” 

Now a Sanghakamma might arise in either of the 
two following ways— (i) by a general requisition and (ii) 
through a dispute. Non-disciplinary Sanghakammas 
would generally arise in the first way. When the sense 
of the whole Sangha was understood to be in favour of a 
particular measure, it was brought formally before the 
Sangha and carried tlirough by rngular proposal and pro- 
clamation. When on the other hand the sense of the 
Sangha was divided, it became a case of (ii). It is obvious 
that all disciplinary Sanghakammas would ])elong to this 
latter class, for in them the rest of the Bhikkhus acted 
against a single or a number of Bhikkhus. But nevertheless 
with a few specified exceptions there might be a division du 
almost any matter. AYith regard to this latter class of 
Sanghakammas, arising by way of dispute, the proceedings 
were somewhat special, consisting of the following stages: 

, (•) The Dispute (Preliminary to the trial) : 

■■Jo pMia bhikkhn .i:iuaiii jntlUldliamniaiii uiliaUdhikanOiam pnnakammfja 
ukkoteyja pacittijain. 
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{a) Accusation and denial ; or 
(i) Confession of guilt ; or 
(c) Difference of opinion on any of the specified 
matters. N. B . — The denial in {n), if 
false, would be a fresh offence leading to 
TJkkhepaniyakamma (Act of suspension). 
(«») The Procedure (the trial proper) : 

(a) Proposal of the Besolution (Natti), and 
{b) Proclamation of KammavSea, both in accord- 
ance with 

(c) the rules of Adbikaranasamattha. 

(tii) The Bedsinn of the Sangha (Judgment). 

Now the difference between the form and procedure 
of a non-disciplinary and non-disputatious action and that 
of a disciplinary and disputatious one is this — in the former, 
the first stage is absent and there are no special rules, as 
in a (c), governing the Natti. 

The brief outline sketched above appears to be 
simple enough, but when we proceed to details, we are 
confronted with elaborate complications. The whole 
process of conducting a disputatious Sanghakamma 
grows into such a tangled labyrinth that unless we 
thread our way through it with the greatest care and 
caution we are likely to be ‘in wandering mazes lost.’ 
I shall however try to set out the details of the process as 
clearly and simply as accuracy of presentment would 
allow. 

To commence from the first stage. Disputes or 
Adhikaranas are divided into 4 classes according to the 
subject-matter of the dispute, tiz.^ 


Tbo above clanaification and dcacription of Adbikarauoi ia baaed on Culla* 
IV, 14. The following aunimary ia given by BuddhaghoBa in the Kankha* 
vittarani: 

Adhikaranean tava dhammoti va adbammeti va attaraaabi vatthubi vivadantanam 
bbikkunam ju vivado idam vivadadbikaranam nania. Silari|iattiya ra acan-diUhi- 
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(») VivadadUkarena. — Dispute on certain specified 
matters which may be summarised as (o) Dhamma, (b) 
Yinaya, (c) the teachings, practices or ordainments of the 
Tathsgata, (d) the nature of an ecclesiastical offence. 
Disputes on these matters would tend to give rise to 
schisms (see Gullavagga, YII, B. 2 ). 

Friendly and family disputes are ex- 
cepted.** 

(it) Aumadadhikamm. — Dispute regarding the state 
of a Bhikkhu’s opinion, morals, character, conduct or 
manner of life. 

Except iouH. — Friendly and family disputes are ex- 
cepted.** 

(*/■») Apoltadliikaraue . — Dispute regarding the 
following kinds of offences, viz., Farajika, Sangb&disesa, 
PScittiya, Fatidesaniya, Dukkata, Thullaccaya and 
Dubhasita, alleged against any Bhikkhu. 

Except iouH. — Anything whatever called an Apatti 
(e. g., sot-apatti, sam-apatti, etc.) is not necessarily the 
subject of an upattadhikarana. 

N. JB , — It will be observed that when the Bhikkhu had 
been guilty of an. offence, which could not be brought 
under any of the above heads, the allegation of it against 
him would not give rise to an ApattOdhikarana, but an 
AnuvSdadhikarana which is much more comprehensive 
in its 8C02)e. 


ajiva-vipalliya vn aimvadaiitanain jo anuvailo iipavadana cova codana ca idam 
anuviidadliikaraiia Naina, iiiatikaya ogata pnnea Yibhange dTOti aattapi appati- 
kkbauda npattiidhikarannin nania. Jam BBiighaaBa apalokanadinam catannam 
kammanani karanain idam ku'cadhikaranam namii. 

•'* Aa rogardi thoae oxcoptiuns, compare tlio rule of Yrihaipati, cited by JlmSta- 
vdliaiia ill the Vyrnuthammatrika (edited by Sir A. T. Mookerjee in Monioin of 
A. 8. B., Vol.IIT, No. 5, 1912), p. 286: 

wtmst w ^ ftwfh I 
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(t«) jrt 00 a(//»itr(»r/rM/r.— Dispute regarding the procedure 
of a Sanghakamma or the duties and obligations of 
the Sangha. 

ExeepHom. — The duties of an ficariya, an upajjhsya 
or a fellow’pupil could not be the subject of a 
Kiccadhikarana. 

.The following illustrations may be taken of the above 
four classes ; — 

(t) At an avdsa in Yesnli, some Bhikkhus invito 
laymen to offer money to the Ssuigha : Yosa says that it 
is against the Dhamraa — this is a Yivadadhikarana which 
must bo formally brought before the Stingha. (See account 
of the Council of Yesali in Cullavagga, XII, 1.) 

(u) At an avasa in Yesali, some Bhikkhus allege 
that Yasa has propounded a false doctrine to laymen — this 
is an Anuvtidadhikarana which must be formally brought 
before the Sangha (see ibid). 

(iii) At an avasa in Unjagaha, a Bhikkhuni named 
Mettiyit complains that Dabba lias committed the 6th 
Facittiya offence against her — this is an Apattsdliikarana 
which must be formally brought before the Sangha. (See 
the story of Dabba in Cullavagga, lY, 4 8.) 

(to) At an avasa, X alleges that a certain Sanghakamma 
has not been attended ivith the necessary conditions, e. g.^ 
the minimum number was not made up — ^this is a 
Xiccildbikarana which must be formally brought before 
the Sangha. 

So much about the dispute itself. 

At the second stage, the Adhikarana has been brought 
before the full assembly. In a non>disciplinary and 
non-disputatious Sanghakamma, the Natti at this stage 
would be put without further preliminaries. But not so 
in the other Sanghakammas. The person concerned — the 
prisoner at the bar, as modern lawyers would say — must 
submit to certain interrogatories on the result of which 
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the Natti — ^whether, of acquittal or of conviction — ^would 
be put. The accused would be called upon to remember 
bis offence or warned or made to confess, etc. There are 
various technical terms, e.p., codetabba (as in Sammukba* 
vinaya), Spattim Sropetabba (as in Amulbavinaya), etc., to 
signify differant forms of interrogatories. When the result 
of the interrogatories bad been known, it would be time to 
put the Natti which would bo governed by the rules of 
the Adhikaranasamattha.” These rules, governing the 
Natti, are seven in number of which the last two, as I have 
already remarked, are somewhat different in character 
from the rest, vis., — (i) Sammukhavinaya, (ii) Sativiuaya, 
(*w) Fatinnatakarana, (te) Amulhavinaya,(e)Jebhuyyasik3, 
(»*) Tassa-papiyasika, (««) Tinavittharaka. Of these 
rules one or two combined would apply under different 
sets of circumstances to be explained below, No. (i) being 
common to all. We now proceed to consider these 
circumstances under which the rules would apply 

(t) Sammukhavinaya — This means the presence (a) of 
the particular individual concerned, (6) of the Sangha or 
the full assembly, (c) of the Yinaya (which means the 
observance of the proper rules of procedure), and (d) of 
the Dhamma (which means the application of the law 
relating to the case). This ‘ fourfold presence ’ applies to 
all adhikaranas. It safeguai-ds the proper conduct of the 
triiil. There are two exceptional forms of Sammukhavinaya — 

(а) Reference to the members of another avusa and 

(б) Reference to a committee of the same a^lsa duly 
appointed. In the case of (<i), if the referees were unable 
to decide the question, the custody of the case was returned 

** An ciiiiiiiMniHon of tht?iii occuw in tho last section of the Ffitiinokkha. 
They nre oxpluinod ami clnboraluil with illastnitions in Cullnvnpgn, IV, 14. 

»■ The above account of tho AtlhikaraiiBomattliM is based on Cullavngjjn, 
IV 14. Every stnlemeiit mail. Iiy mo horn is jiutliorised by some passage or other of 
Uiti aroro-mciitior-ctl chi.pt.'r of Cullavagga. It would bo tedious us woll as 
unprodtablo to quoto all tiie rcCcrcueus. 

18 
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bgr them. The following rules would govern (b ) : A 
committee (TJhbShikft) would be appointed when in the 
course of the proceedings confusion arose and the assembly 
foun4 it impossible to come to a decision. The members 
of the committee would be appointed in the usual Natti* 
form by which all office-bearers of the Sangha were 
appointed. The rules according to which the committee 
itself would proceed to consider the business before it are 
not laid down. But in the account of the Council at 
Yesali where such a committee was appointed, the 
procedure of the committee is represented as follows ^ : 
The eommittee consists of 8 members. One of them, 
SabhakSmi, acts like a Chairman and another, 
Bevata, acts like a Secretary. The points referred to 
the Committee are put one by one by the Secretary to 
the Chairman, and as each point is decided by the latter, 
the Secretary announces it to the other members of the 
Committee and casts the ballot accordingly (of. Idam 
pathamam salskam nikkhipami — Cullavagga, XII, 2. 8). 
When all the points are decided the Chairman tells the 
Secretary that the matter is settled and concluded once for 
all, hut that he (Secretary) should nevertheless interrogate 
him (Chairman) in the midst of the whole Siingha on all 
the points over again. This is accordingly done which 
brings the whole proceedings relative to the case to a ter- 
mination. If however the committee found it impossible 
to decide the matter delegated to it, the custody of the 
case was re-transferred to the Sangha and it was then 
settled by the Sangha according to the JehhuyyasikS form 
of Adhikaranasamattha, «. e., by the vote of the majority. 

(ii) Sativinaya — ^When a person had been accused of 
any misconduct and he, being clearly conscious of his inno- 
cence, repudiated the charge, this form was observed. The 


** Soo CDllATagt^a, XII, 2. 8. 
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aooosed appeared before the Sangha in an attitude of 
tnpplioation and asked for a disoharge in accordance with 
the Sativinaya form. Then followed the usual Natti in 
terms of the request preferred, and so on. There must be 
five requisite conditions for a Sativinaya — (o) The accused 
Bhikkhu must be innocent, (6) he must notwithstanding 
have been charged with the offence of which he pleads 
not guilty, (c) he must have asked the Sangha for a dis* 
charge, (d) the Sangha must be prepared to grant it, and 
(e) the Sangha must be duly constituted. 

(Wi) Patinnatakarana — When a Bhikkhu, guilty of 
a slight offence (lahuka Spatti), pleaded guilty of it, this 
form was observed. Here tlie case need not necessarily 
be carried to the Natti-stage. The guilty Bhikkhu might 
approach another Bhikkhu or a number of Bhikkhus in the 
usual attitude of supplication and obtain a valid absolu- 
tion on confession. If not, he had to appear before the 
Sangha and make a confession on which the usual Natti, 
etc., followed and the confessing Bhikkhu was let off 
with a warning. It should be noted here that the grant- 
ing of absolution was an act for an individual and not for 
the collective body. It was not the Sangha that granted 
absolution, but the person who proposed the Natti. It was 
only in the form called Tinn-vitthSxaka that absolution 
was sought from and granted by the Sangha itself. The 
principle seems to be that an individual’s offence is absolved 
by an individual or a number of individuals while the 
offence of the whole Sangha can be absolved by the 
Sangha itself. 

(to) Amulhavinaya— When a person had been accused 
of an offence committed daring insanity, and either (a) he 
fully confessed it, or (6) he could not remember it owing 
to lapse of memory, or (o) he continued in an insane state 
of mind, this form was observed. The procedure was 
exaotljr as in Sativinaya. 
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(o) JebhuyyasikS — This form was adopted only in a 
YiTOdSdhikarana and only when the matter in issue was 
of a grave character (OoUava^a, lY, 10. 1) and the 
assembly got out of hand and a unanimous decision was 
found to ho impossible of achievement. This decision was 
arrived at by the vote of the majority. The voting was 
done by means of the distribution of marked pieces of 
wood called SalRka which were subsequently counted and 
the majority ascertained thereby. The polling officer was 
therefore called Salakag&hapnka. He was appointed in 
the usual Natti>furm like all other office-bearers of the 
8angha. A person of unimpeachable honesty and impar- 
tiality who was conversant with tbo rules of procedure, 
would be appointed to this post, for it carried with it a 
heavy responsibility — the ^akagilhupaka having power 
to reject the whole voting if in his view the opinion of 
the majority was contrary to the Dhamma. When the 
Sal&kagahapaka had been appointed, lie proceeded to his 
work in either of the three following ways : he might call 
upon the Bhikkhus to take away tlie marked Sal&kas, 
telling each one as he came up the significance of the 
marks and asking him to keep his ballot secret (this was 
the Gulhaka or secret method) ; or he might whisper 
the same thing into the ear of each Bhikkhu, probably 
going round the assembly (this was the Sakannajappaka 
or whispering method) ; or, lastly, he might dispense with 
all secrecy in voting (this was the Yivataka or open 
method). This last method was adopted when it was 
known to the Salskagshapaka that the vote of the major- 
ity would bo on the side of the Dhamma. Further details, 
which may be accepted for all they are worth coming as 
they do from a late source, are supplied by Buddbaghosa.** 


** The whole pamago, which ia too long to he gi?en here, ii quoted Olden- 
berg in Vinayapiiaham, Vol. IT, p. 315. 
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He says that the first method was adopted when the 
assembly grew unruly (alajjussanna) ; the secondf when 
the assembly was composed of ignorant or unintelligent 
members (b&lussanna) ; and the third, when it was orderly 
and inolined to observe propriety (laj jussanna). The point 
to bo speciiilly noted in the Jebhuyya8ik& form is the large 
discretionary power left to the polling officer, which 
was probably intended as a safeguard against possible 
abuses. Buddhaghosa describes in a quaint and somewhat 
confused manner how the discretionary power of the 
polling officer was to be exercised.’" “ When (the vote) 
is improperly taken,” says the learned commentator, " it 
should be taken till a third time (the polling officer), 
declaring, ‘ This improperly taken ballot should be taken 
again.’ If even at the third time those against the Dhamma 
are in a majority, he (the polling officer) should rise (say* 
ing), * To-day is inauspicious ; I shall announce it to- 
morrow.’ The ballot should be taken the next day with 
(lit. looking for) those who were in the right, with a view 
to discomfiting the unrighteous members. This is secret 
balloting. In following the whispering method, on the 
other hand, if any elderly member of the Sangha voted on 
the side of the unrighteous ones (lit. took the SalAka of 
the unrighteous ones), this should be said and made 
known to him, ‘Venerable Sir, you are great and aged ; 
this does not become you. The ballot of the righteous ones 
is the other. 'Dhe ballot should then he shown to him. If 
he values it, it should be made over to him. But let him 
not misunderstand it. (Therefore) he should he told, ‘ l)o 
not make it known to anybody.’ The rest (of the proce- 
dure) is as laid down.” This naive commentary of 
Buddhaghosa unpleasantly reminds us of modem elec- 
tioneering tactics, but perhaps even in an American state, 


** Tlio tranilation ia mine. 
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the polling'Ofilcer would not stoop to wire-pulling and 
oanvassing in the manner that Buddhaghosa innocently 
recommends. 

The two remaining Adhikaranasamatthas are essentially 
Sanghakammas, with this difference only that in an ordinary 
Sanghakamma the offence would arise before the trial, 
while in these two cases the offence would arise in the 
course of the trial. 

(ei) Tassa-pSpiyyasikS-kammar-When a Bbikkhu in 
the course of interrogatories at a trial was guilty of 
obstinacy or prevarication, this form was adopted as a 
disciplinary measure. After the commission of the offence 
as above, the usual Natti was proposed and the Bbikkhu 
sentenced accordingly. It could arise out of an 
Anuvodsdhikarana and perhaps also an Apattadhikarana.** 
(Cullavagga, IV, 12. 1. — The text says that the Bhikkhu 
must be ‘sanuvado.* This does not necessarily exclude 
imputation of apatti. A too narrow interpretation of the 
word would be somewhat unreasonble, and the translators 
also seem to realise this when they write, ‘ when a censure 
has been set on foot against him.’ The circumstances which 
would lead to T.-FSp. might conceivably arise in both kinds 
of Adhikarana). Confession, as in other disciplinary Sangha- 
kammas, is a necessary pre-condition. The Tassa-pSp. form 
is in fact exactly analogous to Taj janiya-kamma, the only 
distinction being, as I have pointed out, that in the former 
the offence arises in the course of the trial while in the 
latter it arises before the trial. ' 

(vii) Tina-vitthflraka— This is a curious form devised 
pro^bly for the purpose of avoiding multiplicity of trials. 

This ifl what reason would suggest. But it will bo noticed that in the forma of 
procedure applicable to an jpattadhikarana, Tnssa-papiyyasika does not occur. One 
naturally feels diffident in stretching a rule of law by reasoning when one remembers 
the famous dictum of Lord Halsbury in the case .of Quinn vs. Isoathem about 
the logical character of the law. Tiord Halabury’a dictum is applicable not only to*oivil 
law but to canon law as well, for both are butorio growths. 
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It might 80 happen that during the sitting of the judicial 
assembly, quarrels and disputes took place among the 
assembled Bhikhhus with the result that numerous grounds 
of complaint sprang up. It would be obviously inconvenient, 
if not impossible, to tako action on each and all of them. 
Under such circumstances, the Tina*Yitth&raka form was 
adopted. Serious offences (PSrSjika and Sanghsdisesa per 
Buddhaghosa) and those which concerned the laity however 
were beyond its province. Confession, as usual, was a 
necessary pre-condition. The usual Natti was first proposed. 
Then one representative from each factious party would 
make a confession of offences in general terms. When 
this was finished, each representative again brought forward 
the confession by way of Natti and asked for absolution 
which was granted according to the terms of the prayer. 

The following chart will show how the Adhikarana- 
samatthas were applied in the four kinds of Adhikarana. 
The Sammukhavinaya, as said already, was common to all 
four of them 

(i) VivAdadhikarana Saramukha. 

Sammukha. + JebhuyyasikA. 

(») AnuvSdAdhikarana Sammukha. + Sati. 

Sammukha. + Tassa-pAp. 
Sammukha. + Amulha. 

(Hi) Apattudhikarona Saramuklia.-|-FatinnAtakarana. 

Sammukha. +Tina-vitthAraka. 
(»») KiccAdhikarana Sammukha. 

So much about the second stage of the trial. 

To proceed to the third and last stage. The decision 
might be (t) by the whole Songha, or (») by a committee 
of the Sangha, or {Hi) by a number of referees belonging 
to another Sangha, or lastly, (»'») by the vote of the 
majority of the Sangha. One kind of tribunal could not 

I am wdoly rospoiisiblo fur tlic abo\ro chart 
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be substituted for another except under specified 
circumstances. To take an illustration. Suppose the 
Sangha failed to come to a umuiimous 'decision. It would 
not be proper — except in the case of a Yivadodhikarana — to 
proceed at once to a decision by vote of majority. The 
case, as it is said, must have run its course (gatigatam 
hoti — Cullavagga lY, 10. 1). The point at issue must first 
be referred either to a committee of the same avSsa or a 
number of referees belonging to another aviisa. If they 
gave their decision, the Sangha was bound by it. If they 
did not, the case was returned to the Sangha to be decided 
(•) by the vote of the majority when it had been returned 
by the committee, or (u) otherwise, probably by reference 
to a committee, when it had been returned by referees 
belonging to another avosa. (There is no provision for 
Jebhuyyasika when the case is returned by referees.) 

But the Jebhuyyasika mode of decision was hedged in 
with certain restrictions. Trivial matters could not be 
submitted to it. The polling officer was invested with 
plenary powers and, after taking the ballot, he might 
refuse to ratify the result of the voting if be considered 
that it would necessarily lead or was likely to lead to a 
schism, or to the victory of the party manifestly in the 
wrong, or that the votes had not been sincerely given. 
Under such circumstances he would arrange for another 
balloting. 

Then again the decision must be in the terms of the 
Natti. The Natti, as we have observed, might be a natti 
of acquittal or of discharge, as in Sativinaya, Amulba- 
vinaya, Fatinnatakarana and Tinavittharaka, or one of 
conviction as in the several forms of disciplinary Sangha* 
l^pmmas. The trial must be for the offence of which 
the guilty Bhikkhu is formally accused before the Sangha 
and not for an offence of which ho may have confessed 
himself to be guilty. For example, a Bhikkhu is chained 
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with a'Pftrajika, but he confesses to a SanghSdisesa ; he 
most be tried for the former and not for the latter 
offence (Cullavagg^ IV. 8). 

Let 08 now illustrate the legal processes described 
above by citing two hypothetical cases : 

(A) Disciplinary Sanghdkamma. 

A, a Bhikkhu belonging to an Svilsa at Bajagaha, is 
detected in the act of kissing a woman. The offence will 
come under rule 2 of Sanghadisesa — Jo pana bhikkhu 
otinno vip:iriiiatena oittena matugAmena soddhim kaya- 
samsaggam samapajjayya hatthagahain ra benigaham 
va annatarassa vA angassa panlmasanam sangh&disesa. 
The Bhikkhu, A, is accused of the offence by another 
Bhikkhu, B. This is an ApattAdhikarana, and it is 
duly brought before a full assembly of the Sangha. 
The accused. A, is now interrogated by another Bhikkhu, 
G, before the whole assembly. Now it is clear that 
as the offence is not a light one (lahuka Spalti), the 
accused cannot obtain absolution by confession, and so 
the form, Saininukha+Patinnatakarana, will not apply. 
A Natti, either of acquittal or of conviction, will have to 
be put on the result of the interrogatories. The accused 
may at this stage take any of the following pleas 

(i) I was out of mind at the time when I committed 

the offence (plea of insanity). 

(ii) I do not remember to have committed the offence. 

(tit) I refuse to make any confession. 

(t») I confess to having committed the offence. 

(») (The accused confesses and denies, makes a plea 
and retracts it and so on.) 

(at) I have committed no Sanghadisesa offence, but a 
Facittiya oue {c.g., I did not kiss the woman, 
Sangha 2, but only sat together with her in a 
solitary place, Pao. 45). 


19 
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Suppose he takes the first plea. The assembly may be 
satisfied with it or not. If satisfied, the accused must 
request the Sang'ha to adopt with regard to him the 
Amulhavinaya form. A Natti will then be put by another 
Bhikkhu in terms of the request made and the AnusiAvana 
will follow. The Sanghn will then signify by its silence 
that the accused is discharged according to Amulha- 
vinaya. If however the Sangha is not satisfied with the 
pica, there are two courses open to it. Either it may 
suspend the accused for not atoning for a fault (dpattiyS 
appatikamme ukkhcpaniyakamina), or it may straight- 
way proceed to sentence him to tlie discipline of FarivOsa 
and Manatta according to the Patimokkha. (For this 
disciplinary measure confession is not a necessary pre- 
condition). In both cases the proper Natti and Anussavana 
must be gone through. 

The second plea can only bo taken by one whose 
memory may be trusted.’" The steps are the same as 
above. 

Suppose the accused takes the third plea. There are two 
courses open to the Sangha — either to suspend the ac- 
cused for not oonfe.s.sing an oiTence (apattiyA adassane 
ukkhepaniyakamma) or to sentence him according to law. 
It is obvious that in this case the accused cannot be 
discharged or acquitted. 

Suppose the accused takes the fourth plea. He will 
then have to approach the assembly in an attitude of 
humility and, after making the confession, request the 
Sangha to inflict upon him the MSnatta discipline. A 
Natti will then be put in terms of the request and Anus- 
sSvana will follow, these being repeated three times. 
The Sangha will signify by its silence that it sentences 

** This if implied bj the orprcsfioni oooarriiig in Cnllavagga, IV, 4.10, * SymemC 
Diibbo Halleputto ntiTopnllappatto fangham BatiWnajam jacati’ and *ljaamato 
Pabbassa Mallapattoffa satifopallappattaiaa Bativina 7 o.' 
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the accused to the MSnatta discipline of six days’ duration. 
(When the offence is not concealed, the Farivftsa part of 
the pen-alty is remitted— Gullavagga, III, 1). 

Suppose the accused takes the fifth plea. The plea, 
if it can be so called at all, may bo taken, as I have said 
already, not only in an AnuvSdodhikarana for which it is 
specially mentioned, but also possibly in an Apattftdhi- 
karana. A Bhikkhu will then put a Natti that owing to 
his obstinate conduct, the Tassa-pSpiyyasikS Kamma 
should be carried* out against him and AnussavanS will 
follow. The Sangha will then signify by its silence that 
the accused is sentenced accordingly. 

Suppose the accused takes the sixth plc.i. Ho cannot 
in that case bo dealt with on the bisis of his confession. 
He must either be suspended or bo sentenced for the offence 
of which he is accused and not for that of which he pleads 
guilty. Under the circumstances, the most prudent thing 
for the accused to do would be to take the second plea 
and get a discharge. He may of course be tried aftet* 
wards on a proper charge made on the basis of hiS' 
confession. 

(B) Bmi-Disciplinary Sanghakamma. 

Suppose in the case taken above the Bhikkhu has 
worked out the sentence and has expressed a desire to bo 
re-instated and the Sangha is ready to comply. Then in 
order to re-habilitatc him, the Sangha has to perform the 
act of Abbhftna. An assembly must be constituted 
consisting of not less than 20 duly qualified members. 
The person concerned must present himself before it, and, 
after stating all the circumstances of his case, prefer a 
request for AbbhSna. The request must be preferred three 
times! Then another Bhikkhu will put a Natti iu terras 
of the request on which Anussavana will follow, these 
being repeated three times (the act being of the 
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Nattioatuttha class). The Sangha will then signify by its 
silence that the Bhikkhu has been re-babilitatcd. 

I give below an account of the different forms of 
disciplinary Sanghakammas : — ^ 

(i) ParivSsa and Mdnalta. — ^These are the only two 
disciplinary measures mentioned in the Fatimokkha 
which may be inflicted by the Sangha on a Bhikkhu 
who has been guilty of any of the 13 Sanghadisesa 
offences. The penalty consists in the imposition of 
certain disabilities. The two measures are inflicted 
together in case of non^confession ; only MAnatta is 
inflicted in case of confession. Manatta must always 
follow FarivSsa. The broad distinction between the two 
is that MAnatta continues for a determinate period 
(6 days), while FarivAsa for an indeterminate period. 
The following are the rules for the determination of 
the ParivAsa period : 

(а) Apatiochanna. — When the offence is confessed 
without any delay, the FarivAsa period is reduced to nil, 
that is, the guilty Bhikkhu is sentenced to MAnatta only. 

(б) Paliechanna. — ^When the offence is concealed 
willingly the FarivAsa period extends over as many days 
from the date of the sentence as he has allowed to elapse 
without confession. The period, it should be remembered, 
begins to run after the 6 days of MAnatta. If the eon* 
cealment is unwilling, the sentence is one of MAnatta only 
(Cullavagga, III, 23. 6). 

(o) Snddkanta.--yf\Mn it is found impossible to 
determine the date or dales of the commission of an 
offence or a number of offences or the nature thereof, the 
FarivAsa period extends over as many days as intervene 
between the date of the sentence and the date of the 
ordination of the guilty Bhikkhu. 


The above aecouiii is based on Oullavagga, I— HI. 
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(d) Samodhaaa.— When another offence is committed 
during the continuance of the FarirSsa period, a fresh 
period begins to run from the date of the commission of 
the second offence and extends over as many days as were 
covered by the Farlvasa period prescribed for the first 
offence or the ParivOsa period prescribed for the second 
offence, whichever period may be longer. 

A general Farivasa of four months is prescribed for 
a convert coming from another sect or for a convert who 
had previously turned renegade. Butthis can hardly 
he called a disciplinary measure. 

(i j) Tajjaniya Kamuia. — ^This measure could be carried 
out for any transgression whatsoever, except Pftrajika and 
Sanghadisesa offences, even for living ‘ in lay society, in 
unlawful association with the world ’ which is not an 
offence at all under the Patimokkha. The penalty consists 
in the imposition of certain disabilities. These penal 
disabilities continue for an indeterminate period till the 
request for Abbh&na is made by the fihikkhu under son* 
tence and is granted by the Sangha. 

(tii) Nmaya Kamma.— This measure could be carried 
out against a Bhikkhu who had been repeatedly guilty of 
Sanghadisesa offences and undergone sentences therefor. 
The penalty consists in subjecting the guilty Bhikkhu to 
surveillance. The period is as above. 

(ic) Ptibbdjattiya Kmmm. — This measure could he 
carried out against a number of Bhikkhus who by their 
overt and blamable conduct had created a scandal at a 
certain place. The penalty consists in banishment from 
that place. The Sangha which pronounces the sentence 
of banishment has to proceed in a body to the place where 
the disciplinary act is to be performed. (Cullavagga, I, 

16. 1). The period is above. 

(») Patisarauiya JCjwmw.— T his measure could e 
earned out against a Bhikkhu who had given offence to a 
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houBe'holder. The guilty Bbikkhu is enjoined to ask and 
obtain pardon of the house-bolder whom he has 
ofiFended. A companion may be appointed by the usual 
Natti to accompany him. l%e guilty fihikkhu must first 
ask pardon of the offended house-holder. In ease he 
does not obtain pardon, the companion should intercede 
on his behalf. It he is not pardoned even then, the 
oompanion should personally ask the house-holder to 
pardon the guilty Bhikkhu. If not pardoned even then, 
the companion should ask pardon for him in the 
name of the Sangha. If the pardon bo not obtained even 
after that, the oompanion should make the guilty Bhikkhu 
confess his guilt in the presence of the offended house- 
holder in an attitude of humility. The period of sentence 
is as above. 

The counterpart to PatisRrnniya-kamma is an act 
called Patta-nikkujjana (lit. turning down of the begging- 
bowl). When a Bhikkhu gives offence to a householder, he 
has to submit to the former penalty ; in the converse case 
the house-holder is subjected to the penalty of having the 
privilege of giving alms to Bhikkhus and thereby acquir- 
ing merit withdrawn.^ 

(vi) Vkhhepaniya Kamtm . — ^This measure could be 
carried out against a Bhikkhu for three causes, ot«., (a) for 
not acknowledging a fault, {b) for not atoning for a fault, 
and (c) for not renouncing a false or sinful doctrine. The 
penalty consists in the imposition of certain disabilities. 
With regard to (c), it is laid down that the Bhikkhus 
should first exhort the guilty Bhikkhu to give up the 
false doctrine (so that his refusal to do so would amount 
to Psoittiya, No. 68)." Now in Pftoittiya, No. 69, it is 

Cullavagga. V, 20.G-7. 

* • The oiample of a ‘ papaka ditthi * given in Cullavagga, I, 82. 1 ia, ai the 
learned translatora have pointed out, word for word the aame aa that given in 
Fidttiyn, 68. 
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saggested that aBhikkhu, guilty ot F&cittiya No. 68, 
should he subjected to a social boycott by the Bhikkhus.* 
The present Sanghakamma is based on this old rule. The 
sentence in an Ukkhepaniyakamma must be proclaimed 
against the guilty Bhikkhu in all SvSsns." In case the 
sentenced Bhikkhu left the Order, the sentence was with- 
drawn because in that cose it became inoperative.^ 

(vii) 'Palmanvja Kamma . — This seems to have been an 
exceptional measure being referred to only once in the 
Vinayapitakn, in Gullavagga, YIT, 3. 2. It was carried 
out against Devadatta who without leaving the Order hod 
openly rebelled against it. It consisted in issuing a general 
proclamation from the Sangha to the effect that it 
renounced all responsibility for the words and action of 
the sentenced Bhikkhu. A Bhikkhu was appointed in 
the usual Natti-form to issue the proclamation. 

(viii) Brahmadamla .*^ — This is referred to onlyonco, in 
the Mahapnrinibbftna Sutta, VI, The penalty consists 
in subjecting the guilty Bhikkhu to a social boycott.* No 
details are given as to what offences would entail this 
punishment nor as to the manner in which it was to be 
imposed. It seems to have become obsolete later on, 
being replaced by other forms of disciplinary Sangha- 
kammas. 


•» Jo P»BII bhikkhn jiiisin lathivJclin* (referring to PSc, 68) btiiIckhnnS 
tarn ditthim appatiniaaatthona laddhim aambbnjjoyya tS aanra 
■vjya Kahn vil Beyyam kuppoyya Pacittiyam. 

Bee Oallavaggn, I, 26 «av!l 8 aiiaranipar»ni ca bhikkhave miuiatha : Ohanno 
bbikkho Spattiyi adaaaane ukkhepaniyakammHkato awmbhogom aanghenft’ tl. In 
tho othiP oaaef of DkkhopaniyakanimB, the aamo pioolamatiou ii to bo made 
fliaffifM fnntondUm 

*• Sea Callarogga, I, 84. Thit mlhiraml oj tti* wnimee applied only in 

fheeaeeo/an WWiepoaipabimiioi /or not reaeaecia, o dn/bl doeWae. 

«• Not mentioned in Oullnragm, I. i • 

*• Cbannaaao inanda bhikkbuno mumaccayona brahmadando Utnbbo ti. K^mo 
pane bbante bmhmmiando t: Channo inanda bhikkhn yam icebeyya tan. eadayya, 
■0 bhikkhahi n’ota vattabbo na oraditabbo na annaiaitabla/ti, 
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An interesting line of investigation is opened up by 
the question as to how tax the Brahmanical DharmasSstras 
recognise the lairs of the Yinayapitaka and what place they 
assign to these laws. Such an enquiry will help us to 
understand whether the laws of the Buddhist Sanghas 
were really of a positive state-enforced character. We 
hare observed that the Bhikkhus were at first a dispersed 
body of wandering hermits who would naturally have little 
relation with the political organisation of society. But 
this could hardly he said of the Bhikkhus of later times 
— say, a hundred years after the death of Buddha. At 
that time they constituted a well-organised community, 
grouped into avasas scattered over different parts of the 
country, each Sangha governed by its monastic laws, 
owning and possessing property, coming frequently as 
bodies corporate into legal relations with outsiders, and 
exercising executive, legislative and judicial functions 
over each individual member. The communal life of the 
Bhikkhus thus necessitated the development of a well- 
organised body of w'hat is known in jurisprudence as 
conventional law.*’ Now there is clear proof in Sanskrit 
legal literature that conventional law, called Samaya, was 
fully recognised and given effect to by ancient Indian 
states. The system of Government however which is 
contemplated in the legal literature of the Hindus is of a 
purely monarchical typo, tempered by constitutional 
restraints. Our information about the ancient republican 
states of India, which existed side by side with the monar- 
chies, is meagre in the extreme, but it may be safely 
presumed that in these states also conventional law was 
as much respected as in the Hindu monarchies. 

conTontional law ia meant any rale or aystom of ralea agreed upon by 
peraona for the regulation of their conduct towarda each other. * * * In 

many coaea conyentional law ia nlao ciyil law ; for tho rulea which peraona by 
mutual agreement lay down for thomaoWea are often enforced by tho atato." — 
Salmond'a JuriHpradeYiea (Poiirih Kdition), pp. 64-56, 
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In the ArthasSstra of Kautilya it is definitely laid 
down that it is the duly of a monarch to punish infringe* 
ments of Samayas or conventional laws (samayavyati* 
kiama). By Samayas, Kautilya means those of Desha, 
J&ti, Kula and Sangha.^ In the SSmath inscription, we 
find Asoka laying down a penal law for those who seek 
to bring about schisms in the Buddhist Sangha.* In 
doing so, Asoka only acted in accordance with a weU- 
established principle of the constitution and did not pretend 
to exercise any authority as the head of the Sangha, as 
Vincent Smith would have us believe." The idea of the 
king being the head of the Church, though acceptable to 
a Protestant Englishman like Vincent Smith, would he 
quite incomprehensible to an Indian Buddhist of Asoka’s 
time. Similarly Jajnavalkya mentions Sreni, Naigama, 
Pakhandi and Gana, and says that their old customary 
laws must he maintained.’" In the Mi taksaift, P&khandi is 
explained as those who do not subscribe to the authority 
of the Vedas such as the Nagnas (which may refer 
to the Ajivakas or the Digambara Jainas), Saugatas 
(Buddhists), etc.’^’ Narsida mentions Pakhandi, Naigama, 

•• Shi nnsvii'i'inHI wssimi — 

Kantilja’a ArtIuiMatra (llysore (lovernnient Publication), p. 173. 

Sco Siiiilh'H Aaoka, 2nd Ed., p. 195 i c/., Knniambi and Sanchi Edioti 
on tho aanio subject. 

The poual law laid down in the Sarnath, Kausambi and Sanchi edicti relating 
to tho unfrochiiif^ and expulsioii of ichimaticR is baued clearly on Mahavagga, I, 
07— Sanghabhedako bliikkhavo aniipaeanipanno na upaiainpadotabbo upamm^nno 
naaetabbo. The king only iipholdH tho cunrentional law of the Buddhist Sanghaa 
n with the immemorial conititutionBl practice of a Hindu Vonarah. 

But Vinent Smith «ya of tho Sarnath Kdict: “Tlii. isdiot euhibit. Amrka in hia 

latur yean aotinR a. both emperor and Head of the Church. IIU poaition, aa 
obaarved claowhore, much reaombled that of Oharlemagne.” (Smith'a Atoka, p. 
1S5, fi w*r"t“ 3.) Thia atatoment ia a remarkabk inatance of an hiatoriaa’a mental 

bioa pervertinj? hia view of history. 

See Ydjnavalkya, 11, t92. 

SI mup B i b k tmndNmw 

SO 
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Sreni, Fflga, Yiftta and Gana.'^'' Manu mentions .GrRma, 
Desha and Sangha.” Medhfttithi explains Sangha 
as follows : — 

BUI afBBi by Bfii i 

Here the Bhikkhu-sangha is clearly mentioned. It is 
thus evident that the laws of the Yinayapitaka enjoyed 
some sort of state>recognition and were to that extent part 
of the civil law of the land the infringement whereof 
was punishable by sovereign authority. 

It is necessary to bear this fact in mind in order to 
understand some passages in the conventional laws of 
Buddhist Sangha. Two illustrations will suflice. In 
Kahavagga, YI, 39. 1, a certain rule is laid down for the 
settlement of agricultural rights between the Sangha and 
outsiders. Now this role would be meaningless and 
inoperative, if it had not the sanction of the state at its 
hack: an outsider ipto facto would not be bound by a rule 
laid down by the unsupported authority of the Buddhist 
Sangha. In a Pabhftjaniya<kamma again, the Sangha 
passes a sentence of banishment against a number of 
Bhikkhus residing in a locality. This sentence would 
have little terror and no effect if it was not backed by the 
executive authority of the state. It may be presumed 
that if a sentence of banishment was passed against a 
number of Bhikkhus who had made themselves a nui> 
sance at a certain place, they would be compelled by 
the executive officer of the state to leave the place if a 
case were brought against them before the king’s tribunal. 
In all oases in fact where there was a chance of the 
Sangha failing to enforce its decrees, the executive 

•• Sea NOrada, Tit X, 1.3. 

»• Sm Uann, VIII, 21B. 
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authority of the sovereign power might be invoked. The 
sovere^ii under such circumstances would probably act on 
the instructions of a Yinayadhara, for as JlmQtav&hana says 
in the Yyavah&ra-Mstrika on the authority of old 
texts" — 

Sue Kyai'rt/iara-lfafnH'a, edited by Sir A. T. Muklicrjue in ifcmotri of A. 6* B.» 
Vol. Ill, No. 5, Ik 281. 



CHAPTER VII 

COUUUNAJi LIKK at an a VASA 

We have observed in Chapter III that it was usual 
for a person after he had renounced 'the household for the 
sake of religious life to seek admittance to a Gana or Sangha 
of Parihrajakas, acknowledging its leader as his spiritual 
master (Satths). The admittance into the Buddhist 
Sangha was called UpasampadS. Upasampada might 
be sought by one who had previously been a Paribiajaka, 
belonging to a dilterent sect or one w'ho wranted straight- 
way to pass into the Buddhist Sangha from household 
life. 

The earliest formula for admission into the Buddhist 
Sangha was that of Ehi Bhikkhu ' which was in all pro- 
bability the very formula used by Buddha himself — the 
leader formally inviting the candidate for admission to 
join his Sangha. Afterwards when the dispersed body of 
Buddha’s followers had organised themselves into an 
Order which acknowledged no one living person as leader, 
the formula of invitation was changed into one of 
confession of faith — the Saranagama. At a later stage 
when the Svasas and resident Banghas had come into 


* Ehi bhikkhu sFAkkliilto dhammo caratha brahmacarijratii satiiniA dakkhaaia 
aatakiriyKyA ' ti. It is said in Mahavagga, 1. 12, that SaronAgama waa substituted 
for it because the Bhikkhue wanted to confer PabbajjA and • UpaaampadA. The die. 
tinctioD between the earlier and the later formula) ie interesting. In the one case 
the formula ie uttered by the penon who ordaini which is always Buddha himself ; 
in the other case by the person who ie ordained. The one is an invitation, the other 
ii a confeesion of faith. An invitation could be made only by the leader of tho 
Sangha, and, ai we have leen, after the death of Buddha, tho Buddhist Sangha had 
never a recognised leaden 
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being, the ordination became aii act of the Sangha — a 
Sanghakamma with all the features of Natti, etc., 
pertaining thereto.* The minimum number competent 
to perform it was as a general rule laid down as ten.* 
A distinction which did not formerly exist was now 
drawn between Fabbajja and TJpasampadft.* The T7pa> 
sampadS could not be conferred on a youth of less than 
twenty and Fabbajjs on a youth of less than fifteen.* A 
candidate for Upasampada who had previously been of a 
different religious persuasion (annatitthiyapubbo) had to 
go through a period of preliminary discipline called 
FarivBsa extending over four months.* Certain exceptions, 
the significance of which it is difficult for us to under- 
stand, were admitted in favour of the Jatilakas and the 
Sskyas as regards the Farivosa period.* The Exception in 
favour of the latter, it is said, was made by Buddha 


- C/., Maliaviiff^a 1. 12, 28 ct w/., HfS vt 76. Tlyi ordination ceremony of the 
Hiiddhiete riiinaiiiH enbatuiitially the Hainu as it was in the mrlicst days. 

" In Miihavaffgii V', 18 5, Bona is unjoined by Mahaknccayana to obtain Buddha's 
liermissioii to relax this rule in favonrof the inhahitants of the Southern Country and 
Aranti. The permission was obtained and for those localities the minimum of foui 
Bhikkhus and a Vinayadhani was i ruHcribed. 

* Kern says: “ The broad distinction lietwcnii the flrsi udiiiissioii, I'ravraj^’A, and 
the Ordination, lJiNisain]Hidi1, is clear nnoujch. but if wn descend into details, the 
matter bcvoines einbaiTa8siiiK-”-*-J^osuaf of Indian linddhUm, p. 77. Later on he 
aaya : “ The imssagca and testimonies addneed seem to warrant the conclusion that 
the real ordination or eonsocnition takes placo by the UpasamiiadB, whereas Pravrajya 
is the act by which the candidate formally declares his intention to take the vows."— 
p. 78. Kern seems to think that the distinction had existed from the beginning, 
but it is not so. It will bo observed from the opening sections of Ifahavagga, up to 
1, 24. 4 that all who are ordained under Ehi Bhikkhu Uposainpadft ask for PabbajjA 
and UpnsamiNida and got the UpasanipadS at once, and not Pabbajji first, Upasam- 
padA afterwards as was the custom later on. 

> Mabavagga 1, 60 ; I, 40.6. 

• Mahavogga, 1, 38.1. 

’ Mahavagga, 1, 38.11. Thr translators render ' aggika jatilakA ' an 'fire- 
<ronhi|ipen and Jatilaa’ which ia mMeailinir. It bo ‘ flra-wonhipplog 

Jatilakaa,’ aa the Vail expwsiwion clcariy refera to one elaaa of men only and not to 
two Hi.— Snell nlto aeemi to ho the view of Kern when he apeaka of only two 
.1.^.. of pereoM, etc.,...jr«i««oI n/ /mlirtH BiMhitm, p. 78. 
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himself as a concession to his kinsmen/ This might 
have been so. But the exception in favour of the former 
is said to have been made on the ground that they were 
Kiriyav&dins.' Now this ground appears to be rather 
insufficient. The Kiriyavadins constituted, as we gather 
from Jaina literature, one of the four schools of philosophy 
current at that time.'” It must have included several 
religious sects and orders besides the Jatilakas. The 
Jainas, for instance, considered themselves as Kiriya- 
vadins." The ground mode out in favour of the Jatilakas 
can therefore be no valid or sufficient ground For excep- 
tion. It would rather seem that there was something in 
the very character of the Jatilakas which entitled them to 
accept the life of the Buddhist Bhikkhu without passing 
through a period of probation. The Jatilakas, as their 
name implies, were a class of persons who wore matted 
hair which they are said to have shorn off on receiving 
Upasampada.'" Tliey lived outside society, did penances 
(for which their leader Uruvcla was specially renowned),'” 
performed sacrifices and kept up the sacred fire." From 
this description it appears that they were Brahmanical 
llindus in the Yonaprastha or Tapasa stage of life.'” 
Now according to the Brahmanical rule, the fourth 
stage of Paribrajaka comes immediately after the third 


* ' liiiaiiiiiii bhikkhave nfftliiani avunijaiii |mrihuraiii (liiiiimUi.' 

” ' Kammairddino cto lihikkhaTc kirijavffUiiio.' 

Jainas enuniorate fonr priuci|)a1 BchoolH of pliiloMiphy —Kriyavada, Akri- 
jflYSdai AjnAnavfldn and VainajrikaTfldo.”— Jneubi's Jrr inn jja/n/v, 8. B. K., 1*L II, 
Intro. XX vi. Tlie AjiFakaa, an their doctrinua clearly teitify, were AkriyAvAda. 
The Buddhiata were often iniacunatrued aa belunf^ing to the name acliool, e.9., Maha- 
vagga, VI, 34.1:: and alao 31 5. 

ia evident that the Jaiiiaa conaidered thcmaelvea Kiriyavadina.”— 
Jacobi's Jaina Sutrns, i*t. II, p. 319, foot-nutc 2, 

. ^*.Uahavagga, 1,20.19. 

•» Zkif/, 22.4. 

>• ibid, 15.2; 19.1 ; 20.19. 

Bhya Davids and Olden berg regard the Jatilakas aa Brahmanical Vana* 
praatbaa— Bee Vinaya Texts, S.B.E!., Pt. I, p. 118, foot-note 1. 
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stage of Vsnaprastha, and the conjecture may be hasardr 
ed that the exemption of the ParivSsa period in favour 
of the Jatilakas was a concession to the Brahmanical 
rule according to which a person who had gone through 
the penances of the Vsnaprastha stage was entitled to 
embrace at once the life of the religions mendicant. 
But the conjecture is put forward with some diffidence. 

When a person had been admitted into the Sangha by 
the formal KamiiiavScS, he became a member thereof with 
' full rights and privileges. As I have said in the previous 
chapter, the constitution of a Buddhist Sangha was per* 
fectly democratic and as regards constitutional rights 
and privileges all were on the same footing. But it was 
usual for a newly-admitted member to live inNissaya 
or spiritual tutelage with a senior of at least ten years' 
standing called Upajjhaya or Acariya.'" The rules of 
Nissaya however were not at all hard and fast. The 
usual period was ten years. But it -is said that a learned 
competent Bhikkhn might live in Nissaya For five years 
only, while an unlearned one all his life.‘^ Nissaya was 
remitted in several exceptional cases."* The Nissaya rules 
regulating conduct between a Upajjhaya (he was the 
person formally chosen by the neophyte as his instructor 
at the Ordination) and SaddhSviharika and an Acariya 
and Antevasika are an exact replica of the Brahmacarya 
rules of the Hindus.'* The very word Brahmacarya is 
used to describe the condition of a Bhikkhu who lives in 
Nissaya. It also appears that the Acariya was the actual 
instructor and the Upajjhaya who was formally elected at 
the Upasampada was instructor only in name. The latter 


>• MalMvagS^, I. »2-l- 

>> Ibid, 68A. 

»• Ibid, 78. 

»• Ibid, I, 3S Md 33 = t'on»T»BS*. 
OuUaTBRga, VIII, 11-13. 


13.-1 and VahiivagRa, I. 36 and 
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however enjoyed a higher status, for it is said that when 
the Upajjhaya and Acariya come together, nissaya to> 
wards the latter ceases.” There was however absolutely 
no difference between the duties and obligations of an 
Acariya and those of a UpajjhSya.” 

When a Bhikkhu was duly ordained, he became 
member of a Sangha resident at an Avfisa. The 
AvSsa was a colony of Buddhist Bhikkhus, consisting of 
many Vih&ras, located generally in an Arftma or park 
donated by some wealthy lay>dovotee.” The arSma was* 
fenced round, having a bathing tank at the entrance.” 
Inside this enclosure, scattered over the whole park, 
were rectangular buildings (Yih&ras) with many cells 
(Farivenas) for the Bhikkhus to live in. The cells 
were provided with casements.” Inside each cell the 
furniture was of the simplest kind fitted to the simple 
needs and small comforts of a homeless religieux. The 
floor was spread at night with a cover (Bhummattharana) 
which was rolled up in the morning. There was a 
bedstead resting on movable supporters (MancapatipOdaka) 
which were put aside in the morning. The bed 
consisted of a mattress, a mat and a pillow. By the 
side of it, stood a spittoon (Khelamallaka). A board 
against which the Bhikkhu could recline (Apassena- 
phalaka) and a seat (Fitba), probably resting on jointed 
legs (for it is said — pitham nicam katva, turning down the 
seat), completed the furniture.” The alms-bowl, the 

HahaFBggB, I, S)0.1 at tho end. 

See Finaya TeJitt, Ft. I, p. 178, foot-note 2. 

»• See Mahavagga, VI, 28.1. *» CullaTiigga, V, 17.1. 

** See Mahavaf[[gB, T, 25.15 (where one of the dutiee of a pnpil is said to be 
mbbing the casement and corners of the master’s rihCra— -ftloka-sandhikannabhftgft 
pamajjitabbs) ; 03.3 (where the window is called 'vfttapana’). Also IfahaYSgga, 1, 
26-18 (where the pupil must shut or open tho windows for the conYenience of the 
master), Cullavagga, VI, 2.2. 

For the mention of these articles of furniture, see the list of tho duties of a 
pupil in Maharagga, I, 25.15-16. See also Cullavairga, VI, 2.3, e/ m^. 
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olothoSi tli6 tooth-brush and a few other most necessary 
articles made up the whole personal belongings of a 
Bhikkhu. 

Though the vibaras stood separately all over the 
SrSma, all property was joint and intended for the 
common use of the whole ar§ma. There were a store- 
room (Kotthaka), a refectory (UpatthilnasSla), a fire- 
room or kitchen (Aggisalii), a ware-house (Kappiyakttti), 
a privy (Yaccakutl), a common room (Cankaroa), ah 
•arcade for walking exercises (GankamanasSlS), a common 
bath (Jantaghara), bath-rooms (.Tantagbarasala), a pavilion 
(Mandapa) probably for holding assemblies in, and a well 
(Udapana), walled round and covered (Udapana-sSlft).** 
The right of property in these things was vested in the 
corporate body and not in any individual. 

On the decease of a Bhikkhu, the succession to all 
the property which had been appropriated by him for 
personal use was governed by the following law : the 
Sangha became owner (sSmi) of his bowl and robes ; but 
these were usually assigned by the Sangha to thosa 
who had waited upon the Bhikkhu in his last illness 
perhaps as a sort of perquisite ; small utensils and light 
furniture (lahubhandam lahuparikkharam) were divided 
among members of the Sangha present there, but 
heavy utensils and heavy furniture (garubhandam 
garuparikkhSram) were not to be thus apportioned 
and distributed, for they lielonged not to the particular 
San«»ha of which the deceased was a member, but to the 
whole Bhikkhu community present or future (agatsnftga- 

tassa oatuddwassa sanghassa).® 

The most important part o! the Sangha-pro^rty wm 
the KappiyakutI in which provisions for the whole 

.. T..». «« n.«lione.l m HI. 0.0 «n<l .l.o Cn'l.v^rsn, 

VI. ^.10 in the 0«crip.ion of ...o VihSm built by Anatb.,«n.lu.in .« J.Lv. u. 

•' Mnbnwggn, VI^,^TA 
^1 
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Sangha were stored. The institution of it has a curious 
history which betrays the gradual modification of eremitical 
Ufe which we have already described. When the 
Bhikkhus were a dispersed body of wandering mendicants, 
there could be no question of the joint storage of provi- 
sions. Paoittiyns 35 and 38, which lay down the 
original rule of mendicancy, exclude the storage of pro- 
visions — the first rule being that the given quantity of 
food must be consumed at one meal (although things 
left over might bo taken). These rules are amplified* 
and emphasised in Mahavagga, VI, 17. 1-6. At a time 
of scarcity at Bajagaha, it is said, the rules were relaxed 
for a time (ibid, 7), but were reinforced ns soon as the 
necessity was over (ibid, VI, 32-2). When, however, 
cenobitical societies grew up and the Bhikkhus began to 
live at avasas in collective bodies, it became neccasary to 
keep up storage of food. But this could not be done 
without contravening the old rule of mendicancy 
that had been inherited from the individualistic and 
eremitical stage which the Sangha had completely 
out-grown in later times. The difficulty was got 
round by a legal fiction, by assigning for storage 
of provisions (Knppiyabhumi) a vihara lying out-side 
(paccantima vihara — HEahavagga, VI, 33.2). It had to bo 
fixed by the usual Natti. If not, the store might !» kept 
in an ox-stall (gonisadika) or in a lay man’s premises 
(Mahavagga, VI, 33.1). Drugs might be kept in any 
duly appointed place besides these (ibid, 6). The place 
was in charge of an officer called Kappiyakaraka the 
most important of whase functions was to determine 
what provisions were allowable and Avhat not*; and a 

■■Jo patia bhikkliu innniclhikffrnkain kluTflniiTvaiii vil bhnjaiiiyain vft k1ildr>yya 
vi bhmijcyya vH Pilcittiyam— No. 38. .lu |iniia bbikkbn bhuituvi imvilriio anatirittaiu 
(translated as ‘ not left over ’) khadaniyaiii va bbojaniyani v4 kliAdcyya vd bhuiijeyya 
vA Picittiyam-No. 3o. an jjjpp Mahavagga, VJ, 17.8. 
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lay man wishing to give money to tho Sangha had to 
make it over to the Kappiyaksraka to be converted into 
suitable provisions.** 

According to Pscittiya, 82, property given to the 
Sangha could not be appropriated by an individual.^* 
An individual thus might claim the right of user, but not 
the right of property in anything. If a person wished to 
make a gift, even of food, to an individual Dfaikkhu, he 
had to send it to the Sangha saying, “ This is to he given to 
the Sangha with special reference to so-and-so " {isf. 
*ayya8sa Upanandassa dassetva sanghassa dstabban ti — 
kfahavagga, VI, 19.1).** This idea of communal ownership 
of property is emphasised iu the iM ahSparinibbeina Suttanta, 
I, 11, where it is said : “ Yavakivau ca bbikkhave 
bhikkhu ye te labha dhammika dhammaladdha antamaso 
pattapariyfipanna-mattam pi tathSrupehi labhehi appativi- 
bhattabhojl bhavissanti stlavantehi sabrahmacarlhi sadha- 
rana-bhog! vuddhi yeva bhikkharc bhikkhQnam patikan- 
kha no parihani.” The reader will remember an exactly 
similar rule which obtained in medieval Christian 
monasteries.** The old rule is more definitely laid down 
in Cullavagga, VI, 15.2 and lli.2, where tho following 
five descriptions of things are said to be non-transferable 
and non-apportionable, riz., {ii) Arama or its- site, (&} 
Viliara or its site, (g) lied, chair, bolster and pillow, (d) 
Brass vessel, brass jar, brass pot, brass vase, razor, axe, 
hatchet, hoe and spade, and (c) creepers, bamlioos, 3[Hffja 
or Bahbafa grass, common gra«s, clay, wooden things and 

•* Jo puna bhikkhu janam mnghikuin lahluiin [mrinaUm pnggulatsa parinamev^ra 
pScittiyam. 

*■ This doPH not upply to gift of OT vara, perhaps Wnuio it was included in a 
Bhikkhu'a peraonul belongings. 

*» « The cniididatn who nspired to the virl lie of evangelical poverty abjured, at 

his tint entrance into a regular rouimiinity, Iho iilon, and nven the name, of all 
eepjirato and czclnsivc poBaehf'ou.” — Giblwn'i Decline and Fall, Ch. XXXVIl. 
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crockery. Now suppose a number of Bhikkhus built a 
▼ihSra for themselves. It would not thereby become the 
property of those Bhikkhus, but of the whole Sangha and 
any Bhikkhu coming there might claim a SenKsana (seat) 
as of right. On this principle that a vihfira was always a 
aangUka pUtara, the notorious six Bhikkhus sought to 
oust a number of Bhikkhus who had built a vihSra for 
themselves by their own labour.'" It was laid down, 
following the same principle on this occasion, that the 
in-coming Bhikkhus* must not turn out the Bhikkhus 
already in possession of the vihAra. This illustration ' 
is taken in Cullavagga, YI, 11. 1. Difficulties would 
sometimes arise about agricultural rights between the 
Sangha which was a body corporate and out-siders. A 
rule for the determination of such rights is laid down in 
Mahavagga, VI, 39. 1. If seedlings belonging to out- 
siders grew up oil the grounds of the Sangha, the Sangha 
might appropriate the crops after giving a part (Buddha- 
ghosa makes it iV ) to the other. If on the other hand 
seedlings belonging to the Sangha grew up on the grounds 
of an out-sider, the Sangha might likewise take the crops 
after giving the same portion to the out-sider. 

For the conduct of the multifarious business of the 
Sangha, there existed several officers in an avSsa, all 
appointed by the usual Natli. The following is a classi- 
fied list of Sangha Officers : — 

(A) Connected with commissariat ” — 

(») Bhaiidagarikn. — Overseer of stores. 

(ti) Xappiyakaraka. — It wiis the duty of this officer to 
ascertain what provisions were allowable and what 


N«nu ivuso Banpfhiko Yiharo'li, fmaTuio aanghiko viharo'ti. UtihethSfoao, 
amhakaui Tihiro papuiifliiti. 

This is clearly iiiiquitouB. BuddhajifhoBa says it is in accordance with the 
ancient custom of India. Wliat he means is far from clear. The translators render, 
bhagam, as ' half.' 

All these, except (i»), are mentioned in Onllaragga, VI, Bl.l-SS. 
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not. He would receive gifts of money from laymen and 
convert them into proper commodities. 

(ut) Sanghabhatta. — Apportioner of rations. His 
function was to dole out rations by ticketing each person’s 
share. 

(to) Civahhajaka. — Distributor of congey. 

(0) YagubhSjaka. — Distributor of Ydgu (a kind of 
rice-pulp). 

(ot) Phalabhajaka. — Distributor of fruits. 

(vii) Khajjakabhajaka. — Distributor of dry food (what 
the Bengalis call Khaja). 

(B) Connected with chambers, wardrobe, etc." — 

(viii) SenAsana-pannSpaka. — Chamberlain. His busi- 
ness was to arrange seats for the Bhikkhus. The 
seats were arranged three times a year,, rig., on the day of 
the commencement of earlier Yassa, on the day of 
commencement of later Yassa, and on the day after 
the FavAratUt. 

(/or) Civarapatiggahaka. — Ileceiver of robes. Lay- 
men used to make gifts of robes to the Sangha, 
specially at the close of the vassa which 
it wjw the business of this officer to receive. 

(a?) Satiyagabapakti.— Distributor of under-garments. 
(«») FattagAhapaka.— -Distributor of alms-bowls. 

(sit) Appamattaka-vissajjaka. — Disposer of trifles. His 
business was to distribute among the members 
of the Sangha such small articles as needles, 
scissors, sandals, girdles, butter, honey, etc., 
according to their wJints.** 


(C) Superintendents. — 

(siii) Navakaramika.— Superintendent of new buildings 
»' Sofc (ciii) »ml (i») mouHoned in CuIUfaggn, VI, 21.8. lUe rent in CnlU- 

’^NoL’ Sand (.-) nre r..«.tio«»I In OnlUv.^(VI). 21.3. 
menttoned in (VI). 6.2 nnd nlnewhere. 
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(mo) ArSmikapesaka.— Orerseer of (lie Ar&mikas. The 
Aramika was a servant employed by the donor 
of an ArSma to keep the grounds in order. 
This officer’s business was to supervise tbe 
work of such servants. 

(xv) Samanerapesaka. — Superintendent of the 8aman> 
eras. His function was to look after the 
novices who had not yet obtained UpasainpadS. 

The above with the exception perhaps of the Nava* 
kammika were permanent officers. Temporary officers, 
like the Kanthina-vittharaka, Salaka-gAhapaka, etc., might 
be appointed for any purpose. Designations of other 
officers also occur elsewhere than in the Vinayapitaka, e.g/" 
{xti) Faniyavarika. — Officer in charge of drinks. 

(xvU) Bhajanavarika. — Officer in charge of utensils. 
(xviti) UpadhivRra. — Probably a Steward. 

(xix) Parisandavarika. — Officer in charge of the groves. 
{a!x) Mundosnyanusana-varika.- Officer in charge of 
lodgings temponu'ily not in use. 

The avSsas, as we have already remarked, were prima- 
rily intended for the customary rain-retreat, which was 
brought to a close by two characteristic ceremonies, viz., 
Pav&ranS and Kanthina. The Pavarana ^ was a solemn 
conference at which each Bbikkhu requested the assembly 
to call him to account if they had seen or heard or sus- 
pected him to be guilty of any transgression during the 
period of Vassa. Tbe ‘ invitation ’ was made in a set, 
elliptical formula though it had no practical significance 
at all, because the matter one was to be charged with had 
to be previously brought to an issue just os in Parisuddi 
before Uposatha. For minor offences, this would lie done 

See Kern'H Manual of Indian Bwldhi«m^ p. 83. 

The above account of PnvSrenft » baled on Malm vagina, TV. 

Sangham Svnio pavftromi ditthena vA intena vA puriaanlcAya vA, etc.,— 
tfahavBgga, IV, 1.14. 
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in the following way : A for example was aware that B 
had committed an offence. A would ask leave of B to 
reprove him for the offence." If B gave leave and A 
reproved him accordingly, he was entitled to join the 
Pavftrana. But omission of this preliminary step would 
entail inhibition of the Pavaranfi by formal resolution for 
the guilty Bhikkhu. Por major offences, vis., Psrajika, 
Sanghadisesa, Thullaccaya, Pacittiya, PStidesanij'a, Duk- 
kata and l)ub1)&sita, of which the guilty Bhikkhu stood 
confessed, mere friendly reproof would not suffice. The 
guilty Bhikkhu must first be dealt with according to law. 
In case of a doubt as to the nature of the offence, the 
Bhikkhu shopld he dealt with for the lighter offence.” 
The inhibition of the J’avarana however was hedged in 
with strict conditions. Only an intelligent Bhikkhu of 
pure cliaracter was entitled to inhibit the Pavarana of a 
Bhikkhu." And then ho w'ns liable to be sharply cross- 
examined by the assembly with rogard to the charge that 
he brought forward," and if the cross-examination disclosed 
a false or mistaken charge, the Bhikkhu who wanted to 
inhibit another’s Pavarana w'as himself subjected to legal 
proceedings for bringing a false or mistaken charge." 
The FavSrana ceremony might be postponed (Pavftrana 
samgaha) till the next Komndi Gfttumftsi day if the 
Bhikkhus at an ftvftsa wanted to prolong their Yassa 
residence." 

Thu Kanthina" was the ceremony of the distribution 
of robes. The details of this ceremony ate rather obscure 

** Asking Ipavp of a Bhikkhu before rrproring him for an offence was in 
accordance with a rule laid clown in MnliuYnggai Il| 16.1. 

MaliaYngirs, IV, 19-2?. 

ItW, lHH-9. 

Ibid, 10-15. 

Ibid, 10-17. 

Ibid, 18.1-6. 

The above aci-ouiit cjf the? Kniithinn is bssed on Hnlinvngga, VJI and the 
illniinnatiiig notes of Rhys Pnvids aiidOldenberg on the Chapter in Vinayit TexU^ Pt. II. 
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and confusing and would be tedious to recount. But the 
general features ore clear enough. Each Sangha pos- 
sessed a store of robes (Kanthina-dussa). This consisted 
of raw cotton, cloth or rags.** An officer was appointed 
by the usual Natti to whom this store was made over 
before the Kauthina ceremony. He caused suitable robes 
to be made out of it. When the new robes had been 
prepared, he performed a symbolical act, called AtthSra 
(spreading), putting aside his own old robe and spreading 
out a new one for himself in its place. After this, he 
specified which of the robes were suitable for the Tlieras 
(older members) and which for the Navakas (younger 
members). Then the Sangha tacitly ratified the act. 
It was now time ‘when each of the Bhikkhus could 
transmute his claim to an undivided share into the 
actual possession of a divided share.’''* This claim 
which it was not necessary to enforce immediately, 
continued to subsist on two conditions (Palibodha), riz., 
AvSsa (the Bhikkhu’s domicile) and Clvara (the condition 
of his clothes). There was no need for immediately taking 
possession of a robe, if these conditions were satisfied, that 
is, if the Bhikkhu did not leave the avasa and if his 
clothes were really worn out and he stood in need of a 
new set of robes, he could get one within the prescribed 
time after the ceremony of AtthSra. Meantime the 
Bhikkhu might get a new robe as a gift from a lay man 
or his old robe might not have got quite worn out. During 
the period that the Kanthina robe was not appropriated 
by a Bhikkhu, certain privileges were granted to him 
chiefly with a view to enabling him to satisfy his needs 
from other sources. If however he found that tliere was 
no chance for it, he proceeded to participate in the store of 

Not raw cottrin nierel}-—- Mee Tru-fn, Pf , TI, p, 151, foot-note 4 and 

IfahavaggH, VII, 1.0. 

•" Vinapn Pt. 11, p. 152, foot-iioto I. 
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robiSB with the formal permission of (perhaps) the 
)Cantbina«TitthSraka.“ 

In the last chapter we have given an account of the 
communistic and republican government of a Buddhist 
Avssa. This government was in its truest sense 
' Government by discussion.* There was no superimposed 
authority to act as a clog on the utmost freedom of 
discussion, and it is curious to observe how in many cases 
the standard of the rightness of any proposal is said to be 
the Dhamma. We who have drifted for from the mentality 
of our forefathers of so many centuries ago shall probably 
never be able to realise the full significance of this term. 
But one thing is clear, via., that the standard of Bhamma 
was not an objective but a subjective one.*^ In the 
MahaparinibbSna Sutta, Buddha calls upon the Bhikkhus 
to be ‘ atta-dtpS atta-saranS dbamraa-dips dhamma saranS,' 
which gives us the key<note to the aggressive indivi< 
dualism of life at a Buddhist SvAsa with which no 
reader of the Yinayapitaka can foil to be struck. Where 
everybody had full right to think for himself and to 
publish his thoughts, differences of opinion could not but 
arise. In Ciillavagga, VII, 6. 2, it is said that a schism 
(Sangbahheda) could arise on any of the eighteen matters 


■ ' Soo ibid, foot-note 2. 

■■An outiro thoiiB may bo written on the ligniGcanco of thia nll-important word, 
Dhamma, ia Imlian lileratnro, and it ia aliaunl to attomi* to dtaiwao oC it in a 
foot-note. Iti MOM too ia ao kaloidoaoopio that it ia cxlromoly diflicnit to ila it. 

Obaervo for inatanoo tho nae of tho word Dhamma in llahavnRRO, X, 6.8. Two 
Bhikkhua contend over aomo point of doctrine ; how ia an ontoider to jadga f Bnddta 
aava : Dbhayatha dliammain autvJ yo Uttlm dhammavidino teaam ditthin oa khant-n 

ea mein ea Sdayan oa moohi. olo. Tho ontaidar moat jadgo according to hia own 
anbjective atandard. Tho Salakagahipaka may reject tlio wling if .t ^ 

Dliamma in a caao whoro two partic. contend over aom. point 

we have a anbjoctiT. atandard racognUcl. Compare aim the n«. of the wprd. m 
Onllavania IV, 2-3 ; U. 2 (where aomo Bhikkhua any, • Thia la Dhamma, wluie oUie 

SJ where it mmora meat he aettlod relatively to the context and import. of the 
whole pnnage. 

it 
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whiob may be gnmmarised as relating tp (t) Dhamma 
(1*2), (t<) Yinaya (3-4), (iw) Teachings, practices and 
ordainments of the TathSgata (5*10), (ie) Offences and 
rales relating to them (11-18). The same points substan- 
tially are mentioned in Gallavagga, lY, 14.2, as giving 
rise to YivSdSdhikarana. It is important to note the 
diatiTioti on between the two. In a Yivadadhikarana, the 
difference was honest and was not intended to bring about 
a permanent cleavage. It was duly placed before the 
Sangha and decided by votmg and after the decision it 
was not to be reopened on penalty of a F&cittiya. But 
such a difference might also be dishonest or intentional, 
brought about on purpose to cause a schism. There was 
no power except the terror of curses invoked in Cullavagga, 
Yll, 6. 5 (and the terror of expulsion by the king — vide 
Asoka’s Sarnath Pillar edict) which could check a dishonest 
difference when there was no outside standard to which it 
could be referred. This the Yiviida or ground of difference 
might be put forward dishoneatly with knowledge of its 
fhlsity or dubious character together with an intention to 
cause a division,” or honestlg, with belief of its rightness, 
its accordance with Dhamma, together with intention to 
cause a division believed to bo right and proper.” In 
both oases intention to bring about a schism is essential 
which is absent in an ordinary YivSda which would lead 
to a Yivadadhikarana. It is clear that a Yivada which 
was intentional could not be set at rest by a Yivadadhi- 
karana, and its result would inevitably be a Sanghabheda, 
—just as the doctrines put forward by the Yijjians were 
not set at rest by the decision of the Ubbahika at Yesali, 
as we are told by the author of the Dipawamsa.” 

When a Sanghabheda did actually take place, the 
original Sangha was split up into two Sanghas, hnMing 

" This ia the om ooatMnpktad in OnllaTaggn, VII, 6. 6 . 

•* TUi b the caae contempUted in OullwagBn, VII, 6. 6. •• PijwiA, V. 
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EammaTScft, Uposatha and FavaranS separately." It was 
at first considered allowable for them to lire within the 
limits of the same ftyfisa," but this was afterwards nega* 
tired." The schismatic partira might subsequently coalesce 
performing a Samaggi-nposatha." But in such a case, the 
ground of difference must entirely disappear and must not 
be merely covered up. (The SangIta-aSmaggi or reunion, as 
is said in Maharagga, X, 6.2, might be ‘atthapeta,’ in spirit, 
or ' vyanjanupeta,’ in letter only. It was only when the 
reunion was both in spirit and in letter that it was a true 
rC’Union. — Ibid.) Schisms gave rise to some of the Bud* 
dhist sects the earliest of which was the MahSsanghika. 

There were however certain safe-guards against a 
Sanghabheda. A schism could be brought about (».c., the 
YivOda could be brought to an issue) only by a member 
of the Sangba u'ho was Pakatalta (under no disability), 
Samanaaamvasaka (belonging to the same community) 
and SamanaalmSga thita (residing within the same boun* 
dary)." The Yivada must be formally placed before an 
assembly which must not consist of less than nine 
members — four on one side and four on anotlier side pitta 
the SaUtka-gahapaka." (It will bo remembered that 
JebhuyyasikS was applicable to a Yivadadhikarana.) Y’ben 
the Yivada was considered by nn assembly consisting of 
less number, it could give rise only to what was called 
8angha-rfl>ji (disunion), but not Sangha*bhcda (schism)." 
The effect of all the rules is that in order to produce a 
schism, four competent Bhikkhus must come forward and 
place a disputed point before an assembly of nine with 
purpose prepense to cause a division, either knowing that 
the point was wrong or doubtful (Cullavagga, YII, 6.6) or 
believing it without due deliberation to be right (iiid, 6.6), 

OollaVagga, VU, 6.2. ** Mahafmgpi, II, 36.4 and X, 6.14 

*» UahavagRa, X, 1.9. ” Oullawgga, VII, 6.1 at the end. 

•• CnllaTagga, XII, 2.1 (6^ iiakappo). •* CnllaTaggn, VII, 6.1. 

•» ntd. 
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al^^nowing also that Bohism would result from their 
e^BV — a schism which to their belief was either wrong, 
Wvthe first case, or right as in the second. In all cases, 
./^Jpll be observed, there must he an intention to bring 
vj^t a schism and this, as we have pointed out, different 
ffiates a Sanghabheda from an ordinary Yivftdsdhikarana. 
Let os take two concrete examples : Eour Bhikkhus at 
an svfisa might say: “Well, this is a point of doctrine 
which we believe to be right. We shall place it before an 
assembly. If 'it is ratified, well and good. If not, we 
must secede “ ; or they might say : “ Well, etc., etc. If not, 
we shall as in duty bound acquiesce.*’ In the former case 
there would arise a Sanghabheda, in the latter case a mere 
VivBdadhikarana. It will be observed from Cullavagga, 
YII, 6.6, that if one took up the first attitude he was not 
liable to condemnation. The intention to produce a schism 
was not oondemnible per se. There are surely certain 
beliefs regarding which a conscientious man would admit 
no compromise and nobody would hold such a person blame* 
worthy for seceding from a society that did not approve 
of his faith. Those who are obsessed with the parallelism 
between monastic communities of the west and those of the 
east will do well to remember that in the ancient Buddhist 
Sangha at any rate, the liberty which the organ*voio6d 
author of the Areopagitica proclaimed to be ‘above all other 
liberties, eiz., to know, to utter, and to argue freely accord* 
ing to conscience,* was guarded with a strict jealousy which 
would appear strange and almost shocking to medieval 
Christian monasteries. But this feature of ancient Bud* 
dhist monastic life was of a piece with that unfettered 
fiteedom of thought in ancient India which was the * grand 
invention,* not surely of the Greeks, as European histo* 
rians aver,** but of the Indians long before the Greeks. 
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